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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 193S 

Death of Mr, Ahhyankar : — Mr. M. Y. Abhyaiikar, Bar-at-Law, Central Pro- 
vinces Confess leader, passed away in Bombay. 

7th. National Institute of Sciences of India H. E. the Governor of Bengal inau- 
gurated the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India in Calcutta. 
The purpose of the Institute was to co-ordinate the work of Academies of Sciences 
in the various parts of India. The main functions of the Institute would be the 
co-ordination of the labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-operation between 
the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the formation of a 
National Research Council. 

12th, South Areot Women’s Conference : — ^Equal rights for women and men in the 
future constitution, establishment of more schools for girls and that women should 
take part in rural reconstruction formed the subjects of some of the resolutions 
passed by the South Arcot Women’s Conference, held at Yillupuram, Dr. Muthu- 
laksmi Reddi presiding. 

13th. Death of Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy :~Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy passed away 
at his residence in Calcutta, after a brief illness. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers at the Central Legislature and was the founder of the Central Muslim Party- 
in the Assembly. He was the Deputy ^ President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1923 to ly26. Prominent in public life, he was also the author of some publi- 
cations relating to Muslim history and religion. 

Death of Mr, B, MunUwami Naidu Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami Naidu, 
former Chief Minister to the Madras Government, passed away at his residence at 
Chittoor. His funeral was attended by many prominent public men and tributes were 
paid to his services to the Province. 

14ih. Aeharya GidtoanVs death : — ^Acharya Gidwani, ex-Principal of the Gujarat 
Yidyapith and who, till recently, had been closely associated with the Congress, 
died of heart-failure at Karachi. His funeral was largely attended and the local 
markets and the Municipal ofdces were closed in memory of the departed leader. 

IStli. Burma Separationists’ dissatisfaction : — The All-Burma Separationists’ Con- 
ference held at Rangoon, expressed its dissatisfaction with the J. P. C. proposals 
inasmuch as they did not fulfil the people’s aspirations. The Conference also deman- 
ded protection for the indigenous population from outside competition, and also 
the restoration of Assam, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands to separated Burma. 

Madras Christian Deputation to the Governor : — A deputation on behalf of the 
Madras Indian Christian Association waited on the Governor and represented to 
His Excellency the grievances of the community. The deputationists urged that the 
goal of India, Dominion status, should be included in the preamble of the new 
Reform Bill. They stated that they were opposed to a Second Chamber in the 
province, and urged direct election to the Federal Legislature. 

16th. Madras Provincial Labour Conference : — ^The Madras Provincial Labour Con- 
ference met at Golden Rook. Mr. C. Basudev, declaring the conference open, 
regretted that the Reforms Report had omitted the question of declaration of funda- 
mental rights. He opposed indirect election to the Federal legislature as retrograde 
and urged direct election on a much enlarged basis. The president, Mr. S. Natesa 
Mudaliar, urged that safeguards should be provided for the benefit of labour. The 
conference passed resolutions urging that at least 10 per cent of the total number 
of seats alloted in the^ various councils should be reserved for labour, periodical 
enlargement of franchise so as to achieve adult franchise within a definite period 
and the provision of a declaration of rights in the new constitution, 
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Act. The Bill sought to introduce changes in regard to specific endowments 
and the schemes settled by Courts, and also in regard to the administration of the 
finances of tlie temples. 

28th. Discussion on Beforms Beport in Madras Council : — ^The Madras Council 
discussed the report of the Joint Committee on Indian constitutional reforms. The 
hon. Mr. G. A. ttouter moved for the consideration of the report. Br. P. Subba- 
royan moved an amendment which stated that the reform scheme did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of India and was unacceptable, and that it was better 
to remain under the present constitution than to be saddled with the new one 
proposed. The Justice Party’s amendment was moved by Mr. Yahia Ali Sahib, 
which, while accepting the conclusions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and All-India Federation, urged that some ^ chaises 
be made in order to secure goodwill for the working of the new constitution. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar amendment while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rejection of the 
Poona Pact and substitution o£ the system of representation proposed in the original 
award of the Premier. Some more amendments were moved. The ofiicial motion 
was carried and Dr. Subbaroyan’s amendment was declared lost,^ without a division. 
The amendments of the Justice Party, the Justice Democratic Party, and of Mr. 
Sivaraj were all carried. 

SOtli. Assembly rejects Indo-British Trade Agreement : — ^The Assembly debated the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement and urged its immediate termination. Mr. H. P, 
Mody defended the agreement and said that there was no sacrifice of India’s fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jinnah opposed the 
Agreement. Mr. Joshi urged the Government to consult labour opinion before 
negotiating trade agreements. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the agreement did not 
confer any concessions on India but she lost a great deal. Sir Joseph Bhore, reply- 
ing to the debate, claimed that the agreement did not adversely affect any Indian 
industry. He added that it helped in the cause of goodwill and friendliness 
between India and England. Tne amendment of Mr. E. L. Gauba urging the 
Government to terminate the agreement was carried by 66 against 58 votes. 

31st. Mr. Bosses detention Li a public meeting in Calcutta resolution was passed 
protesting against the continued detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and demand- 
ing his unconditional release. 


FEBRUARY 1935 

Isl. International Labour office resolution regarding railway workers : — ^The Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office passed the following resolution concern- 
ing the Railway workers in India. Having regard to the considerable time that 
has elapsed since the ratification of the 1919 Convention (dealing with workers on 
railways) by the Government of India in 1921, the Governing Body notes the 
Government of India’s undertaking to press forward their programme of gradual 
extension with the least possible delay and hopes that, as a result of this under- 
taking, the effects of the Convention will be extended at an early date to such 
workers of the Indian railways as do not yet enjoy them.” 

Government af India Bill r—The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill 
was published and runs into 323 pages. 

2nd. Bombay Indian Merchants" Chamber The Reserve Bank, the Indian Tariff 
system and other questions of interest to the commercial community were discussed 
by the incoming president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at their annual 
general meeting in Bombay. 

C. P. CaunciVs plea for Dominion Status : — ^The Central Provinces Legislative 
Council discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report on Indian constitu- 
tional reform. The Council was of opinion that the scheme adumberated in the 
J, P. p. Report was unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Cons- 
titution Act conferred Dominion Status on India, 
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States long before Britain liad emerged into civilization. ^ Th.e advice tendered to 
the Princes by certain persons as to where their duty and interests lay, he added, 
was, to the Princes, offensive and impertinent They were quite capable of deciding 
their own destiny without advice from anybody. Replying to an interjectmn by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davidson said that the Viceroy was the representative of the Crown 
and the guide and philosopher of the Princes. If he held a view, he was entitled 
to convey that view to them. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism i-^His Excellency Sir John Anderson, opening 
the Bengal Legislative Council’s budget session, uttered a warning that the Govern- 
ment’s control of the terrorist menace must not be relaxed. 

Labour Amendment Defeated : Second Readir^ of Reforms Bill passed : — ^ 
The second reading of the India Bill was automatically passed in the House of 
Commons after Laboar’s opposition amendment had been defeated by votes 
to 133, Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading and 
not for the Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip, ^ A.ttorney-General, whose ex- 
planation of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
denied that there was any distinction to be drawn in ‘ the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919. ^ Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to the other.” 

12lb. Reforms Debate in Council of State The Council of State ^ commenced a 
three-day debate on the Joint Parlimentary Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken mto 
consideration. 

13tb. Bn S 0. Budget : — ^Introducing the 1935-36 budget in the Bihar and Orissa 
Council, the Finance Member said that the province’s income was insiimoient for 
its large population. 

14th. The Council of State adopted a motion that the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
passed without a division in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
to select committees. 

15lh. Bombay Council rejects J, P. C, Report The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills i Bengal Chamber of Commerce i— There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre- 
sident of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Mauy branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field— Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indb-British Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Jute restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal. “Much as we hate and deplore taxation,’’ said Mr. (Gladstone, “I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not be long before we again hold, 
our rightful place of leadership in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large seotiou of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared to 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate political considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would p^s, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impossible to work the new Consti- 
tution in manner which was intended. 
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Commons after Labour’s opposition amendment had been defeated by 404 votes 
to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading and 
not for the Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip, A.ttorney-General, whose ex- 
planation of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
denied that there was any distinction to be drawn in ' the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919. ^ Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to tne other.” 

12tH. Reforms Debate in Council of^ State : — The Council of State ^ commenced a 
three-day debate on the Joint Parlimentary Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 
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Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
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The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
to select committees. 

15th. Bombay Council rejects J, P, C, Report The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills : Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — ^There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered hy the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre- 
sident of the Bengal CJhamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Mauy branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field — ^Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indd-Bdtish Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Jute restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal. ^Much as we hate and deplore taxation,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not be long before we again hold, 
our rightful place of leadei'ship in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared to 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate political considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would pass, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impossible to work the new Consti- 
tution in the manner which was intended. 
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The memorandum suggested that the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
landholdei-s in respect of land should he the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General. It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get the 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum. 

25tli. A resolution urging a substantial reauction in the number of British soldiers in 
Tudia was defeated by 26 votes to 15 in the Council of State. 

By 81 votes to 44 the Legislative Assembly adopted the motion of Mr. M. S. 
Aney for a token “cut” of Ks. 100 in the Railway demand to censure the Govern- 
ment for the slow pace of Indianization. 

Princes and the Reforms Scheme : At the meeting of the Princes and their 
Ministers held in Bombay it was resolved that before the India Bill could be consi- 
dered as acceptable to the States it should be amended in certain essential respects. 
The decision of the Conference has been conveyed to the Secretary of State for 
India through the Viceroy. 

26th. Sir S, Hoare^s Promise to Princes The House of Ck)mmons this night rejected 
by 283 votes to 89 Mr, Winston Churchiirs motion to adjourn the India BiU 
debate on the clauses with a view to raising the question of the “momentous rejec- 
tion by the Princes of the Government’s scheme for Pederation.” Mr. Churchill 
declared : “The Federal scheme is dead. The Government have now the chance 
to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission, which though they 
constitute a very hazardous experiment do not contain the perils of the Federal 
plan. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, said that despite their Bombay -reso- 
lution he had no reason to suppose that the Princes had altered their conception of 
what the All-India Federation should be. He maintained that there was no irre- 
concilable difference between the Government and the Princes. He undertook that 
the Government would deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill that 
might appear to the Princes to be dangerous in the future. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain contended that the Princes’ conditions had been met and added, “Let it be un- 
derstood that we are not willing to be driven from what the House thinks right or 
enter a Dutch auction for the support of the Princes.” 


27lh. Sir Samuel Hoare^s denial When the Committee Stage of the Government 
of India Bill was resumed in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare referred to 
“certain fantastic paragraphs” in some newspapers. Sir Samuel denied that he had 
telephoned to the Maharaja of Patiala, that he had spent sleepless nights making up 
a recantation of the Federal scheme and that he had invited the Princes to 
come to England at a moment’s notice to discuss the amendments which the House 
was at present considering. The Secretary of State emphasized that the accession 
of the fences would not be based on a kind of limited liability system and, before 
pledging itself to Federation, the House of Commons would be in a position to 
Judge whether accession would be effective or not. The question of interference in 
a State by the Federal Legislature was dealt with at length and in reply to a 
Labourite’s query it was stated that the Legislature could discuss inefficient admi- 
nistration. An amendment providing that States subjects ^ become His Majesty’s 
subjects from the proclamation of the Federation was withdrawn after a brief 
discussion. 

28lh. Mr. Churchill Condemns Dyarchy : Sir Samuel Hoare and test of Indiani- 
zation -The House of Commons sat until after midnight in order to expedite pro- 
gress on the India Bill, following Mr. Baldwin’s explanation that they were behind 
the agreed programme. Mr. Winston Churchill again figured prominently in the 
debate and in opposing Clause 9, said that he and his associates were bound to vote 
against it because it embodied the principle of dyarchy, which ran as a hideous 
blemish throughout the bill. “Let the House realise quite dearly^ ’ said Mr. < Chur- 
chill, “that they are introducing dyarchy at the Centre on the sole prete:^ that the 
Princes wish to come in, whi^ is untrue.” Sir Samuel Hoare criticised Mr. 
Churchill and his friends as favouring the worst form of dyarchy at the Cen^e, 
T^ fiTn ftly^ a complete gulf between the Executive and the Legislature and supporting 
a system of Provincial administration in which law and order would be divorced 
from responsible Government, 
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clamatioE would cease to operate unless witliin each sucoessiye period of six 
months after it was approved both Houses, its^ continuance was approved by 
both Houses. Without such provision, said Mr. Davies, the Governor-General would 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolini. Sir Samuel Hoare ^ agreed that the emer- 
gency should not be permanent and discussed whether it would not be wise to 
declare, after a period of three years, that the whole Constitution would lapse— a 
point which was immediately seized upon by the Opposition. Col. Wedgwood in- 
C[uired if it meant that, Federation would lapse and rrovincial Constitutions remain, 
while Mi\ Churchil suggested, amidst laughter, that a breakdown should be arranged 
now. In a subsequent statement, Sir Samuel Hoare explained his meaning “Sup- 
posing the Constitution did lapse,” he said, “we should not be left with no Govern- 
ment in India but would revert to the provisions of the Act and Parliament would 
have to choose between reverting to the provisions of the Act or passing an 
amending Act.” The proposed discretionpy powers for the Governor-General in 
prohibiting discussion in the Federal Legislature, of matters connected with Indian 
States was also dealt with. 

A debate took place in -the Bengal Legislative Council on a proposition by^a 
Moslem ,Jmember that tenants should have the right to build mosques on their 
holdings.^ 

The motion of no-confidence in the Ministry was defeated in the Madras Legislative 
Council by 80 votes to 42. 

16th. The Sikh "National ‘Conference was held at Amritasar under the presidentship of 
Sardar Kharak Singh. The president did not favour the idea of sending deputations 
to England to protest against the Communal Award but suggested the launching of 
a campaign against the Award. Pandit Malaviya, who attended the Conference, 
opposed the idea of a campaign and said that a deputation to England was neces- 
sary. He also appealed for communal unity. 

18 th. A White Paper containing Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply to the Princes’ objections 
to the India Bill was issued. 

' The National Sikh Conference at Amritsar passed a resolution attacking the Com- 
munal Award and threatening to place obstacles in the Working of the reforms. 

19th. Military fire on Mob in Karachi : — ^About 40 persons were killed and a hun- 
dred injured as the result of firing by the military on a Muslim mob in Karachi. 
This was a sequel to the execution of Abdul Qayum who was sentenced to death 
on a charge of murder in open court of a Hindu, Maharaj Nathuram. After execu- 
tion the body was sent to the cemetery outside the city where it was buried with 
due rites. A large crowd of Muslims gathered and the body was removed from the 
grave and carried to the city. The crowd was intercepted by the police on the 
outskirts of the city but the police were soon overwhelmed. Just then the mili- 
tary arrived. The crowd was ordered to disperse, but the mob became defiant and 
unruly whereupon the military fired on the mob, resulting in the casualties men- 
tioned above. The Legislative Assembly carried the motion of Mr. K. L. Gauba 
censuring the Government regarding the Karachi firing. 

20tb. Princes' Objectio7is to Federation : — “When the Bill is passed the Princes will 
have to decide. If they accede, there will be a Federation ; if they do not accede, 
ihere wiil not be a Federation.” This statement was made by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India, resisting a motion in - the House of Commons 
to adjourn the discussion of the India Bill on the ground that no useful 
purpose would be served by its continuance, in view of the altered situation as a 
result of the publication of the Princes’ views. The mover, Lord Hartington, sug- 
gested that the Princes’ objections were raised for the purpose of being fatal to 
Federation and, if these were met, others would be raised until the attempt to draw 
the Princes into the Federation was abandoned. Sir Samuel claimed that the 
White Paper confirmed that the Princes had not withdrawn from the . Federation. 
Of the 30 points raised, all could be easily adjusted with the exception of two — 
the method of the Princes’ accession and the general question of Paramountcy. 

4 
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movement in Bengal and gave many instances of Congress adherents who had been 
convicted of crime of violence. 

30t!]. ^ Indian Chamber's criticism of India Bill The annual meeting of the Fede- 
ration of Indian Chambers of Commerce was held at New Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mr. Kastnrbhai Lalbhai. After the president’s address and the 
adoption of the annual report, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, disappro- 
ving of the India Bill as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the 
promises and pledges made to India, which was adopted. The second resolution 
protested agmnst the decision of His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down 
the constitution of the Federal Railway authority in the India Bill, and particularly 
condemned the proposals which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless 
in regard to railway administration inasmuch as all important powers had been vested 
in the Governor-General. Another resolution characterised the safeguards in the 
new constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against discrimination of such a 
sweeping character as wore likely to cause abuse of power to the serious detriment 
of the country’s industrial and commercial development. 


APRIL-1935 

Ist. Control of Indian Railways : Sir Samuel Hoare and Princes^ Misunderstan- 
ding' ' -Several amendments affecting the control of Indian railways after the pro- 
posed reforms have been put into operation were defeated in the House of 
Commons. The only one that was approved — moved by Sir Samuel Hoare (Secre- 
tary of State for India)— made the Federal Government responsible for safety on 
the railways. Sir Samuel said that in due course he would propose the insertion 
of a clause to deal with disputes, whether on railways owned by Princes or by 
British India. Sir Henry Page Croft urged the necessity of ensuring that the rail- 
way administration did not fall under political, communal or caste influences. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuring that, as far as was reasonable, material 
for the railways would be produced within the Empire. Such a provision, ha 
thought, would injure British trade, ejccite Indian suspicion and make the Railway 
Board much less likely to place orders with Britain. 

2nd. High Court Poioers under Reforms : Hnportant Amendment Accepted by 
Government ; — Two important amendments were accepted by the Government when 
the House of Commons resumed consideration of the India BiU. One empowers ^ a 
High Court to direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from a Court subject to its 
appellate jurisdiction to any other Court of equal or superior status. The other 
amendment dealt with the Secretary of State’s powers in connexion with the Indian 
army. The question whether the English law of^ champerty should be extended 
to India was also debated on an amendment — which was negatived — for the sum- 
mary determination of any appeal of a champertous nature. The mover, Mr. Linton 
Thorp, pointed out that a "champertous agreement (assisting a party in a suit in 
which one is not naturally interested, with a view to receiving a share of the dis- 
puted property) constituted a criminal offence in England. The Solicitor-General 
claimed that a champertous agreement might possibly be made in a case of the ut- 
most importance with which it was most desirable that the Court should deal. 

3rd. The Legislative Assembly carried Professor Ranga’s amendment to the Finance 
Bill reducing the postal rates on letters. 

4th. Anglo-Indians on Railways : High Tributes paid to Community The decla- 
ration that the Government were telling Anglo-Indians that they must remain in 
the pit into which they had sunk but need not fall deeper, was made by Mr. 

Winston Churchill during consideration of the India Bill in theiHouseJof Commons. 
Mr. Churchill was speaking on an amendment moved hy Sir Reginald Craddack 
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wards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council should after |the total 
representation of any community in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, ^ Secretary of ^ State for India, assured the House that tiie 
Government of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to make changes which might re-open the whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies, CoL Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal electorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would be re-opened, they 
would ^ not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
more important, they would plunge India into a controversy the end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to the secession of territory in British India to 
, States, Sir Samuel gave the assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would be made if the inhabitants opposed it 

loth. Bmgcd L C, S. and the India Bill : — ^The Memorial of the »I. C. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed in the House of Commons duiing a series of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. 0. French, a former Bengal 
I. 0. S. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that the points in the Memorial of the Association, dated January 
22, had been discussed both with representatives of the 1. C, S. Association and in 
the House of Commons debate on Service safeguards. Asked by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not ^ anxious to get beneath the formal presentment of 
the views of a^ disciplined Service and have some realization of the actual feelings 
and opinions in the Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum. Sir 
Samuel Hoare replied that he declined to recognize any unauthorized document. 
He added that Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, ’ had telegraphed regarding 
the resentment felt by members of the I, C. S, at the publication of confidential 
papers, and their intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli- 
lioal views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talked out in the Council of State. 

The need for amendment of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
stressed at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the All-Bengal Women’s Union, 

Commmial riot at Hazarihagh : — Six Hindus, including a Sub-Inspector of 
Police, were injured in the course oE a communal riot at Hazaribagh on the occasion 
of Ramanavami. The Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that tliey have to take out their Mohurram procession. The local 
authorities directed that the Mohurram procession should not start until the’ evening 
by which time the Hindu procession would have ended. The Muslims were not 
satisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The Punjab Political Conference : — Addressing the twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deplored the apathy of the 
Punjab in the niatter of national work and exhorted the youth of the 
province to ^regain” their life and infuse that life in the villages for 
which ^ the way had ^ been shown by Mr. Gandhi. The conference passed 
resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference rejected the 
Government’s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. The conference was of opinion that the leaders of the various com- 
munities should take immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. 

Hindu- Muslim riot at Firozahad : — A Hindu-Muslim riot occurred at 
Firozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomedan buraq procession 
was proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from the roofs. This 
seemed to have enraged the processionists who commenced rioting in a side lane. 
They set fire to the house of Dr. -Jivaram and to the adjacent temple of Radha- 
krishna. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house perished in the fire. The police, who 
arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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wards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council should after |the total 
representation of any community in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, assured the House that the 
Government of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to make changes which might re-open the whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies, Col, Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal electorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would be re-opened, they 
would^ not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
moi*e important, they would plunge India into a controversy the end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to the secession of territory in British India to 
States, Sir Samuel gave the assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would be made if the inhabitants opposed it. 


loth. Bmgal L (7. S. and the India Bill ; — ^The Memorial of the •!. C. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed in the House of Commons during a series of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. C. French, a former Bengal 
I. C. S. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
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and opinions in the Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum. Sir 
Samuel Hoare replied that he declined to recognize any unauthorized document. 
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the resentment felt by members of the I. C. S. at the publication of conMential 
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resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference rejected the 
Government’s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. The conference was of opinion that the leaders of the various com- 
munities should take immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. 
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arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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success of the struggle for the independence, which was the first concerted move- 
ment for fi-eedom since the advent of British role. Mr, Desai also paid a tribute 
to the Congress party in the Assembly, which although a minority in the House 
had, by its sincerity and earnestness, impressed every one both within and outside 
the Legislature. 

29th. Reforms Bill Debate : Safeguarding Indian Civil Servants : — The House of 
Commons, resuming the Committee stage of the India Bill after the Easter recess, passed 
Sir Samuel Hoai*e's clause dealing with the protection of public servants against frivol- 
ous and vexatious prosecutions. An amendment to the clause, requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in the case of the Federation and of a Governor in 
the case of a province for the introduction of a Bill or amendment to abolish or 
restrict the protection afforded to public servants was lost. Sir Donald Somervell, 
the Solicitor “General, who moved the clause in the absence of Sir Samuel Hoare 
who was convalescing after his recent illness, said that it was not in the best inter- 
ests of the Service to introduce such a provision or to go beyond what was 
provided by the clause. He said that in all proper cases the Government’s purse 
would be at the disposal of an ofiicer who was the defendant in a case, while those 
who brought frivolous and vexatious cases would be mulcted in costs. 

30th. Tariff Problems of Indian Federation The House of Commons, resuming 
discussion on the India Bill rejected by 221 votes to 52 the clause moved by Mr. 
Linton Thorp, Conservative member for Nelson and Colne, suggesting the setting up 
' of an Indian Tariff Advisory Board. Lord Eustace Percy was of the opinion that 
the clause would destroy any safeguard proposed in the Select Committee Report 
and would land Lancashire in hopeless litigation in which they would always be 
beaten. Mr. Morgan Jones asserted that the board would be futile against boycott 
and that there was the likelihood of tariff questions being forced to the centre of 
party politics. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney General, winding up tlie debate on the 
clause, held that such a board would be faced with the question of how to balancing 
India’s budget. ^ The Attorney-General added that if there were means of devising 
an impartial tribunal^ which would fairly hold the scales between the two interests 
— India and Lancashire — the Government would gladly consider such a proposal. 
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l£t. Bl Sentenced for Conspiracy : Widespread Plot for Armed Rising in India S 
Burma After a trial lasting nearly two years, during which 500 witnesses were 
examined, 31 men were convicted by a Special Tribunal at Alipur, Calcutta 6n a 
charge of conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor. Six men were 
sentenced to transportation for life, three to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
nine to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and the remainder to terms varying 
from six years" 'to one year’s imprisonment. Four men were acquitted but two of 
them were immediately rearrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Two 
approvers were pardoned. The conspiracy was described as one to promote a 
simultaneous armed rising throughout India and Burma, to facilitate which men 
were recruited and arms and explosives procured, funds being obtained through 
widespread dacoities, robberies and murders. The revolutionaries’ proposals included 
the use of gas in an attempt to rescue some of their imprisoned comrades, attacks 
on arsenals and military outposts, and the use of poisoned weapons. 

6th. Jubilee Celebrations of E, M. the King : — ^India celebrated *the Silver Jubilee 
in a fitting manner. Thanksgiving services and prayers in temples and mosques, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires and free entertainments were among the 
numerous forms of festivity. H. E. the Viceroy broadcast India’s greetings and 
also his message to India. 

8th. Reforms Bill Debate : No Divide S Rule^^ Policy for India : — ^Discussion of 
the question of communal representation in the new Indian Legislatures occupied 
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t4tli. India Bill Debate ; Indebtedness of Indian Byots : — Concern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agriculturist was expressed by several members when the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee *sta.ge of the India BiU. Descri- 
bing moneylending in India as one of the most serious problems of the country, 
Sir Henry Page Croft emphasized that decision in regard to it should be taken only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of the Central authority. The 
speaker di’ew the attention of the House to the danger of peasants 
being driven to desperation and declared that last year, in the Punjab 

alone, 13 moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 
He admitted that the money-lender might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous interest was charged in many 
cases and that those agriculturists who were drawn into his “nef * were rarely 
able to escape. Mr. R, A. Butler, while agreeing that steps were necessary to 
eradicate the evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Henry Page Croft’s proposal was defeated by 280 votes 


15th. Franchise Plan for India : Commons Adopts Sir 8, Eoare^s Schedule : — 
With the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 36-page Franchise Schedule, the House 
of Commons completed consideration of the Committee Stage iof the Bill. The 
electoral q_ualifioations for Madras Presidency were taken up first and Mr. Seymour 
Cocks moved an amendment to include ‘‘receipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 35. Mr. R. C. 
Attlee moved an amendment reoommen(hng that 120 days’ residence should be the 
sole qualificatjon for the Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Rathbones’ proposal for a new condition that the 
wife of a literate man should be enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cook’s proposal 
that the stipulation that women should apply for inclusion in the register be 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. After completion of the provincial 
schedules, the entire Franchise &hedule, along with the Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amended be reported to the House was 
carried. 

17th. Bengal's War on Terrorism : Further Prohibitory Measure by CoDern^^ 
ment A further important step in the fight against the terrorism menace, w^ taken 
by the Government of Bengal, In a communique the Government ^ prohibited the 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pointed out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improved, 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by the utmost vigil- 
ance on the part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public security, 
and that there had been numerous sharp reminders of the danger with whiqh the 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. What was described as “the 
very welcome change in the public’s attitude to this dangerous conspiracy,” commen- 
ted upon but, at the same time^ attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
been detained because their connexion with the terrorist movement, had been de- 
finitely established. “It would be a disaster” added the communique^ “were the 
Government to permit the efforts of the last five years to be thrown away by- 
failure to do, what they were satisfied, was their clear duty at the present jxmoture.^’ 

23rd. Indian Federation's Finances: Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
rejected : — Finance questions figured largely ^ in the discussion in_ the House of 
Commons when the Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry^ Page 
Croft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a Commission to 
report whether the financial position justified the estabhshment of a Federation. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to the ^ whole scheme, he said, than a doubt 
whether all obligations would be fulfilled. Sir Samuel Hoare strongly resisted the 
proposal declaring that “they had quite enough of Statutory Commission’s investi- 
gations and inquiries in the last seven years.” Sir Samuel emphasized ^at the 
most formidable side of the finance problem was connected with the establistoent 
of provincial autonomy, and the Government, he said, would set an inquiry in 
motion immediately the BiH was enacted. The clause was rejected. Another clause, 
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duty. In tlie Cantonment area one-quarter had been destroyed, and much damage 
was done in the R. A. F. area, where the barracks were totally destroyed and omy 
6 out of 27 machines were serviceable. Quetta town was being sealed up under 
military guard owing to medical advice. It was estimated that 20,000 corpses 
remain buried under the debris and they were being extracted and cremated. The 
refugees were all evacuated from the ruined city. The military were doing rescue 
work. Medical officers, nurses and medical supplies^ were despatched to Quetta. 
A number of relief parties were being organised. Owing to continued prevalence 
of earth tremours, the necessity for harbouring supplies and heavy demands made 
on railway tran^ort, the admission of private individuals into Quetfe area had been 
prohibited. H. E. the Yiceroy issued an ^peal for contributions to the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund which he opened. Babu Rajendra Pr^ad, the Congress 
President, also issued an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. The Quetta 
catastrophe was considered to be worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa- 
lling loss of lives, the loss of property was estimated at orores of rupees. 


JUNE 1935 


l«t. The number of persons killed or wounded in the whole of the Quetta earthquake 
area is now unofficially estimated at 30,000. The British death-roll is reported to 
be about 200, but a Karachi message stated that some hundreds of British soldiers 
were dead and hundreds of others were injured, while mai^ more were missing. 

Two hundred persons were, killed by the destruction of Quetta General Hospital ; 
20 European and 100 Indian members of the North-Western Railway staff, with 
their families, died ; and it was believed that the entire Indian quarters of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths. 

Owing to the Civil police force having been practically wiped out, martial law 
qperatea at Quetta to prevent looting. Additional police were being drafted from the 
Ixontier province and elsewhere. 

There was immense difficulty in delivering telegraphed mess^es to Quetta as it 
was impossible to find addresses. The postal authorities’ difficulties increased by the 
absence of many members of the staff. 

5th India Bill v Commons Passes Third Reading With the defeat of the Labour 
amendment for the rejection of the India Bill in the House of Commons, the Bill 
passed the third reading and was sent to the House of Lords. Major James Milner 
said that the Labourites opposed the Bill because it not onlv did not Mfil 
Parliament’s repeated pledges, but held out no hope of their early fulfilment. Mr. 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against the Bill. He said the forces against 
the opponents of the measure were too strong and complained that their views 
had not received the slightest consideration from the Government. Mr. Churchill 
expressed astonishment that the Government obstinately pressed forward with 
the Bill when the domestic political situation was so uncertain and when Europe 
was drifting towards a catasti'ope. He said that the Government could claim 
to have provided neither good government by consent. The constitution, he added, 

was not final. 


15th. Police Officer Murdered The first terrorist crime since the attempt on the 
life of the Bengal Governor in May 1934 occured in Faridpur Disteiot in the night 
when Sub-Inspector Byed Arsad iJi in charge of the Goalundo Police Station was 
murdered while working in his office by a terrorist suspect belonging to Chitt^ong, 
who was interned within the police station limit. Mr. Arsad Ali was practically 
decapitated and death^ was instantaneous. The alleged assassin was promptly 
arrested with a bloodstained dah. 
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Notes on Indian distorjf 

( With speoicd Stress on The Hindu Period ) 

^Scientific Htotory’’ 

It has truly beeu said that a history of ladia that reveals the vrhole pauorama 
of the vast miUennia of her distiuctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 

f ives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ^scientific history^ ^ 
,as>_ however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned witeout being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur- 
sion into the age that saw the birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in the sixth 
century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and 
there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” 
have, probably^ a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millennia. But 
from the position where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast 
remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, 'at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human rememDranoe, 

“The Missinq- Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. 0.), the galaotical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds of 
deoipherable'and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of “documen- 
tary^’ evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora- 
tive evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on soienMc lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist. 

“Touch of Life” 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther- win not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with me touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. we can 
build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. Bo we 
have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, “physiolo- 
^oal” history. 

Oeoinio Histoet 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Eg^t. Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his- 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Buddha and Mahavixa in the sixth century B. C. Eeoently, however, a very old 
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birth, by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into tbe parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or latter ‘‘revolts” have thus “sijuared their acoounfi” with the same 
parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side with 
one another and with the latter. 

Power of AssmuATioN 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex: against such disintegrating forces as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by the Mahammedan Power — and the final subjugation of the^ whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
the great Moghul Emperers— India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at last three thousand years. And, 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned from trade to 

S uest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
ar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Marhatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing -a compact and coherent political and military orgamsation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, app^ently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Yedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional^ unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred Land, 
her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and Embom- 
ments. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or anEpapire as such. The 
spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and^ consolidation of Nationalism m 
the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hardly coigist 
with any form of centralised State control. The aU-oontrolling and co-ordinating 
Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human* Yalues ^d Conduct) rather than any 
State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent alle^ance to the reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance 
to any kingship that might function for the time being. So the village communiues 
continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little 
affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

“Dharma” 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has defi- 
nitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” nationa- 
lism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of those higher 
values ; and the Darmashastras (or Codes laying down social and individual conduct) 
were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism and 
Jainism and other “reforming”^ movements have tended only to stress such values ^ as 
non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These forces operating 
through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses a common dis- 
position not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary mihtary 
state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Ideals and Ideas 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Yedas 
(Samhitas, Brahman as, Aranyakas and Upanishads), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
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wMch. swept all before them, and in the first oentnry A. T). a considerable portion of 
North-west India came under their influence, 

Gupta Dynasty 

Nanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion, under him the Kushan branch of the 

Ynen-ohi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
raid die India rose — the Andhra dynasfy. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjsun would, some- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin- 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was a^ain shifted to 
Pamliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samndragupta, who 
^ed for fifty years, and his son'Chandragupta, greatly distingmshed themselves not only 
in war but in me sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the (vhinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, 
their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end 
of the fifth century — when the White Huns from Central India began to pour them- 
selves, into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose re^me, it should 
- be noted, there had been a reviv^ and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahma- 
nioal culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Puranas ; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers^ in historical times— Asoka. iltoperor Harsha, who con- 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity bf his religious outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In ihat, India is still panted 
in generally bright and even glowing oolonrs. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and^ gradually with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the politick 
nninoation of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures. ..like 
Yikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few ^d far 
between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalnkyas and Oholas were the principal actors, Kash- 
mere in the north, Kananj in the Doab and Beng^ in the east were ^so alive with 
many vivid and vital scenes ^d events of poIitioS, cultural and social interest. But 
we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the con- 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantie of the old caste of 
Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruimg caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition that 
the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another ever since tiie second 
quarter of the 7th. century had^ to encounter and ultimately bear down. Gnzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmere, Hanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Rajput ascendency— a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which future generations of pamots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, ^ Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held swaj;. Rajput bravery ana Rajput love of indepedence^ were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, SHahia- 
han and Aurangzib. Col, Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedaas. it should be noted, tiie great 
prize was not very easily or quioMy won ] that the first . Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the- end of the i2tii century. 
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of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and pommeroe_ of the whole 
civilised world. Jn fact, America or the West Indies was^ disco'v^red m attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, Brenoh, Dutoh ^d 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market and, eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzib, the government of the country w^, 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autoimmy down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local oineis— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the m of fightmg^ 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like iShiva]i tor 
example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his Mgh po^cal aspirations. 

It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powera and also of the kingdoms 
of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the South. And British Power in ^^se to 

paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in tiiem. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchante of London fomed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company ^ was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adniims- 
tering its affairs in the three ^presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly wiih a view to preserving and consolidating its g;rowmg ^d 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and mtegue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrpons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territori^ 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, wmoh 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the .^ost decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757, ^ The battle wp won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support ^ of ihe 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Beng^. I^^s worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so during the critical 

period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great "War. The machinery of 
^ministration by the East India Company was from time to toe motoed 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Counoil was made the supreme admimstatiye 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which me Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and h^ceforth, the lyoy" 
emor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not,^ ^cept as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the 

Government. . i. i a « 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great V^ar were great, but the reward 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a progmssive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be de- 
termined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationahst aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function mough it has 
been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parliamentary 
Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act dyarchy or a 
Mnd of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the nation- 
building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to me 
legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held omcd 
under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Govemor)^ meant little more than 
a complication of the adnoinistrative machinery which became, in consequence, more otma- 
brous W expensive. The Central Government continued to remain ^lanitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-omoial 
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I. The Delusion of New Delhi 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog: 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for^ India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla — 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot^* — had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high voltage. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the British llion even in the viceregal den— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upon other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure and persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position, backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors as 
the tacit consent and law-abidingness of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern- 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that any laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; that taxes and rates demanded 
by tit .will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
important sense, the Indian Government feels sure that its foundations 
are sufficiently, broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
reared its “steel frame^^ structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent^ upon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
and for the Indian people. 
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a Titan of War and not into those of an Archangel of Peace* Of 
course in many minor spheres of innocuous public utility the League 
has been able to keep a record which shows much to its credit. But in all 
vital matters of world importance, its record of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical. 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. ^ First, 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of justice, 
and how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to build the 
fabric of international justice. This is the main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved to its being solved, 
the way will be paved to the other problems being solved. Those 
other problems are mainly two. First, how to make Right prevail in 
every case and not Might : how to make collective interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word, the ultimate court of 
appeal in all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, so long as 
we have classes having interests at variance with one another. Second, 
How to place each distinctive Race or Culture upon a footing best 
calculated to create or provide conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words, How 
to create conditions for its free, unhampered self-fulfilment. We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking the case of any 
particular country, race or culture, it is possible to set forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour. The fundamental problem as stated 
above niay suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But we make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 

IV. The Three Fujtoamental Ideas 

The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of societiesi 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtful that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has not, by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its claim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly still-born and has been kept alive 
chiefly for anti-League purposes, by artificial means, the latter (i. e. 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red to 
allow the stream of human federation to ever run smooth and clear 
towards its promised Destiny. Not only so. The League has not 
unoften prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that they 
may tixe better conspire and contrive to lord it over the rest of the 
world ; and while keeping up a pretence of regard for the Leiigue 
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and, ^ therefore, greater harmony and progress, amongst the world^s 
teeming millions. Whether the Soviet Russia has or has not yet 
reached this consummation, is another question. It is a question of 
fact and demands a careful and impartial enquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the actual picture of the Soviet Union has been drawn in 
flagrantly different colours by presumably competent observers who 
claim that they have sketched and drawn from the original. It has 
proved both a glowing picture and a dismal one.. Intermediate tones 
have also occasionally been received. Perhaps one must steer clear of 
both a Soviet heaven in actual being and a Soviet hell. One^s 
interests are commonly so exclusive in the capitalist system 
or in the reverse, that one can hardly, in a case like this, 
expect to be presented with what we may call a just and balanced 
picture. But even assuming that the actual thing is darker, than as 
commonly drawn for the edification of one group of interests or other, 
we must say ip justice to the Communist Idea that the fault, in so far 
as it really exists, cannot be attributed to the Idea itself so much as to 
the actual methods pursued to carry it out, and to the ensemble of world 
situations to-day which, naturally, oflFer resistance to a process which 
would cut them violently across their grain. It is the methods actually 
adopted to realize the end and the more or less stubborn resistance and 
reaction produced by them in the circumambient world-order which have 
engendered a tangle of forces and confusion of efieots not permitting 
the Communist Endeavour to appear in its true sense and right perspec- 
tive. Fascist Italy or Germany and the more or less capitalist regime in 
other countries have in fear and haste donned their armour of offence, 
and defence, and the coloured, think, curved glasses on their eye-holes 
not only magnify and colour the actual dispositions of their common 
“euemy^^ but they even conceal their own true and natural expression. 
It may well be that .Fascist Italy, or Nazi Germany is like a floatings 
ice-berg, only the floating one-tenth of which is Fascist or Nazi, and 
the remaining submerged nine-tenths are socialist or communist. And 
it may so happen that the floating pyramid may one day topple over 
and rest with its apex merged in the depths and its broad and massive 
foundations rising majestically into the light of the day. 

VII. The Utopia 

For our own part, whilst we cannot help admiring the grandeur and 
beauty of the communist conception of the Utopia, we cannot also help 
regretting that this Utopia has been sought to be materialised upon 
earth by means which may produce not only a temporary chaos out of 
which an earthly paradise is expected to slowly take its rise, but one 
out of which Capitalism, going under for a while, may come back as a 
revived Titan smashing up the flimsy structure of the hastily improvised 
and unset Utopia. The Communist analysis of the human tangle is 
not thorough and far-reaching enough. Its treatment of the' human 
being as mainly an economic animal, and of human society as mainly 
an economic entity, is not radical enough to ensure that the success of 
its plan as it is now conceived will lead us further than half-^way or 
quarter way houses along the long and arduous path that has to be 
trodden ere we are within the hailing distance of our journey^s end. 
Unless we start with an understanding and appreciation of the deeper 
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formation — such has been attempted by the ^eat religions of the world 
and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the external relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumulative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality^ of human endeavour, we must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves showing ascent and 
descent Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni- 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 

X. The Deeper Issees 

But in this Introduction we have no desire to examine and decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps were before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightly put them off. The ‘ wolf^ of Com- 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. You can 4:ive the “wild 
woIF from your door only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or, 

to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com- 

munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. Y"ou must 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable and effective. If you sincerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, tr^ it by all means. But mere temporising mil not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 

of the new ideology actually gets you under, you may be sure that the 

ruse in the hour of need will not stand you in good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough and permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium, ‘reducing injustice and exploita- 
tion progressively to the vanishing point, by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will no longer exist. Your method and route and 
those of your enemy’^ will then be found to gradually converge and 
meet. They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aims and ^purposes. If there be such agreement, your plans and those 
of your enemy^^ will be found to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. They will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole. The Fascist programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind out of the Communist sails and vice versa. So long as the con- 
science of Humanity, of the different races and peoples, do not, wake 
up to a recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
variety of component notes in the resultant Theme, one Idea— Fascist 
or Communist or any other— will seek to dictate and require the rest 
of them to capitulate. The soul of exploitation, coercion and tyranny 
will so long live. The seed of dis-harmony and discord will so long 
live also. 
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ceremony and flourish, pass resolutions in the name of 
Vox D&t\ would see to it that their resolutions and speeches backipg 
the resolutions were so broadcast as to attract the notice of the 
Olympic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days^ labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respective professions to make their 
private pile and win their personal laurels. Yet for an India of 
undeveloped political and class consciousness, the three days^ Vakil 
breath was not quite lost upon a common platform. The common plat- 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol, the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands of visitors assembled in the 
pandal and others who happened to be interested in the performance. 
Gradually, however, the Congress became increasingly a mass move- 
ment It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
— freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India, The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIII. The Congeess Machinery How Far Adequate 

Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organisa- 
tion in which the interests of all — the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes — are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on the Fundamen- 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not tra'usformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice and suffering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute Indians untold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress front row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been the chief of these self-denying workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit Jawharlal has'’ also been a prominent figure, and 
the socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which have of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to the 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There are 
other stars of exalted, pure brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indian 
ocean, but have also shown the way along which the benighted bark 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef of 
8 
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and the kind of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 

difference. If the White Paper or the J. P. 0. Scheme has failed to 

evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the goal has 

not been clearly set before us, but because we have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that we shall be permitted 
to run at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country may think it worth its while to run after. For, as regards 
the goal, it is the substance of independence that matters. This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside the British Comon- 
wealth of Nations as outside. At any rate, ^ this is not at present an 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com- 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi- 
caps. 


XV. Substance and Shadow 

It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible but easy for us, — it is this feeling of 
inferioritj' complex thrust on us — that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism^^ with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep- 
endence) independently of British Governments help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations. 

XVI. The Point of Vital Diffebence 

It is idle and unwise, therefore, to think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. If Great Britain is serious in her declaration that the goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will see to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference as regards the kind of start 
to be now made and the pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
i£ it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural* It may be like the hare and the tortoise in the story running 
a race. The hare jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sure 
and steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it may be 
sure. And, quite possibly, as in the story, the tortoise may win. The 
result is a question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents met or 
sought on the way, the chances are ninety-nine to one that the hare will 
win. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stead no doubt, but 
virility and forcefulness are traits that are necessary to move things 
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late at a tremendously high pressure threatening to completely blow up 
the machinery of "‘civilisation^^, at any moment. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself. 

XVIIL The Existing Ordeb 

The political and economic structure which, for some time, proved 
useful in this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manifests. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whether we deal with the India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations. 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government. The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and non-violent, have let off some 
pent-up steam, and they have been, inspite of some of their unwelcome 
features, an warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old'fashioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
charge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind “line” in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise and fall of pressure. 
When, for instance, the civil disobedience movement started by the 
Congress is. checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It is this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con- 
gress is dead and finished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and communist movements also is, in part, due to this misrea- 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked — a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to bear upon it. Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what^ hozo and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distur- 
bance of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to be 
checked by all means. And this has to be done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machine should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason — whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
cerefully examine his machine and put it in order. This repairing and 
renewing must be, in every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
only by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
the purpose, that uudesired disturbances can be effectively checked. It 
is like fortifying the constitution itself against the disease-producing 
germs and other causes of ailing. Now, the British Government has been 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms. But has it been 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both members of the 
League. Yet when Japan made an war of aggression on China, no 
solicitude worth the name was evinced in high quarters for redressing 
the injury done to the League cause by an application of the milita^ 
or economic sanctions. Japan was allowed to create a precedent in 
defiance of the League Principles which Mussolini has now followed. 
The re-arming of Germany is a fact which, again, is considered by 
many as a violation of the Principles of the League. But France and 
Fn gta n d and other Big Powers had to swallow it as best they could. 
Britain has never been slow to draw her nuts safe in any manner of 
fire that may burn. She has recently concluded, presumably behind the 
back of the League, an _ Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Yet the 
League Idea was to especially forbid the making of private pacts and 
alliances which have always been found to entangle inter-national 
relations. On many a critical occasion in the past the League has been 
quietly sabotaged. Powers bent upon securing their ends have joined 
or left the League according as the one course or the other would best 
subserve their ends. Even now, when Italy has steadily been closing 
its death grip on the neck of poor Abyssinia, our modern saints and 
sages, who were swearing by the Cross of the League Idea, are quietly 
tucking the Cross away in their inner garments, presumably very near 
to their hearts, whilst their hands have automatically flown, not indeed 
as yet to the side where the sword may be hanging, but to their 
pockets where their class or imperialist interests are safe-custodied. 
Already the cry has been heard that the League has been or is going 
to be side-tracked. And although the stage actors, especially in view of 
the elections ahead, have been loudly protesting their innocence, there 
seems to be hardly a room for doubt that, behind the screens, plots are 
maturiDg whereby each Big Power draw its share of nuts, proportionate 
to its bigness, safe out of the fire, while allowing the crude ore of 
Abyssinian independence to be burnt in the furnace of an exterminating 
modern war, so that it may be speedily sublimated into a "sphere of 
Influence’’ to be influenced by the pact and plan of the plotting 
Powers. Really, it is the strategic and economic importance of Aby- 
ssinia from the British imperialist point of view — its importance with 
reference to Egy pt and Sudan and British Somaliland in Africa and 
its Empire and trade routes in the East and the Far East — which has 
made British statesmen so ardent apostles of the Cross of the League. 
It has been suggested, and not perhaps quite unjustly, that the present 
conflict is only ostensibly a conflict between Italy and Abyssinia ; that, 
in reality, it is a conflict between British Imperialism already in actual 
flesh and blood and the Imperialism of the ancient Roman Eagle of 
which Mussolini now feverishly dreams and which, in the womb of 
Destiny, seems to be already in the throes of its birth. The good things 
of the world are not too many for the greed or need of two rival 
Empires. And one of the best things of the world is England’s Indian 
possession — the brightest jewel in the Crown. Egypt, the Red Sea with 
its two lock-gates at Suez and Aden, have also an importance all 
their own. A First-Class Power like Italy perched on the salubrious, 
strategic and commanding heights of Abyssinia, will, obviously, be too 
menacingly a powerful factor for the security and “safe sailing’ of the 
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I rememlier one occasion •when he stated that he would like to close down every 
recruiting station in the country, and added that the making of munitions was ‘^devils 
work” and appealed to the womng men to throw up their jobs rather than lend a 
finger to it. 

I was myself speaking in the House of Commons a few days later and ventured 
to remind him in this connection that when in office he had voted on three different 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates and had, therefore, him- 
self sanctioned expenditure of something like ^6450,000, 000 worth of “de'vils work”. 

^ Sj; 5*5 5^5 

Mr. Lansbury, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

On far too niany questions he had one policy and his party pursued another. 

As he himself said in his apologia at the party conference at Bzdghton : ^During 
the last 'Six years first in the Labour Government and ^ then as leader of the party, 
I have been in a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansbury could tole- 
rate indefinitely. 

For he is a man who, throughout his life, had sought for the truth. 'When he has 
found it — or thought that he had found it — whatever the cost he has stood up for it. 

And one might add that not only in Home affairs but in the most 
vital matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr. Lansbury, and 
possibly also, Lord Irwin, the ‘'Christian Viceroy^^ found themselves “in 
a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position^^ when, under the Labour 
Government, they were fighting and trying to hold in a strangling grip 
Indian Nationalism. 

XXIV, Dr. Jekyjx And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many, 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of lucid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright self-contradiction. 
Poor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
India’’, continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
of the Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
also in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
of mere dual personality in many cases : it is one of multiple perso- 
nality, And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the same 
high, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left giveth, but the one taketh away what 
the other giveth. Often the one arrests the other, and the result is 
that nothing is given. But we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist branch of psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profifceers who manage 
‘*the devil’s work”, and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who ‘‘have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage”, there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortally hit 
by wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in the last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. And His 
Excellenoy the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when he was 

9 
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which may be aptly described as a kind of war neurasthania. Govern- 
ments are believed sometimes to go on war to keep themselves in 
power. It has been suggested, for instance, that Mussolini has waged this 
war upon Abyssinia as an alternative to his own downfall. It may or 
may not be so. But one thing is certain. War is not merely a safety- 
valve for letting off superflous steam that would otherwise imperil the 
Plant of the existing System, but it is often a goad or a stunt to 
serve a variety of purposes which are not helpful or legitimate in 
view of the general good. We shall not discuss the general question 
whether war and pestilence are safety-valves which Nature must 
occasionally use to relieve the accumulated pressure of population upon 
available means of subsistence, or also, whether they are some of the 
means employed by the Powers shaping human destiny to effect a 
spiritual and moral purging and cleansing of the race which has been 
overdue. The Bhagavad Gita speaks of a Righteous War and the 
faltering hero is braced up by Divine Word to fight it. Many will 
say that this is not merely an inner fight between Good and Evil. 
Battles externally fought may also be righteous. At any rate, many 
continue to think that it may be so. Hitler and Mussolini have both sung 
hallellujah: to the War-god, Many, again, think that though war is 
an evil, per se good will sometimes come out of it. That noble 
exiled son of Bengal — Subhas Gh. Bose — , for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the Modern Review says that the dark war 
cloud which now, perhaps “no bigger than the palm of your hand’^ 
hangs menacingly on the African horizon, may not be without its 
proverbial silver lining. 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver lining. ^ So it is in^ the case of 
Abyssinia. Abyssinia will go down fighting, but she will stir the conscience of the 
world. On the one hand throughout the world of coloured races there will be a 
new consciousness. The consciousness will herald, the dawn of a ^ new life 
among the suppressed nations. All imperialists m’e feeling uneasy about this pheno- 
menon and General smuts gave expression to it in one of his recent speeches. On the 
other hand, thinking men in the imperialist countries have begun to asx themselves if 
the system of colonization is at all a justifiable one. Prof. Harold Laksi once in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian suggested, for example, that all the African colonies of 
Great Britain should be handed over to the League of Nations. Of late, Mr. Lansbury 
has made a passionate appeal for pooling together all the raw materials of the worla 
for the common benefit of mankind. And last but not least, even the die-hard Sir 
Samuel Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that he welcomed an investigation some- 
what in the direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So even the imperialist 
“haves” have begun to feel a prick of conscience. 

There are two ways in which Imperialism may come to an end — either through an 
overthrow by an anti-imperialist agency or through an internecine struggle among 
imperialists themselves. If the second course is furthered by the growth of Italian 
Imperialism, then Abyssinia will not have suffered in vain. 

XXVII. “Haves” And “Have-nots” 

Thus wars which are being fought between the imperialist “haves” 
and “have-nots”, may, under certain conditions and in some cases, 
lead to a kind of result which it would be diflScult to otherwise bring 
about. Such wars may lead to the crash of the entire structure of 
imperialism itself — bringing down both its “Have” and “Have-not” wings 
into a common welter of destruction, out of which ^ a more just and 
balanced order of society, not arbitrarily split up into haves and have- 
nots, will gradually build itself. The economically and politically suppres. 
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terranean while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary are 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election plat- 
form or on the international stage. They are determined to maintain 
peace which, of course, means Big White Peace — with the help 
of the League. The help of the League, however, was not 

^invoked” in some other post- War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big White Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of “Little Powers^^. Great Powers will have none of it. 
Their present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical.^ But are they prepared to follow up to the “last ditch^^ their 
Logic iu its most logical march to its most logical consequences ? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw — CTime and lide ’^) — 

XXX. Great Powers And Little 

It served us right for signing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible treaty with 
one hand, and, with the other, an equally impossible Covenant to which the Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, and never on any important occasion showed the 
slightest intention of taldng seriously. 

But this Italian business is much more complicated. When Signor Mussolini, like 
the yill^e black smith, looked the whole world in the face and told it to go to hell, he 
split it into irreconcible factions, in which Pacificsts always the most ferocious of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always terrined, declare that we must keep 
out of it at all costs. The conflicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale. 
The noblest attitude struck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and Benito 
Mussolini, but between supernational law represented by the League of Nations and 
predatory nationalism, Fascism, and the ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

Our love of exalted moral attitudes responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch iu it. Such a case against Italy is nothing if not logical, and the complete logic 
of the situation would not only involve the excitement of sending our young men to 
drop bombs on Rome and Florence, Yenice and Verona, Ravenna and Padua where we 
spend snob delighted holidays, but transfer to the League of New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Gibraltar and our South African Dominions ; in short, of all these 
territories of the British Empire which we have annexed precisely as Italy proposes 
to annex Abyssinia, 

^ ‘‘I am following your example, gentlemen”, said the Duce when the point was 
raised. He might have added that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

To this we have not a word to say except that if there had been a League of 
Nations when we did these things we should of course never have dreamt of doing 
them. In which case there would have been no British Empire, 

XXXI. The Vicious Circle 

So our slipping, in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into the robe 
of imperialism in the predatory, pre-League days of yore has involved 
us in a curious vicious circle. The logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by the tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish the latter by eating it up, head and tail. 
Inspite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the last words of the 
article from which a few lines have been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction — 

I suppose the Negus must fight because if he does not the tribes will possibly 
kill him for cowardice ; hut in the long run the bourgeois will win ; and what is 
more, the European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on the 
Negus even whilst they profess to put it on IL Duce. They must willy nilly he loyal 
to their civilization, such as it is. The Italians must allow us to slaughter the Mom- 
ands, because, if we do not kill these warlike hillmen they will kill us* And we must 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Danakils for the same reason. 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
timely lever by which the world can be lifted out of the bottomless 
pit into which it has been fast sinking, India should, therefore, beware 
how she allows her noble and still alive civilisation to act and be reac- 
ted upon by modern forces. Her cultural subjection, and her economic 
and political dependence will continue to make her a prime strain and 
stress centre in the present imperialist framework as she so long has 
been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter- 
national dis-equilibrium and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possession — 
with all the power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means — then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctionsi military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to be merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not aflord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisturbed. 

XXXV. Isolation and Imitation 

Every country claiming current value for its own distinctive civi- 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its genius may be given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, Will, in the same act, make its contribu- 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Plan 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herself 
“in the image of^ Soviet Russia or Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. 
Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will be of 
any value. The Indian National Congress,^ if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussulmans, Christians 
and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only the factors> external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can be coun- 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist and other parties that are evolving inside or outside it, 
have bestowed **a^serious thought on the supremely vital question of what 
the distinctive nature of^the Indian Genius may be and what Plan — com- 
prehensive Plan — should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. In the last century, the Congress started its children's 
drUl of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters. Lately, 
she has been taught some radical or socialist exercises too. But these 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, health-giving 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
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she should be prepared for an end which, one way or the other, will not 
be deemed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment over, 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradually 
gather momentum, and, in due course, weighted down with the policy of 
OfiBce-acceptance, it will find itself moving irresistibly down-:hill into the 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady and 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian “ism^\ basking in the sun 
of official favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian value 
and interest in the fossil wings of the museum of living history. In 
that case, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in life and hardening in death, it mil be a factor of increasingly dwindl- 
ing power index, for good or for evil, until, at the natural completion 
of the course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in the Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian moderatism, though (as its critics allege) practically a 
cypher in some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump card 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that, after due protests and petitions, it will fail us not when the time 
comes for work and no more talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent, that may be offered. Recently, another trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Comma- 
nalism. But it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It is 
often a factor of positive mischief. Now, the question is this — Is the 
Congress — a national institution of power and promise — going ultimately 
to be a cypher ? That will depend upon whether it is going to make 
elections and offices its main concern for the present and its sole con- 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
the Legislative Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions, 
suflScient and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, Furna or 
naturally growing into such, cannot be possibly fed and worked by the 
“energy^^ which the Council Chamber or even the Polling Booth under 
existing or proposed conditions can be expected to generate. Do you or 
do you not practically turn your back upon the door of the power 
house where the required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo ? 
If you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
freezing into death, and transforming ultimately into mummies or dum- 
mies. Then, like some other cyphers, both here and elsewhere, you will 
count only when “on the back^^ of real numbers. 

XXXVIII. OxtiERs WILL Count 

But the Dynamo will still be operated by others. And these others 
will then count. Either the Left Wing of the Congress, growing in 
bulk and power, will devour the Eight and the Centre, just as Indian 
Extremism grew to devour Moderatism and Liberalism. Or, as it is 
more likely, the Congress will cast off its worn-out brown bureaucratic 
skin, and continue to live and thrive as a new Thing. In either case, 
the grown Thing or the new Thing will be an essentially different Thing. 
It may discard not only the skin of present-day Congress methods but 
even the skeleton of present^Congress ideology. This transformation has 
already set in. There is no denying it or stopping it absolutely. But 
Congress should have the vision to visualise what has been coming and 
the strength to guide and control the process. Because its form will " 
10 
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socialist limb will, evidently, mean a supply of ever fresh blood to 
the hal£-a-century old Congress Body. It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of the Congress to be diverted from an earnest grapp- 
ling with the problem of all problems — a just and equitable readjust- 
ment of the economic and social relations of the classes and masses in 
India. Apart from such effort being constantly made, Congress politi- 
cal activity is likely to gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs of the Congress Urge will, in that case, be less and less 
ample until they dry up altogether. On the other hand, Indian Socia- 
lism will be wise to allow itself to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress. Those wings will shelter and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly be expected to be able to weather 
the storm” that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLI. Fiust Reason 

In the first place, there is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the whirl-wind of inter-nationalism and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct Indian entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words, it may find itself braving the “cosmic elements” 
without first having provided itself with timber and metal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rudder and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop. The Ottawa Pact, for instance, may be a good idea 
so far as the politically and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire are concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to float tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn the necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to be a factor that shall tell in the international sphere. 
She now already enjoys the position of an “originar^ member of the 
League of Nations. But this does not avail her. Germany or Japan 
can get out of the League or get in without much ado according as 
the one act or the other best suits her. She has sanctions for either. 
Italy is still in the L^^ague and kicking at it because she has, or beli- 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the League sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, in theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Inter-nationalism to-day. But she has taken good care 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct natiorial 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in others^ affairs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the process of being developed, a very 
substantial part of the available energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the process and the requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into what is called class 
straggle. Class adjustment may be your final objective ; but you can- 
not march up to it without taking up your first, second and third lines 
of movement, and consolidating each as you advance. At the same time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective; and you 
must make sure at each point as it is reached that you are really 
making for the goal. So Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be suffered to remain in Congress Counsels, but they • should beUnvited 
and justly entertained* 

XLII. Second Reason 

In the second place, though as regards its method, the Congress 
has been accused of sometimes straying from the path of constitutiona- 
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The Congress must define its fundamental position, which should be 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that are 
open to conversion, where and to the extent necessary, by 
a reasonably comprehensive and sound common national ideology 
and plan. In this sense, even the party of violence may 
be accommodated within the common national framework, provided it 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the manner indicated. 
In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
as the common national organisation to convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation to violence, communism, comma nalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should seize upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently — and, possibly, 
as foes and not as friends of the Congress and of one another. 

And there is this last consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India and the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and well-being of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream. If the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be its 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
in the field. The field is as vast as it is interesting. We are all work- 
ing — those of the Congress and those not of it — without making anything 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality that India is. And we have hardly a suspicion of the Power 
that India is. We are still in the frog hole of ignorance and self- 
deception. We have, sometimes, heard the Call of the Ocean or fancied 
that we have heard it, but, in any case, we have heeded it not. W® 
have not yet put ourselves in the right track that shall lead us to it. 
The Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has be©n a hole. Of 
late, it has been stagnating. The Congress should now be out to find 
the track leading to the Sea. And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will be no real, free and open commerce with the rest of the 
world, A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still is — is the supreme 
need of the hour. Will the Congress fail us in this hour of need? If it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick the 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstantial nothingness. If 
the Congress do not throw itself heart and soul into the kind of releas- 
ing, restoring, reforming and reorganising work of which we have spoken, 
the chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind of new 
Delhi ka laddie. Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog? Or, both? 

XLV. Congress Official Programme 

That the shade we have laid on the above dark prognosis is not 
needlessly too thick, will appear from the observations of those who 
are in the “thick of the battle.^^ Babu Rajendra Prasad has, recently, 
described the official programme of the Congress in these words : — “The 
Congress is wedded to a constructive programme and it is two-fold. One 
is the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and friendship amongst 
the people of the country, and the other is the redemption of the poverty 
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of psychic notes— -in fact, over a whole gamut. The countryside is so 
dull, so uninteresting! We so much miss, the thrills. But we do not 
propose to play on them. We reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmaji^s “Fear Complex^^ ; — 

Many workers are so frightened of village life that they fear that if they are not 
paid by some agency they will not be able to earn their living by labouring^ in villa- 
ges, especially if they are married and have a family to support. In my opinion this 
IS a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person goes to a village with the city menta- 
lity and wants to live in villages the city life, he will never earn enough unless he, 
like the city people, exploits the villagers. But if a person settles in a vili^e and 
tries to live like the villagers, he should have no difficulty in making a living “by 
the sweat of his brow”. He should have confidence that if the villagers who are 
prepared to toil aU the year round in the traditional unintelligent manner can earn 
Idieir living, he must also earn at least as much as the average villager. This he will 
do without displacing a single villager, for he ^vill go to ;a village as a producer, 
not as a parasite. 

The fact is the villagers have lost all hope. They suspect that every stranger’s 
hand is at their throats and that he goes to^ them only to exploit them. Divorce 
between intellect and labour has paralysed their thinking faculty. Their working hours 
they do not use to the best advantage. The worker should enter such vill^es full of 
love and hope, feeling sure that where men and women labour unintelligently and 
remain unemployed half the year round, he working all the year round and combining 
labour with intelligence, cannot fail to win the confidence of the villagers and earn his 
living honestly and well by labouring in their midst. 

^But what about my children and their education ?’ says the candidate worker. If 
the children are to receive their education after the modern style, I can give no use- 
ful guidance. If it be deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, intelligent 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood in the home of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have their all-round education under the parental roof and withal they will 
be partly earning members of the family from the moment they reach the years of 
understanding ana are able to use their hands and feet in a methodical manner. There 
is no school equal to a decent home and no teachers equal to honest virtuous parents. 
Modem high school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their children will 
never be ^le te get it, and thank God they willjnever miss it if they have the training 
of Ihe decent home. If the village worker is not a decent man or woman, capable of 
conducting a decent home, he or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 

XLVIL Sahgtiohs fob Swabaj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a virile programme — “iighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part of the nght^^ The kind of political education which 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a ‘mock fight^ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something' like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front^, 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made and!perfected. For such of them we must 
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conducting a decent home, he or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 

XLVIL Sangtiohs for Swaeaj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a virile programme — “fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part of the “fight”. The kind of political education which 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a ‘mock fight^ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
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ever-active heart-touch and soul-touch all round, before the process was 
disturbed and counteracted by some of the discordant^ modern factors, 
A Brahmin and a Chandala would not then usually mix in the sense 
we are now mixing in railway cars or even in restaurants. But both 
formed — in consciousness, feeling and action — members of one family. 
They shared their joys, and sorrows, and were united in life and death. 
One would not eat his meal allowing the other^ to stint or starve 
himself. One could not suffer without the other caring for him and 
looking after him. This is heart-touch. The touch of this touchstone had 
almost transmuted into gold the base metal of so-called untouchability in 
Bengal. We have lost the touchstone and are now throwing out the gold. 
In exchange for what ? Let Dr. Ambedkar answer, if he will. Almost the 
same remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother. 

It is true that some sort of disturbance in the old, “happy’^ order 
was inevitable in any case under the action of the modern ferment 
which has stressed the rights more than the duties of every individual, 
group or community. We have now tasted the fruit of the forbidden 

tree and are smarting under a sense of injustice done to us ; but the 

sense of injustice done by us has been comfortably kept in abeyance- 
In other words, we are not just as keen on what we owe to others as 
on what others owe to us. There has been too much ignorance and 
too much injustice for the old order to remain a permanent framework 
for adjustment. Still the old brand of cement that held together even 
“so much ignorance and injustice” in concord and peace was good. 
We are not sure that the new foreign brand will be better or even 

equally good when both ignorance and injustice are supposed to have 

been considerably lessened. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
ignorance and injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
case. An ethics of duty and service and not one of right and barter 
should prove our last solvent# 

XLIX. The Four Fold Programme 

At the end of the General Introduction — in which we have, for 
reasons which need not here be set forth, mainly dealt in “pious 
generalities^^ — we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
definite programme for our public bodies to follow. As to the general 
lines again, we may just conclude our remarks by saying that such a 
programme must be four-fold to cope with the actual reality and to be 
effective as a lead to what we aspire to make it. The four parts of 
the Plan are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together. First, 
the Political Part. Politics is a modern obsession ; still it is essential. 
It is essential even in the teeth of the dictum that a subject nation has 
no politics. It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troubled, 
by actually being in them. Part of the political work will consist of 
election and Council work. But only the least part of it. The more 
vital part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour being made to teach the 
masses and classes to be self-reliant and to manage their own affairs 
as far as possible without let or hindrance ; to promote a community 
of interests and a co-ordination of efforts ; and by their combined 
pressure make the British people render unto us what is our just doe. 
Not only what is called political consciousness, but also political 

IX 
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-18. FEB. ’35 ] OFHCIAX BILLS PASSED 

Sir N. Gkoksy wanted insertion of Dominion Status in the preamble of the Act. 

Rai Bahadur Mathra Prasad Mehrotra said that the proposed scheme taken as a 
whole was very unsatisfactory and it was hedged in by numerous safeguards and 
reservations directed definitely against Indian interests making the position of legisla- 
tures iUusory and shadowy. The future railway authority would be under the 
Governor-General and popular Ministers would have no voice in the matter. The 
scheme proposed was dictatorship and not self-government. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 

14tli. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council of State to-day rejected Lala Ramsaran Das's 
motion of not accepting the proposed constitutional reforms, by 36 against 10 votes, 
and accepted by 32 to 14 votes Mr. Yamin Khan's motion, which would give a fair 
trial to the new reforms. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna^s amendment for modifications of the J. P. C. proposals was 
negatived without division. . 

The fii’st part of Mr. Qhax^nafar Ali's motion accepting the Communal Award, until 
a substitute was found was passed by 31 to 13 votes, whilst the other two parts of his 
amendments as regards the unsatisfactory character of the provincial scheme and the 
unacoeptability of the Federal Scheme were rejected by 34 to 9 tind 34 to 10 votewS 
respectively. The three parts of his amendments like that of Mr. Jinnah’s in the 
Assembly were voted on separately. 

Mr. Chari then moved his amendment which ran into three clauses and on which 
debate was held separately according to the President’s previous ruling. 

The first clause stated that the council was opposed to the separation of Burma. 

The second clause regretted that the council’s recommendations made in the resolu- 
tion of August 15 last regarding free entry of Indians into Burma and safeguards for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same footing as British subjects 
and companies after separation has been ignored. 

^ The third clause objected to the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary com- 
mittee regai’ding the Governor-General’s special responsibility as regards tariffs on 
Bmmese goods, and the powers given to tlie Secretary of State to fix duties on goods 
imported and exported to and from India and Burma. 

All the clauses were separately voted upon. The first clause was lost witlxout a 
division and the second and the third were lost hy 25 to 11 and 36 to 10 respectively, 

1^, Yamin Kh an's motion for working the new reforms and Mr. Ghaznafar Alikhan’s 
motion for accepting the Communal Awai’d were then put to the vote together as a 
substantive motion and carried without a division. The House then adiourned till 
the 16th. 

Exemption of Co-op, Sugar Factories 

16th. FEBRUARY :-^Rai Bahadur M athiiraprosod Mehrotra to-day moved his 
resolution urging exemption of tho sugar factories established on co-operative lines from 
excise duty. The mover stressed that as tlie co- operative sugar factories stood to better 
conditions of the agriculturists engaged in cane cultivation by giving them a better price 
and advancing loans to them without interest for developing tho cultivation of cane, it 
was highly desirable to give some assistance to those factories. That would promote the 
co-operative movement in the country and benefit the agricultoal masses. 

Mr. F. <7. F. Bounder and Diwan Bahadur Chetty supported the motion. 

Mr Tallents, replying, said that the revenue involved in the proposal was inconsi- 
derabPe, but the principle underlying was of great importance. Co-operative factories 
were receiving sufiicient protection as other factories and as they were meant for mu- 
tual benefit and not for profit, they should not get this special concession, as in that 
case^ they might come in competition with other factories and give them cause for 
legitimate grievances. 

On the Home Secretai’y’s assurance that the representations received in this 
comection throu^ local Governments would be considered by the Government, Rai 
B^adur Mathra Prosad Mehi’otra withdrew the resolution. The House then adjovumed 
till the 18th. 

Indian Naturalization Act Amend, Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY Sir Outhrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Rail\vaySi pre- 
sented the railway budget after which on the motion of B. Hallett, Home 
Secretary, the Bill amending the Indian Naturalisation Act as passed by the Assembly 
was passed, . 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of railways were more 
amenable to public criticisms. 

Mr, E, Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Gutluie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth-' 
coming review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and -asked whetiier this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after that. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their veiy 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, ^ Mr. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to he maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with tlie railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transpoi’t 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for the 
ticketless traveller,^ Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for his 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important office in another part 
of the empii’e. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Bas hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary cut even 
in rmlw^s which were a commercial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. ^ He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced.^ It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro- 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das saidi that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to see how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. He welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker comffiained that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if tlie railways revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Bata tiingh criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards tlie rolling stock, he did not see why railway w^orkshops 
after nearly 100 years’ experience should not produce all the requirements within the 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding, 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salmw cut 
was premature and uniustified. As regards the project on Kumaun railways he hoped 
that the Railway Board would take up the project at the early date. He complained 
of overcrowding in second class compartments and suggested certain improvements, 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee related at length the gievances of the third class 
travelling public and said': H know these will fall on deaf ears because the present 
railway aamiuistratton in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottom, 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of railways were more 
amenable to public criticisms. 

Mr, B, Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Gutluie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth- 
coming review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and -asked whetiier this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after that. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, ^ Mr. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to be maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with tlie railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transpoii: 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for the 
ticketless traveller,^ Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for his 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important office in another part 
of the empii'e. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Bas hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary cut even 
in rmlw^s which were a commercial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. ^ He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced.^ It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro- 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das said^ that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to see how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. He welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker complained that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if tlie railways revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Bata iSingh criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards the rolling stock, he did not see why railway w^orkshops 
after nearly 100 years’ experience should not produce all the requirements within the 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding, 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salai’v cut 
was premature and unjustified. As regards the project on Kumaun railways he hoped 
that the Railway Board woxild take up the project at the early date. He complained 
of overcrowding in second class compartments and suggested certain improvements, 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee related at length the gievanoes of the third class 
travelling public and said': H know these will fall on deaf ears because the present 
railway administration in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottomi 
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fflven effect to. Then, again, there was the Skeen Committee’s recommendation that 50 
per cent. ofJndia’s Army was to be Indianised in 20 years ? Daring the war India was 
left oat 15,000 British soldiers. Now, in peace time, could they not arrange to reduce 
the strength from 60,000 to 30,000 ? This was his specific req.uest. 

Mr. Boasain Imam said that Government as well as the people were powerless 
with regard to the cost of defence and the strength of British soldiers in India, as 
these questions were determined by the War Office and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The army in India was used only for Imperial purposes, and an indepen- 
dent judge would never hold that the present strength was maintained in the interests 
of India. India was not in a position to dictate the nature of duty which the Indian army 
was to perform. The least she could urge was that the British Army be substantially 
replaced by Indian army. The speaker complained that at present recruitment was coimned 
to the northwest corner of India. If the present ratio of two to one was altered, there 
would be a great saving in the army budget. He urged the Government to make a 
representation to His Majesty’s Government that India was_ unable to bear the j^rdeii 
any longer. He disfavoured the idea that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
when Burma was separated from India. , 

The U ommaTid&T-iTi-O hiB'f spoke for half an hour opposing the resolution. He said 
that it was not in the power of the Governnient of India to recommend to His 
Majesty’s Government that either the rate of Indianisation be increased or the propor- 
tion of British soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 

Proceeding, His Excellency referring to the argument that the air force could ^ be 
strengthened to reduce the land forces said that other nations had practically ^ retained 
the same force of ground troops as they did before the War. And -other*, nations were 
in a much graver danger of war in the air than India. 

Mr. Hosain Imam had referred to the bogey that the scale of India’s army was 
dictated by His Majesty’s Government especially by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Mr, Imam asked whether the report of the Export Committee on which the 
recent decision was taken would be published. 

The Commander-ifi-Gkief : No, I can’t do that any more than 1 can publish the 
report of the Rawlinson Committee. Both are confidential. In fact the Indian mem- 
bers of the Government in 1922 wanted that the report not to be published. 

Eai Bahadur Mehrotra briefly replied and the resolution was rejected by 26 votes 
to 15. 

PuE^rENTION OF POEEIGN RlOE IMPORT 

27th. FEBRUARY The Council of State carried without division the resolution 
of Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty urging Government to take immediate i steps to prevent 
the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
improve the present low prices of rice with a view to alleviate the lot of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hossain Imam definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi- 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Boveral members including a few 
from Madras either voted against it or remained neutral. 

General Discussion of Budoet 

2nd. MARCH ; — ^The galleries were well occupied to hear the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir Phirozp. Sethna said that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James ^ Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. He, therefore, discounted the press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that tlie new Finance Member should take up the question 
of feing the rate of exchange at a figure which would prove^ to be of interest to the 
taxpayer as well as the agriculturists. ^ Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one crore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision and the 
Speyer hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear). Discussing the 
surcharge and income tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the redaction of the surcharge had 
been half instead of one-third and as regards the salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and a half per cent this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and said that 3 and a 
half per cent, was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several 'ichari- 
table organisations, including the Indian Research Fund Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate^ would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, the income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other coun- 
try, except porhai)S England, and this was the testimony of Beveral life insurance com- 
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to 15. 
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the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
improve the present low prices of rice with a view to alleviate the lot of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hossain Imam definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi- 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Several members including a few 
from Madras either voted against it or remained neutral. 

General Discussion of Budget 

2nd. MARCH ;~The galleries were well occupied to hear the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. He, therefore, discounted the press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that tlie new Finance Member should take up the question 
of fixing the rate of exchange at a figure which would prove to be of interest to the 
taxpayer as well as the agriculturists. ^ Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one crore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision and the 
speaker hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear). Discussing the 
surcharge and income tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the reduction of the surcharge had 
been half instead of one-third and as regards the salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and^ a half per cent this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and said that 3 and a 
half per cent, was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several •^chari- 
table organisations, including the Indian Research Fund Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, the income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other coun- 
try, except [jorhai)S England, and this was the testimony of several life insurance com- 
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non-official committee of botli the Houses. As regards the money to be spent on broad- 
casting, he asked whether the broadcasting programme would be for the benefit of the 
rich, or tiie poor. If for the rich he would oppose it. Similarly the salarly cuts should 
have been restored in tiie case of the poorly paid officials. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas said that on the whole it was a disappointing 
budget. It was proposed to give the much needed succour to the agriculturists, but the 
greatest factor which "worked against them, namely, the 1-6 ratio remained unaltered. 
He wanted a thorough overhauling of salaries of superior services. 

The Ccmmander-in-CMef intervened by a brief speech regarding the military ex- 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that the military bud- 
get instead of decreasing had slightly increased. Sir Philip Chetwode said : “To such 
members I have to say that we have never concealed for a moment the fact that 
during the last three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget to meet emer- 
gency and we were then enabled by a fall in commodity prices. ^ Now there is some 
rise m commodity prices, and naturally it affects the budget. India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country where the military budget has not gone up anything by two 
to five times what it was before the War. On the contrary we have made permanent 
reductions. The budgets during the last few years were made not only to meet emer- 
gency crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, we-kept things at a dangerous level.” 

Srijut H, P, Barua said that his province was m difficulties due to unfair treat- 
ment by the Central Government. While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Central Government under the Meston Award and for the defence of the Frontier^ it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol ane oil, 

Mr. P. C. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Grigg wound 
up the debate. He expressed cordial ^^mpathy with the members for their want of 
time in studying the budget papers. He promused to keep in mind their complaint 
in future years in fixing the date. Regarding the allocation of one orore for village 
uplift work, the speaker said the Government’s idea was to examine every scheme that 
might he submitted by provincial Governments and so he assured the Council there 
was no prospect of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

Protection to Whea.t Growers 

7ih. MARCH: — Three noii-official resolutions, and one Bill were on the order paper 
when the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the first resolution recommending continuance of protec- 
tion to wheat growers by (a) extending the period of import duty on foreign wheat 
and (h) reducing the railway freight on wheat from U. P. and the Punjab to the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. He said that unless the prices of wheat were kept 
high, the prices of other commodities would fall, thus causing further hardship on the 
producers. 

Sir Guthrie Bussell said that the Government realised the very great importance 
of cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grains^ not only for the agncnltural 
population but for the country at large, but the resolution as it stood suggested pro- 
tection being given by reduction in the freight charges on wheat. Sir Guthrie Russell 
continumg said that he did not imply that the railways were always averse to rate 
reduction. They were prepared to make" reduction if by so doing they could increase the 
traffic. He, therefore, advised Mr. Yamin Khan to withdraw his resolution, 

Mr. Yamin Khan replying to the debate said that in view of the promise of Mr. 
Stuart to make an announcement regarding the first part of the resoluton at an 
eai’ly date and since the second part of the resolution was merely a corollary to the 
first part, he wanted to withdraw the resolution. 

The opposition members, however, opposed the withdrawal. 

The President thereupon announced that he in exercise of his discretionary powers, 
he would split the resolution in two' parts. He put to the House the first part relating to 
the extention of the Wheat Imports Duty Act. The Government supported the mem- 
bers who insisted on division wnicirresulted in the motion being passed by 34 votes to 
nil. Four members remained neutral, when the second part of the resolution relating to 
reduction of freight was put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided 
and the motion was defeated by 21 votes against 8. 

Indian Mercantile Marine 

Bai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved the next ‘resolution recommending 
to the Governor-General to take suitable steps to build up an Indian mercantile marine 
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and reduction of marriage expenses. But Sir Phiroze did not agree witli the mover of 
the resolution that the development of cottage industries, a five year plan of economic 
reconstruction and establishment of industries could be undertaken on an extensive 
scale by the Central Government. These should he undertaken more by provincial 
governments. But funds were not easily available. The mover had suggested the 
raising of loans. But the taxpayer had to pay interest on loans. 

Aligarh University Act Aimend. Bill 

14tli. MARCH In the Council of State to-day, Fasili Eosain introduced 
the Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act whereby the post of Pro-Yice- 
Chancellor shall be permissive, and not obligatory. By this’ arrangement it will be 
possible for the post of Pro-Yice-Chancellor to be * filled at a time when the Univer- 
sity considers such action to be desirable, but the University will not be compelled 
(as how) to fill the post at a time when the Pro-Yiee-Chancellor does not appear to 
be required. 

Saiyid Moslems in Arnrr 


Ra]a Ghamafar Khan moved a resolution, urging the removal of the 
restrictions which had been placed on the enlistment "of the Saiyicl Community. 
Eaja Ohaznafarali Khan said that he was not asking for any" favours to he 
shown to the Saiyids in the Army, but demanded that the restrictions of disqualifica- 
tions against them should be removed. He pointed out there should he a soldier’s 
board in every district in the Punjab and various Muslim organisations had passed 
r^oluticns to this effect. As for the restrictions, the speaker said that the Army 
Be partment issued in 1924 a confidential circular to the recruiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Saiyids should no longer be recruited under the head ‘‘Punjab Mussalmans”. 

The Commender-in-Chief said that Raja Ghaznafar’s enlistment of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for there had been no restrictions placed on their enlistment by 
the Army HeadquaHers. The general policy regarding recruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Punjab Muslims were recruited for any one particular unit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any particular class. The discretion as to 
the sub-classes was left to the Commanding Officers who were free to decide whom 
they should recruit. ^ The units naturally selected recruits from those sub-classes which 
had done their best in tlie past. Every suh-olass had thus an opportunity to prove 
its worth as aiiy other. The number of the suh-classes depended on how far thev 

desirable from the point of \new of unit control. Concluding Sir 
Philip Chewode said that if Raja Ghaznafar would send him any letter issued from 
the Army Headquarters directly giving his orders that this particular class of Saiyids 
should be restricted m enlistment he would see that the officer who issued it was 
adequately dealt with. 

Raja Ghaznafar withdrew the resolution and hoped that, as militarv officers gene- 
rally did not read newspapers, their attention should be di’awn by tlie Army Head- 
quarters to the Commander-in- Chief’s statement that there w^as no restriction to the 
recruitment of the Saiyids. 

Khewra. Salt Range 


ISth. march :--Resummg the discussion on his resolution moved on March IB 

S a Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused by Khewra Salt Range in the 
to the neighbouring lands and the villages, Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
stressed the <^mage done to ^ the neighbouring lands through sanitation 
of a very ^eat affected area extending about 50 miles. People living there were 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from starting undesirable agitation 

Although a greater amount of damage could not be 
attributed di^ctly to the working of the Khewra Salt mines, still it was the moral 
duty of the Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually from this 
source, to make a substantial contribution to improve the area. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali conctuded stressing the need for appointing at least an official 
committee, presided over by the Finance Member. 

Ai. ^ Tallents^ opposed the resolution as the Government did not admit that 
the damage in the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the wav in which the salt 
mines were worked. There was no cultivable land within about one and half miles of 
1 ^^^^issioner of Northern India Salt Revenue Department had stated 

he had received no complaint from the villagers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis- 
cussions held on the subject since 1926, and pointed out how in one of them Raja 

Mr. Brayne, whom Raja Gaznafar Ali had 
mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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had done their best in tlie past. Every suh-olass had thus an opportunity to prove 
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he had received no complaint fi;om the villagers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis- 
cussions held on the subject since 1926, and pointed out how in one of them Raja 

Brayne, whom Raja Gaznafar Ali had 
mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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Mr. P. iV. 8apm moved an amendment that the matter be brought forward after 
the publication of the Tariff Board report on glass industry of India. He added that, 
though the report was submitted in 1932, it had not been published so far, with the 
result that the industry was suffering by reason of Japanese competition. ^ 

Mr- Mitehell said that the report was still under the careful consideration of the 
Government and would be published as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew the amendment and Mr. Mitchell’s original resolution was 
adopted. 

Unemployed Relief 

Mr. Mitchell moved another resolution urging non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion ensuring benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed and also urging 
non-acceptance of the recommendations concerning unemployment insurance and 
various other forms of relief for the unemployed adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its eighteenth session. 

Mr. Sapru moved an amendment, ui-ging the • Government to take such steps, legi- 
slative or otherwise, for the relief of the unemployed as would lead to a ratification 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicable. 
He emphasised that such legislation was long overdue and that at least a modest 
beginning in the protected organised industries should be made by introducing the 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Mitchell^ replying, contended tliat the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification of the Convention. It would be impossible for the Government to 
create such industrial conditions as would make it easier for the introduction of 
unemployment relief schemes, but if those were created by the industries themselves 
then the Government would consider the possibihty of taking suitable action. 

Mr. Sapru’s amendment was r^‘ected by 26 votes to 8 and Mi\ Mitchell’s resolution 
was adopted without a division. The Council then adjourned, 

Takiff & Tea Cess Acts Amendino Bills 

8th. APRIL The secretai'y presented the Bills amending the Tariff Act and the 
Tea Cess Act as passed by the Assembly, after which Sir Maneckji Uadabhoy, President 
read the following message from the Governor-General H send herewith my certi- 
ficate and recommendation of the Indian Finance Bill, 1935, which the L^slative 
Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by me.’ 

The secretary then laid on the table the Finance Bill which had been certified bv 
the Governor-General ‘as essential in the interests of British India’, ^ 

Wheat & Rice Duty Bill 

10th. APRIL : — In the Council of State to-day Mr.’S T. A, Stewart moved- that the Bill 
amending the Indian Tariff Act (Wheat and Rice Duty Bill) as passed by the Assembly 
be taken into consideration. He repeated what Sir Joseph Bhore had stated in the 
Assembly. The position of Indian wheat, he said, vis-a-vis Australian wheat which 
to-day was 15 annas per cwt. was better than the price of 1931, Therefore the reduction 
of eight annas in the duty would still give Indian wheat an advantage over Australian 
wheat. 

As regards rice, he said, that tlie duty had been imposed on broken rice which had 
been found to be a real danger against Indian rice. He assured the Council that if 
after sometime it was found that the duties req.uired to be raised in the interests of 
India, they would be raised by the Gevernor-General by notification. 

^ Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das agreed that the duty of Rs, 1-8 proposed in the 
Bill was sufficient, but the duty on fiour was small and requested Govermnent to come 
to the rescue of Indian flour mills in view of the damping of foreign flour in India. 
The Bill was passed. 

Tea Cess Bill 

Mr. T. i, Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said that the international 
tea control scheme, now into operation, did not provide a solution of the problem of 
msposal of the excess stocks of tea in India, but as India had a large potential market 

was intended to sell the excess tea by conducting a propaganda. For |this purpose 
the Bill proposed to increase the tea cess collected on the export of te"a from eight 
annas to twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

The motion for consideration was passed as also the Bill in the shape it emerged 
from the Assembly. ^ 
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regard for the maintenance of law and order felt that firing was excessive and they 
were not questioning the l^itimacy of the Government taking adequate even forcible pre- 
ventive measures in a dimoult occassion, but that they genuinely felt that the pre- 
cautions taken in Karachi were insufficient and required to be thoroughly enquired into. 

Sir Henry Oraik gave reasons why the Government decided not to hold an en- 
quirjr. He said that Mr. Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argument against the 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already made up his mind that the 
Government had first fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless mob to establish 
another Jallianwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Home Member said 
that the nature of the area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for the police to attempt to disperse the mob. Secondly, the 'fact that only two rounds 
were fired bv each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top of 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled the story of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry^ a most careful enquiry had shown that 
no mistake was made in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate incident. More 
over the Governmeut were oonviiioed that it would be impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish an atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

The debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

mb. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in the Council to-day when 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a bi'ief speech Ki\ P. C, Tallents^ Finance Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Bill. He referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in the Lower House 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. ' 

Pandit P. N. Samu entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern- 
ment regarding the Bill and wondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. The fiat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law of the land. 

Pandit Sapru^ proceeding, refused to share the responsibility for a certified bill 
and laid the responsibility for the deadlock created over it on the shoulders of Govern- 
ment. He contended that Government could have postponed the restoration of the 
salary cut and made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
1934-35 for reducing the burden of taxation as desired by the Lower House. Or 
better still Government could have convened a conference with the party leaders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to certification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every party, wheuier obstructive or 
non-obstructive, including even the Eui’opean group, and thus encouraged disbelief in 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methoas of Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of the salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Member was not prepared to accept these suggestions, they would have 
no alternative but to vote against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent stages. 

Sir N. N. Sirear^ Law Member, rose to remove the impression created by Pandit 
P. iV. Sapru's speech that Government had intended a slight on this Council by 
adopting the procedure of certification. He gave the instances of recommendation and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in the case of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other course would, Sir 
N. N. Sircar maintained, have led to a further waste of time and further necessity of 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Sapru’s remark about Sir James Grigg’s speech in the Assem- 
bly, Sir N. N. Sircar said that Sir James Grigg had never refused to accept the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition was prompted by methods of obstruction. On 
the other hand. Sir James Grigg had made it clear that he was not accepting the de- 
cisions of the Assembly because, in his opinion, they were unjust on the merits of the 
case. On the question of cooi)eration Sir N. N. Sircar advised Pandit Bapru to read the 
^eech of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai that the British Rule ruined India and therefore the 
Opposition there would not do anything to help that rule (the present Government of 
India). The sole desire of the Opposition in tlie Assembly was to create situations 
which would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that in the name of 
‘‘exposing the naked autocracy of the Government”. 

Mr. 8, Z), Gladstone (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) supported the motion for 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill. But he criticised the Government atti- 
tude in not accepting any of the amendments adopted by the Lower House. Sir James 

13 
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Mr, P. C, Tallent$\ Finanoe 8 eoretar 5 r, replying to the debate answered the points 
raised by Syed Hossain Imam. He pointed out that the control of the eiUTency was 

now in the hands of the Reserve Bank. He expected the rate of interest on Govern- 

ment Provident Fund next year would be lower than this year. There was no need 
for more silver being in possession of Government as they .already had ninety crores 
worth of silver and that was why sales of silver were taking place. 

The Finance Secretary’s motion for consideration of the certified Finance Bill was 
passed, ten members of mostly of the Progressive Party opposing it, two members 
(Syed Mahomed Padshah and Mr. Mahmud Suhi*awardy) remaining neutral and thirty 
members voting for it. 

Rai Bahadur Bamsaran Das then made a statement as leader of the Progressive 

Party. He said : “The Bill is a certified and -.recommended one. Under the present 

Government of India Act it cannot be changed even by the Governor-General unless 
he is prepared to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a fresh measure. "We shall 
take no further part in the discussion of the Bill. "We shall of course record our vote 
against it at all stages.” 

Accordingly no amendment was moved and in less than two minutes all the clauses 
to the Bill with schedules were put and carried, about ten members crying dissent 
every time. 

On the third reading of the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General thirty- 
two members voted for and ten against. 

Raja Ghamafar AH voted against the motion for consideration but voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy who remained neuti’al in the second reading voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Saxt Import Duty Act 

17tli. APRIL: — Mr. P, G. Tallents^ moved consideration of the Bill further to 
extend the operation of the Salt (Mditional) Import Duty Act of 1931. He said that it 
merely extended the operation of the existing Act for one more year without 
prejudice to any of the interests concerned. If any representation was received on the 
subject during this year it would receive full consideration. 

After adopting a motion conveying message of loyalty to H. M. the King, the Coun- 
cil adjourned sine die. 
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INTRODTJCTION 



GoYemniGiit of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had been still detained 
under regulation IIL Tlie mover asked — under what law was he summoned to attend 
the Assembly ? The Regulation lU was enacted by the Government of India, but how 
could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of the Government of 
India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the Government of 
Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if so, under what 
law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. The 
speaker did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. "What would 
be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a member of 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply ; — 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again that no 
subordinate legislatui-e created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute. 

'Sir Then does it mean that we have no privileges above' those of ordinary 

citizens ? 

Sir N. N, Sircar — The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem- 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend- 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must be sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 

The Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. He also denied that the 
summons of the Governor-Q-eneral had any legal force : it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
of privileges— those of the House and those of an individual member. 
“The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi- 
tion to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament.’’ 

The motion was carried by 64 votes as against 58— the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Rahim was elected President of the Assembly by 70 
votes as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

On January 24, His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the House. 
The^ speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King’s 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India’s Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
etc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, we shall do well 
to quote H. E.’s observations : — 

As bon’ble members of this Biouse are no doubt aware, the trade a^eemeut 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 193§ related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-concessional rates of 
duty. There was simed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the^ Government of India and B!is Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left nntouched 
by the main A^eement of 1932. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree- 
ment should diner in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of our present policy of discriminating protection. It is the hope of my 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
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The Legislative Assemb^Iy 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 21st* January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Yilla&e Scheme* 

Scenes reminiscent of tlie old Swarajist days minus the presence of ontstanding 
stalwarts like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V. J. Patel were witnessed at New Delhi 
on the2I»t. January 1935 when Mr. Bhulahhai Desai and his party in white Gandhi 
caps as also olher members of the House took the oath on the openmg day of the first 
session of the fifth Legislative Assembly under the Montford constitution. Sir Henry 
Gidney^ nominated by the Yioeroy as Chairman pending ^ the^ presidential election, 
was in the chair. Mr. SatyamurthVs adjournment motion inirodueed to censure 
“foe Government of India for the issue of a circular* in connection with ^ Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Yillage Industries Association was accepted by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Sir Henry Craik did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behalf of the 
^vernment, welcomed a debate. 

After a heated debate the motion was talked out, the Chairman having refused to 
apply the closure asked for by the Congress and Nationalist members. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Satyamurthi quoted extracts from the circular 
and contended that it belayed an amount of suspicion unworthy of any decent 
Government. He criticised the attitude of the Government wluch was never tired of 
asMng the people to co-operate wdth the Government in working for the masses and 
when popu& leaders attempted to throw themselves seriously in work they would 
suspect fiieir move and order Government officials not to give co-operation to them. 
It would be impossible to carry on any work in India if the Government were to 
judge popular leaders not by what they said and did but what they imagined to be 
the motives of leaders. 

The assumptions underlying the circular were either untrue or misleading or exa- 
ggerated. It was dear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Council-entry programme the Nationalist Parlv move of Pandit Malaviya, the 
Socialist progi^amme and lastly on Mahatma ^ Gandhr s retirement from the Con^^s. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found the ^ngress^ did not split but 
on the other hand found the Congress by the changes made m its constitution that it was 
better epuipped to carry on pohtical or Parliamentary^ work, .^d then it feared that 
the Congress would by the Yfilage Industries Association identify themselves with the 
masses. The circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. Gandhi 
had affirmed that the village industries work was non-political but ^ the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed, a motive. The ciicul^ 
proceeded to state that Mahatma Gandhi had succeeded to bring divergent elements if 
not under one organisation at least under one leader. 


*According to the Bombay correspondent of the ‘^Btindustan Times” the Governmeiit 
of India took *a serious view of Gandhi ji’s^ programme of rural uplift thro^h 
the recently formed Yillage Industries Association and that tliey also issued circulars 
to their officers throughout India directing that every effort should be made to fore- 
stall Congress activities. He stated on rehable .authority that the Government of iH-tha 
had communicated to the British Government that the new progr amm e adopted by 
the Congress of organising village industries coupled with parhamentary work 
nothing but an astute move on the part of Mahatma G an dh i to find employment for 
his men and to regain the prestige lost by the failure of Civil Disobedience movement. 
It was also represented by the Government to be a weU. laid plot to revive cml resis- 
tance on an unprecedented scale with the support ' of the rural masses which hm been 
lacking in former campaigns. The circular was said to represent the Bombay SesgLon. 
of the Congress as the greatest personal triumph Mahatma Gandhi had ever had. The 
correspondent concluded : ‘^YHiat the circular will ultimately lead to is as yet^o 
early perhaps to say. But as it is also said to emphasise me need for an ^ective 
propaganda especially by district officers explaining to rural audience what the Gover^ 
ment have so far done to improve their lot we may soon see some moreased activity 
xefiected in higher petrol consumption by such officers’^ cars curving among other 
things copies of the report ot the Agricultural Commission with Lord Xinlithgow s 
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tion was pledged not to participate in any campa^ of civU disobedience but seek co- 
operation of m those capable to give assistance, irrespective of politics. 


Indian Miijus Act Amend. Bild 

22Ad. JANUARY Frank Noyce introduced a Bi^ to-day to amend the Indian 

Mines Act which was the result of a resolution passed by the Central L^slature 
recommending the Government to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
hours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Govermnmts and interests 
were consulted. Clause 2 of the Bill ndsed from thirteen to fifteen years the Tninimuin age 



adult day can be worked by siH who were not children and they believed that the change 
proposed would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 
mine workers on mining boards equal to that of employers and followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission. As for hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
ground from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours daily to ten hours 
daily. The below‘ ground hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spread over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian Natuealization Act Amend. Bill 


Sir Henry Oraik introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Naturalization Act. 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided that a married woman 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 
acquire such nationaliiy if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
protected such a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationality. 

Mb. Sabat Boss’s Detention 

The Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjoumment motion of Mr. N. C. 
Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat C, Bose. The mover asserted that tiie 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of the Assembly, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed the 
privilege of the House of having the services of a member elected by a constituency 
and Im infringed the light of the constituency which elected him of being represent^ 
in the House. Beferring to the history of Mr. Bose’s detention, tiie ^eaker stated 
that the facts of Mr. Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. He had been detained 
under Regulation m of 18l8 for a long time. At the time of the Assembly election it 
was found that there was nothing in the Government of India Act which prevented 
Mr. Bose from seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was unani- 
mously elected which was gazetted by the Government 

Einally, he was summoned by the Governor-General to come and take his part as^ a 
member of the Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, which 
occurr^ just before the Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
deta^ed under Regulation HE. Why was he then allowed to file nominatioi^ asked Mr. 
Bardoloi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a forei^ legisla- 
tion. It prescribed qualifications, and there was no disqualification asigned therein to a 
man detamed under Regulation lEL WTien the Government has ^ suspicion on a 
against whom thev have no proof, the Government find it convenient to net him in 
under Regulation iH. As a matter of factj despite no proof again^ Mr. Bose, despite 
his challenge to the Government for adducing iany proof substantiating their char^ 
against 1dm, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High C3ourt Judge and me 
law members of the Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had 
been still detained under regulation m. The mover a^ed under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation III was enacted by the Goyeroment 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengsd Government do that, and if 
so, under what law, asked tiie mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was de- 
tmed on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live^ as a free man in another province. 
The speaker <fid not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What 
would be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a 
member of the Assembly^ 
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tion was pledged not to participate in any campa^ of civil disobedience but seek co- 
operation of all those capable to give assistance, irrespective of politics. 

Indian Mjnss Act Amend. 

22xid. JANUARY :^8ir Frank Noyce introduced a B^Ol to-day to amend the Indian 
Mines Act which was the result of a resolution passed by the Central Legislature 
recommending the Government to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
hours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Govemmmts and interests 
were consulted. Qause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the minimum age 
for empbyment in mines. The Labour Commission had recommend^ the age of fourteeii, 
but the Government of India considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that full 
adult day can be worked by all who were not children and they believed that the change 
proposea would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 
mine workers on mining boards equal to that of employers and followed ihe recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission. As for hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
CTound from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours daily to ten hours 
amly. The below‘ ground hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spread over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian Nattjkalization Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik introduced the BOl to amend the Indian Naturalizaiion Act. 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided that a married woman 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 
acquire such nationaliiy if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
protected such a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationality. 

Me. Saeat Bose’s Detention 

The Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. N. C, 
Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat 0. Bose. The mover asserted that ihe 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of the Assembly, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed the 
privilege of the House of having the services of a member elected by a constituency 
and Im infringed the ri^t of the constituency which elected him of being represent^ 
in the House. Eeferring to the history of Mr. Bose’s detention, tiie ^eaker stated 
that the facts of Mr. Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. He had been detained 
tinder Relation m of 18l8 for a long time. At the time of the Assembly election it 
was found that there was nothing in the Government of India Act which prevent^ 
Mr. Bose from seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was unani- 
mously elected which was gazetted by the Government 

Einally, he was summoned by the Governor-General to come and take his part as^ a 
member of the Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, which 
occurr^ just before the Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
detained under Regulation m. Why was he then allowed to file nominatioi^ asked Mr. 
Bardoloi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr, Bardoloi, is a foreim legisla- 
tion. It prescribed qualifications, ^d there was no disqualification asigned therein to a 
man detamed under Regulation lEL When the Government has ^ suspicion on a 
against whom they have no proof, the Government find it convenient to net him in 
under Regulation IH. As a matter of factj despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite 
Ms challenge to the Government for adducing #any proof substantiating their char^ 
against Mm, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Court Judge and me 
law members of the Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had 
been still detained under regulation m. The mover asked under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation m was enacted by the Goyepment 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengd Government do that, and if 
so, under what law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr, Bardoloi said when a man was de- 
t^ed on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. 
The speaker aid not imderstand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What 
would be the harm if he was permitted to come to DelM and perform duties as a 
member of tiie Assembly^ 
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Sir Cotoasji Jehangir demanded immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in tke alterna- 
tive, to put on trial or convince Mm by giving substantial reasons that tbe Government 
liad jusufication in detaining Mm any longer. The speaker ' said trust begets trust, and 
tbe Some Member was fo^etting mat tbe people on tbis side of tbe House would be 
members of tbe Treasury Benches to-morrow when they would set to know informa- 
tion now withheld. 

Tben followed a series of interpellations during tbe Home Member's speech by Sir 
Jehangir and Mr. Jinnah^ the latter pointing out that if the House were to coniine its , 
remarks only to privileges in tbe technical Parliamentary sense, tbe motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If tbe Home Member did not explain tbe reasons of preven- 
ting Bose from coming, be would vote against tbe Government 

Sir Henry Craik^ referring to tbe Law Member’s speech, said that Sir N.^ K. 
Sircar bad completely demoHsbed tbe theory of privileges, and be, therefore, maintained 
that when there was no question of privilege, tbe question of infringment did not arise 
at all. Tbe Congi’ess might win in division, out in debate, victory was Government’s. 

Closure was then apmied and^ tbe motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
be first victory for tbe CJongress in tbe present Assembly wmcb tben adjourned till 24tb. 

Election oe Peesident 

24tb. JANUARY : — ^Tbe election of tbe President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by bis riv^ Congress candidate 
Mr. T. A. K, Sherwani. The Chairman tben adjourned tbe House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, tbe Chairman read a message from tbe Yiceroy, wMcb tbe members beard 
standing. The message accorded approval to Sir Abdur Rahim’s election. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to bear the Viceroy’s address. Tbe Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took Ms seat on tbe golden throne. His Excellency spoke feel- 
ingly, especially when referring to tbe constitutional question. Tbe speech lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheered by all sections of the House, except tbe Con- 
gress Party. Tbe following is tbe text of His ExceUenoy’s speech : — 

Gentlemen ! In rising M greet tbe Hon. Members to tMs, tbe first session of a new 
Assembly, my first ve:^ pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post With some knowledge of your 
aotiyities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
I am equally confident that I can rely on every Hon’ble Member giving bis full sup- 
port to tbe chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to tbe Legislative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in tbe Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure re-election 
and though I and my colleagues cannot but regret the absence of tiiose with whom we 
have been so closely associated duriug the life-time of the last Assembly, our welcome 
to those who have taken their place is none the less sincere, I trust that closer associ- 
ation with my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate more fully the difficult nature of the problems with wMch we 
all are called upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though we may differ as to the meihods, we all have be- 
fore us the same ideM—the welfare and advancemen of India. 

Ejno’s Jttbilee^Ptjnd 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some of the matters wMch fall out- 
side the realm of pobtics or pobtical controversy, the year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of His Majesty the Eing Emperor’s accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to be a day of special thanks- 
giving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the loc^ committees wMoh 
mey are constituting will, I feel sure, receive the cordial support of the members of all 
communities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
manner most appropriate to the locality. You will also have seen the public appeal 
wMch I issued a few weeks with the gracious approval of His Majesty, suggesting 
that, in commemoration of tMs auspicious occasiouj a Fund should be raised m India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
wMch are well-known to all classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suffering and want The very . ready response, wMch was given to the appeal 
to rdieve the distress caused by the* earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir demanded immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in tke alterna- 
tive, to put Min on trial or convince him by giving substantial reasons ttiat the (i^vemment 
had justification in detaining him any longer. The speaker ’ said trust begets trust, and 
the Some Member was fo^etting mat the people on this side of the House would be 
members of the Treasury Benches to-morrow when they would get to Imow informa- 
tion now withheld. 

Then followed a series of interpellations during the ffome Member's speech by Sir 
Jehangir and Mr. Jinnah^ the latter pointing out that if the House were to confine its , 
remarks only to privileges in the technical rarliamentary sense, the motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain the reasons of preven- 
ting Bose from coming, he would vote against the Oovernineni 

Sir Henry Craik^ referring to the Law Member’s speech, said that Sir N. H.. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, therefore, maintained 
that when there was no question of privilege, the question of infringment did not arise 
at all. The Congi’ess might win in division, but in debate, victory was Government’s. 

Closure was then apmied and^ the motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
he first victory for the Congress in the present Assembly winch then adjourned till 24th. 

Election oe Pjresident 

24tb. JANUARY : — ^The election of the President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by his riv^ Congress candidate 
Mr. T. A, K, Sherwani. The Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message from the Yiceroy, which the members heard 
standing. The message accorded approval to Sir Abdur Rahim’s election. 

H. £. The Viceroy's Address 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to hear the Yiceroy’s address. The Yiceroy 
arrived in procession and took his seat on the golden throne. His Excellency spoke feel- 
ingly, especially when referring to the constitutional question. The speech lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheered hy all sections of the Honse, except the Con- 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech : — 

Gentlemen ! In rising h) greet the Hon. Members to this, the first session of a new 
Assembly, my first ve:^ pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post With some knowledge of your 
actiyities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
I am equally confident that I can rely on every Hon’ble Member giving his full sup- 
port to the chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the Legislative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure re-election 
and though I and my colleagues cannot hut r^et the absence of tiiose writh whom we 
have been so closely associated during the life-time of the last Assembly, our welcome 
to those who have taken their place is none the less sincere. I tinist that closer associ- 
ation with my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate more fully the difiSicult nature of the problems with which we 
all are called upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though we may differ as to the methods, we all have be- 
fore us the same ide^—the welfare and advancemen of India. 

Ejno’s Jubilee jPuND 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some of the matters which fall out- 
side the realm of politics or political controversy, the year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to be a day of special thanks- 

S ’ving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the loc^ committees which 
Ley are constituting will, I feel sure, receive the cordial support of the members of all 
communities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
manner most appropriate to the locality. You will also have seen the public appeal 
which I issued a few weeks ago with the gracious approval of His Majesty, suggesting 
that, in commemoration of this auspicious occasiouj a Fund should be raised m India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
which are well-known to all classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suffering and want The very . ready response, which was given to the appeal 
to rdieve the distress caused by the* earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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experience as a man of aff^cDS should enshle iiim to oontmne with success the work of 
his distinguished predecessors. 

Hon’ble members cannot but be familiar with, probably many of them have partici- 
pated in, the discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding India’s 

educational systein. I am not one of those who felt that the present system 
has served no useful purpose and that it is an iinmixed eviL Social and 
economic changes, not to mention political changes, create conditions which neces- 
sitate the overhaul of educational as of other activities. They are signs of a progressive 
national life not necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel- 
come the keen interest which educational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, fiom education- 
, ists and from leading public personahties. The constitutional framework has made edu- 
cation the responsibilify of Provincial Ministers and local Legislatures. This is as it 
should be, but education is at the very root of national prosperity. The Government of 
India cannot, therefore, be disinterested and aloof spectators. They may no longer direct 
or control. They can help to provide machinery which will facilitate and promote inter- 
change of ideas and information. Per this purpose, my Government have decided to 
revive the Educational Advisory Board fi*om the nes^ financi^ year. The Assembly wHl 
be approached in due course to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved the proposal of my Government to locate the Im-; 
perial Institute of Agricultural Research in a more central place. A suitable site has 
been finally chosen for the purpose and I hope to lay the foundation stone of the 
building next month. The new institute when ready will be within easy reach of this 
Chamber. Hon’ble members from all parts of India will thus be able without the 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious journey to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India’s staple industry. The imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agncultur^ research through- 
out India and has been appreciated and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you are aware, the Hyderabad, Mysore and the Baroda States have participated 
in the work of the Research Council and contributed to its funds for some time past. 
Recently,* the Travanoore, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exchequer. At. the present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to the steps which have been taken with 
object of improving the financial return to the cultivator for his enterprise. 'When I 
addressed the House last August^ I referred to some detail of the steps which my 
Government was taking for the improvements in the marketing of agricultural produce. 
I mentioned in partioulai* intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketog 
surveys for certain main groups and commodities, viz., cereals, ^ oilseeds, fruit and vegetable, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poolti’y, livestock and livestock products. Since them 
the jpublic Service Commission has been engaged on the recruitment of 17 cenia*al 
marketing officers and assistant marketing officers and these gentlemen are expected to 
take up their duties under the marketing expert earty next month. The details of the 
provincial sections of the scheme have also been completed and the work will start 
almost immediately in the various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sur- 
veys, the existing markets both primary and terminal will be studied and also the re- 
sults of the previous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure to add that we have also been 
assui'ed of the active oo-operafion of a number of Indian States in the carrying out of 
this imporatant project and that several of them are appointing special marketing staffs 
of their own for the pui’pose. As each survey is oompieted, the practical conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consultation with Local Govem- 
mente, so that the active development work for the improvement of marketing may be 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the administration and the convemenoe of 
the public, the marketing expert to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
been designated AgricStural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Department. 

D^t Industbt 

Another matter which came under consideration of the Provincial Economic Confer- 
ence in April 19^ Was the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
India— a question of first class importance to producers and consumers alike in the^ 
days, when world markets appear to be too well supplied with every kind of grmn. 

better development of livestock industries is an avenue of progress which cahhof 
be neglected in any attempt to develop the dairy industry. It is parfioulatly importet 
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experience as a man of affairs should en£d>le ^iTn to contmne with success the work of 
his distinguished predecessors. 

Hon’ble members cannot but be familiar with, probably many of them have partici- 
pated in, the discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding India’s 

educational system. I am not one of those who felt that the - present system 
has served no useful purpose and that it is an unmixed ^ ^ evil. Social and 
economic changes, not to mention political changes, create conditions which nec^- 
sitate the overhaul of educational as of other activities. They are signs of a progressive 
national life not necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel- 
come the keen interest which educational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, from education- 
, mts and from leading public personalities. The coustitational framework has made edu- 
cation the responsihilify of Provincial Ministers ^d local Legislatures. This is as it 
should be, but education is at the very root of national prosperity. The Government of 
India cannot, therefore, be disinterested and aloof spectators. They may no longer toeot 
or control. They can help to provide machmery which will facilitate and promote^ inter- 
change of ideas and information. Per this purpose, my Government have decided to 
revive the Education^ Advisory Board fi*om the next financial year. The Assembly will 
be approached in due course to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved the proposal of my Government to locate the Jm^ 
perial Institute of Agricultural Research in a more central place. A suitable site has 
been fina.n y chosen for the purpose and I hope to lay the foundation stone of the 
building next month. The new institute when ready will be within easy reach of this 
Chamber. Hon’ble members from all parts of India wiU thus be able without the 
effort or iuconvenience of a tedious journey to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Lustitute for India’s staple industiry. The Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agricultural research through- 
out India and has been appreciated and utilised to a steadily iucreasing degree. 

As you are aware, tiie Hyderabad, Mysore and the Baroda States have participated 
in the work of the Research Council and contributed to its funds for some time past. 
Recently, the Travancore, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exchequer. At , the present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to the steps which have been taken with the 
object of improving the financial return to the cultivator for his enterprise. When I 
addressed the House last August^ I referred to some detail of the ^ steps which my 
Government was takhig for the improvements in the marketing of agricultural produce. 
I mentioned in particmai* intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketing 
surveys for certain main groups and commodities, viz., cereals, ^ oilseeds, fruit and vegetable, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poultiy, livestock and livestock products. Since them 
the public Service Commissiou has been engaged on the recruitment of 17 central 
marketing ofbeers and assistant marketing officers and these gentlemen are expected to 
take up meir duties under the marketing expert earty next month. The detsms of the 
provincial sections of the scheme have also been completed ^d the work wffi start 
almost immediately in the various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sm?- 
veys, the existing markets both primary and terminal will be studied and also the re- 
sults of the previous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure^ to add t^t we have also been 
assui'ed of the active co-operation of a number of Indian States in the carrying out of 
this imporatant project aud that several of them are appoiutmg specif marketing staffs 
of their own for the pui’pose. As each survey is oompieted, the practical conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consultation with Local Govern- 
ments, so that the active development work for the maprovement of marketing may be 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the admimstration and the convenience of 
the public, the marketing expert to the imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
been desi^ated Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Departinent. 

Dairy Industry 

Another matter which* came under consideration of the Provincial Econoimc Confer- 
ence in April 1934 Was the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
India— a question of first class importance to producers and consumers in 
days, when world markets appear to be too well supplied with every kind of grain. 

better development of hvestock industries is an avenue of progress wbi^ cahnot 
be neglected in any attempt to develop the dairy industry. It is parucularly import^t 
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scliBiiie of file Yery higliest importance for the introdnciioii of an Empire Air Mail 
Service, the adoption of which would bring about by far ■&e greatest single advance 
which has yet been made in the speed and freg^uenoy of air services and incidentally 
bring India, into much closer contact with Empire countries with other countries 
lying on or near the Empire routes. My Government^ fully realise the extent io which 
India is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should take 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently, 
Tn December last, an Indian Eoads Congress was held which was attended by engineers 
from all provinces and important States in India and by a number of business 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was- to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects ^ of road construction to pool their expe- 
riences and to learn how the problems which confront them have been attacked snd- 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should be the first of a series which wnl keep road engineers 
in close touch with those methods of -road making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

The Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and with a Afferent pur- 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads ‘in the provinces of their 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trans- 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am gl^ 
he able to say that the Council was able to formulate a statement of policy wbich 
covers many, if not all, of the major problems now f£ming us in connection with this 
very difficult subject aud they also iudicated definite lines for futher investigation. This 
statement of policy will now be placed by my Government before the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
win prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Labour Leoislation 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy the leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of these should not Samper us in pursuing refonn 
in other (nrections. The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim tlm- 
‘‘nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, added that the well-being of the peopl© 
most be the primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. The 
same is true of every legislature aud it is satisfactory to‘ find oa looking back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably in composition aud outlook, 
they have all agreed iu pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour. We are at present pursuing an important progmmme^ of labour 
legislation, which follows the general lines suggested by the Whitley Commission and. 
soihe Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s recommendations 
will come up for your consideration. One of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of w^es^ and represents a-^eginmng 
for India of what is known elsewhere as ‘‘truck legi^ation.” A Bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding- Assembly and circulated for opinion. Alter these 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled, It^ was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a n^ber of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress aud me new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend 
careful consideration. A second Labour Bill which has already been mtroduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Act.^ It inclnaes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially the minimum age 

lor employment in mines. ^ ^ « . . 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of mspiration to the Whitley Commission, 
although they do not fall within the category of Labour legislation but have a wmer 
aim Thev both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code in respect of the execution 
of degrees'^ and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
iudebtedness has been very prominently before^ the public in recent years and m some 
provinces, bold legislative experiments are being essayed m the end^vour to aueviate 
- what is undoubt^y a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposals are- 

- 15 
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sclieme of the very Mgliest importance for the introdnoiion of an Empire Air Mail 
Service, the adoption of wMoli wonld bring about by far the greatest single advance 
wMob has yet been made in the speed and frequency of air services and incidentally 
bring India into much closer contact with Empire countries and with other countries 
lyMg on or near the Empire routes. My Government fully realise idie extent to which 
mdia is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should tahe 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Eoads Confess was held which was attended by engineers 
from aU provinces and important States in India and by a number of business men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was. to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects of road construction to pool their expe- 
riences and to learn how the problems which confront them have been attacked and- 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should be the first of a series which will keep road engineers 
in close touch with those methods of froad making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

^e Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transpori; 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and witn a different pur- 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads nn the provinces of their 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trans- 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am glad to 
be able to say that the Council was able to formulate a statement of policy which 
covers many, if not all, of the major problems now facing us in connection with this 
very difficult subject and they also indicated definite lines for father investigation. This 
statement of policy will now be placed by my Government before the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
win prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Labour Leguslation 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy the leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of these should not hamper us in pursuing reform 
in other directions. The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim that- 
'‘nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, added that the well-being of the people 
must be the primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. The 
same is true of every legislature and it is satisfactory to* find on looking back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably in composition- and outlook, 
they have all agreed iu pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour. W“e are at present pursuing an important programme of labour 
legislation, which follows the general lines suggested by the Whitfey Commission and 
some Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s recommendations 
will come up for your consideration. One of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of wages and represents a-beginning 
for India of what is known elsewhere as ‘‘truck legiriation.” A BiU for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding- Assembly and circulated for opinion. After these 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a number of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend it to your 
oareM consideration. A second Labour Bill which has aheady been introduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Act. It includes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially the minimum age 
tor employment in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the WTiitley Commission, 
althou^ they do not fall within the category of Labour legislatiou but have a wider 
aim. ^ey both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code in respect of the execution 
of degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
indebtedness has been very prominently before the public in recent years and in some 
provinces, bold legidative experiments are being essayed in the endeavour to alleviate 
- what is undoubtedly a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposals are- 
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matter of vital importance to commerce and industry^ in Indi^ we have sought the 
advice of representatives of those interests and the views which they have expressed 
will receive the fullest consideration of my ijovemment in the negotiation of any 
agreement or convention* 

The New BiiiL 

In the speeches I have made since the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Report* I have express^ myself generally on the scheme of constitutional reform hut 
I feel that in addressing honourable members on this subject I have a special message 
to deliver in order that I may mve expression to thoughts on ^ which my mind has 
dwelt longer than is perhaps reahsed. My association with India now dates back so 
many years that I can without presumpnon lay before you reflections based on my 
own experience* For that reason, speaking as the head of the administration in India, 
I hope, I may be allowed to stnke a more personal note than is usual in these 
addresses. I would ask you in the first place, when you turn over in your thoughts 
the scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a Bill, to fiac your attention on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for the moment the argu- 
ments and discussions of recent years, the evidence and the memoranda, the docu- 
ments and the reports, in short afl the literature of the Reforms. Free your minds 
of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, until mey have dominated the scheme. They are the foundations 
on which the scheme is built, Provincial Autonomy in British India and Federation 
comprising the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was disenssed as a visionaj^ dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. Oraduaily 
it has taken shape. It has come nearer. Honourable Members with as close a know- 
ledge of India’s pohtioal history as my own will remember that the authors of the 
Joint Report oi 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their miuds run on into what the future might brin^. "What was 
it they saw before tiiem, when they assumed the mantle of prophecy ? Let me take 
their own words : ‘‘India was to be a sisterhood of self-governing States presided over 
by a Central Government occupied with matters of common interest external and 
internal. The Units were not be be the provinces only. "With them there were to be 
associated the Indian States anxious to contribute to the common service but sensitive 
to maintain iheir own individuality.” In 1917, these thoughts were expressed an a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet within reach but 
where do we stand now ? 


The Peinces’ Support 

Never should we forget the contribution of the Princes at the first Round Table 
Conference, when they declared their readiness to enter All-India Federation. The appeal 
of this great principles was irresistible. The princes rose to the occasion. What was 
till then scarcely more than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 
into sometbing substantial on which to build. Here at last were the real foundations 
on which to construct a scheme embodying the essential unity of India. Look back 
over India’s histo^ to the time before the British connection established itself. This 
dream of a dominion extending its authority - from one end of the continent to the 
other, from age to age, seized tiie mind and gripped the imagination of the great rulers 
of the past. 

We, the British in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a' long 
period of years. Under our hand the political life of the country has grown and ex- 
panded. New ideas of pubho and personal liberty have been encour^ed and have taken 
root, but in a Federation of all-Iadia, I see the coping stone of British achievement. 

I can confidently assert that this ideal with its necessary corollary of provincial auto- 
nomy should command the support of aU, both British and Indian, who honestly desire 
the advancement of India in the successive stages of her political development but if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer mil be found in the Report 
of the Select Committee and in the Bill presented by His Majesty’s Government to - 
Parliament. Years of thought and careful investigation have been mven to the prepara- 
tion of the scheme in all its multifarious and complicated details. It is no easy road 
that leads to Federation. The higher we set our aim, the more numerous the difficulties 
to surmount, but that is no reason why we should be deterred. Bo not imagine for a 
moment that it is possible to constmct so great a scheme of political advmce with as 
mucli ease and exactness as an architect can command in planning or altering a house. ^ 
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tkeir Mtli and kin (laughter). Mr. Desai maintained that the afreement must be based 
on give and take. “It comes to this that in order to admit that we have what we 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee — a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accept. The fact is that we are called upon to legalise and regulate what has been 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi- 
cal power to the detriment of ourselves. Let us ^ve our answer ' with no uncertain voiee. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ winding up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded. He claimed that not a single national industry was endan- 
gered or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement. If, while re- 
taining unimpaired the economic interests of India they had been able to do something 
to help the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and which India in her calmer moments would not be slow to 
admit (Applause). As for the duiution of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it was 
coterminour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 
at the end of that period the House considered it essential to discontinue it, then 
with that agreement would also go this- present one, of course after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that article 1 of the agreement contained 
nothing but a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cotton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not be entirely useless against Japanese competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Bhore said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which received protection, demanded reinvestigation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industi'y of its protection, it did not make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether India had the right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition of protective duty in the case of In- 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore rephed amimatively, because under the Import Duties 
Act they had the statutory right of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had- not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, the Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. ‘W’as he to consult them over 
the principles which had been accepted by the House over and over again*? He also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention was thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. Gauba's proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement*. This was carried by 66 against 58 votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
a(§oumed till the 4th. Feb. 


*Text of Indo-BriUsh Trade Agreement The following is the text of the agree- 
ment signed on the 9tb. January in London by Sir Walter Eunciman on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government in Ihe Dnited Kingdom and by Sir B. N, Mitra on behalf of the 
Government of India as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement : — 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
, hereby ^ea that during the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement follow- 
ing undertakings on the part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of the Government of India shall be deemed to be supplementary to that agreement, 
namely — 

Article 1.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of India that while protection to an Indian Industry against the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the mterests of the economic well- 
being of India, conditions within the industries in India, in the ^ United ^ Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry requires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against the imports ot the United Emgdom 
origin. 

Article 11.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that under the existing conditions import duties constitute an indispensable element in 
the revenues of the Government of India and that revenue considerations must he 
mven due weight in fixing the levels of import duties. 

Article IH.— The Government of India undertake that protection^ be afforded to 
such industries only as after due enquiries by the Tariff- Board have, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto -in accordance with the policy of 
discriimnating protection laid down in the resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on 16-2-23 provided this undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding indus- 
tries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933. , . , . . x. ^ 

(2) The Government of India fui'ther undertake that the measure of pTOtection^ to 
be afforded shall only be so much as aud no more than will equate the prices of im- 
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Sir Joseph Bhore^ windi^ up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded. He claimed that not a single national industry was endan- 
gered or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement. If, while re- 
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to help the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and which India in her calmer momenf would not be slow to 
admit (Applause). As for the dm*ation of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it was 
cotermmour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 
at the end of that period the House considered it essential to discontinue it, then 
with that agreement would also go this- present one, of course after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that article 1 of the agreement contained 
nothing but a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cotton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not be entirely useless against Japanese competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Bhore said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which received protection, demanded reinvestigation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industi*y of its protection, it did not make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether India had the right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition of protective duty in the case of In- 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore replied amimatively, because under the Import Diiiies 
Act they had the statutory right of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had- not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, the Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. "Was he to consult ihem over 
the principles which had been accepted by the House over and over again*? He also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention was thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. Gatiba's proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement*. This was carried by 66 against 58 votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
adjourned till the 4th. Feb. 


*Te:rt of Indo-Briiisli Trade Agreement : — ^The following is the text of the agree- 
ment signed on the 9tb. January in London by Sir Walter Runciman on behalf of his 
Majesly’s Government in the United Kingdom and by Sir B. N, Mitra on behalf of the 
Government of India as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement ; — 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
, hereby agree that during the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement the follow- 
ing undertakings on the part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of the Government of India shall be deemed to he supplementary to that agreement, 
namely — 

Article 1.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s ^ Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of India that while protection to an Indian Industry against the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the interests of the economic well- 
being of India, conditions witliui the industnes in India, in the ^ United ^ Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry reauires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against the imports of the United Kingdom 
origin. 

Article H.— It is recognised by his Majes^’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that under the existing conditions import unties constitute an indispensable element in 
the revenues of the Government of India and that revenue considerations must he 
given due weight in fixing the levels of import duties. 

Article III. — ^The Government of India undertake that protection^ he afforded to 
such industries only as after due enquiries by the Tariff -Board have, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto -in accordance with the policy of 
discriniinating protection laid down in the resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on 16-2-23 provided this undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding indus- 
tries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933. • . i. ^ 

(2) The Government of India fui*ther undertake that the measure of protection^ to 
he afforded shall only he so much as and no more than will equate the prices of im- 
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Messrs Ghuznavi, Mody, Blaai Paramanand, Dr. Pramatlia Nath Banenee, Mr. Surya 
Some, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir Cowasjee Jehan^r and Dewan Lai Chand Navalrai also 
fonn^y moved their amendments. 

Thereafter Mr, Bhulahhai Desai stood np and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
to a scathing criticism and concluded with the remark that the constitution offered to India 
was futile. He said : “It does not either serve the purpose of reconciling the Indians or 
serve Government’s purposes. I appeal to the House that even if we have not the 
power to compel the authorities to the grant of what we want, we have certainly the 
self-respect to repeal what we do not want.” At the outset Mr. Desai told the House 
that he rose to move his amendment and speak thereon with a great sense of res- 
ponsibility. Referring to Sir N. N. Sircar’s observation that his amendment was des- 
tructive^ he said : “If we destroy the constitution, we shall destroy only to build it.” 
Proceedmg, the speaker dealt with the historical review given by the Committee in their 
Report in paragraphs 10 and 11 and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
the British connection as a providential relation and thought it was a beneficent event 
and that under the British rule Indians should always have justice, fair play and also 
freedom even without agitating for it. But that stage was long ]past. Tnen came 
another stage when the fi'eedom movement was found necessary. During the last 
Great War, India helped Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Solemn 
promises were made and high hopes were held out for India. But promises made 
from time to time during the course of the Great War had a tendency either to be 
forgotten or repudiated or whittled down. The principle of Self-Determination was 
given a good-bye. Now Indians are at the third stage of their political history, a stage 
of struggle in hope and belief, to show that they deserve what they desired, 
namely self-government. Making an impassioned appeal to all sections of tiie House 
not to poison and cloud the real constitutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis England, 
Mr. Desai asked the movers of the communal motions not to pursue them, but to give 
support to his motion which stood for harmony and peace. He wanted tiiem to re- 
member what Mr. Baldwin said the other day in the House of Commons that ‘so long 
as Indians are divided, we have the right to rule them.’ It was up to the different 
communities in India to make England’s domination impossible for he believed they 
united in desiiing the consummation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr. 
Desai said : “Here is a sham constitution offered to us. Are we to accept it ? No. A 
glance at the amendments moved convinces eve]^one that they are ail for rejection.” 
Referring to the ^ant of new constitution Mr. Desai asked, ’“What are the powers of 
any Government to offer a constitution and when is it done ? There are two occasions 
when a Constitution is revised, namely, demand by the ruled for greater reforms or 
emergency arising out of the existing constitution if it is found workable. Indians 
demanded a real Round Table Conference between the representatives of the people of 
India on the one hand and representatives of Great Britain on the other 

hand. The Round Table Conference which had taken place during the last few years 
was not a real Round Table Conference and what had been the outcome of three con- 
ferences is a constitution which is wholly unacceptable to India. Even the greatest 
exponents of Round Table Conference had been disillusioned by its r^ults. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said the other day that his only place was now the 
obscure place of a provincial lawyer. If that is the feenng of pet^le who 
had been eager about the Round Table Conference, the value of the Conference 
can easily be appraised. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru refused to accept any 
fortn of provincial autonomy if there is not the fullest responsibility at the Centre. 

We are no longer in the s&ge of tutelage that we shall go step by step and may be 

we shall be asked to go two steps backward.” Dealing with the merits of the 

Central Constitution, J&. Desai pomted out: “There are four aspects of every good 
constitution, namely, the right of external and internal defence, the right of control of 
external relations, the right of controlling the Currency and Exchange, the right of the 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day administration. But by a stroke of the pen 
these important features have been put under Reserve Subjects and what is left to 
us ? We cannot even control our Currency and Exchange. Then we are left at the 
discretionary powers special responsibilties and the Right of Yeto of the Governor- 
General. Added to these, there are the two Chambers. In fact, there remains no 
responsibility at the Centre. The Constitution shuts out all possibility of the growth 
of Indian tiilents although we possess talents. As r^ards the provinces, Mr. D^^ 
said : “There is nothing to choose between the Provinces and the Centre. India is 
being taxed to the utmost capacity. Yet under the proposed Provinci^ Autonomy, 
we shall have to find some twenty' orores more by way of taxation. Ministers will be 
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constitution, namely, the right of external and internal defence, the right of control of 
external relations, the right of controlling the Currency and Exchange, the right of the 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day administration. But by a stroke of the pen 
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us ? We cannot even control our Currency and Exchange. Then we are left at the 
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moveineiit, has witii the assistance of Red Shirt votes cnlercd the Asst'inhly shewin;^ fi 

change in the oiitiooh. , , n 

Dr, Khan Saheh was cheered when he rose to inu]<o liis maiden S(K'(uai, lie saui 
that he was the fii’st elected member of the Froniioj’ IVovince, IliilioHo Kroihier 
problems always were scrutinized through coJoured g’lasM(^H and pn‘!;cntc<l 
by those nominated by the Government to “misrepresent” fa(;ts. Dr. Klnin Saheh 
said that he would not go into details of the tyimmios. Tin) Kliudni Khidmnigars 
were seiwants of the humanity, irrespective of 3*aco. ]f(,^ ask(M), whv Father 
Elwin, a seeker after truth, was turned out of the proviiauj, and cited Miss WiIJiijis<»iru 
opinion that she had never seen such orderly heliaviour as of tin? lu^oplc at Clmrsada 
when called upon by leaders to disperse. Continuing, Dr. Khan admitted that Mr. 
Metcalfe, when in the Frontier, was sympathotio. The Kpoakcr’s ohjh'ri was to h1u»w 
the movement was non-^dolent. The volunteers, who pi<ikotnd Cliai%'ida liquor shops, 
were ill-treated and even made stark naked (cries : siiarno) hut thiu*e was not a, single .scratch 
on the policy. A meeting took place at Utmaiizai. I.athi (diargo did not disperse 
them, but firing started without official order, two were killerl and thirty wonndefl. 
Even then the people did ^ not move and thoi'o was not. a singbi serateh (/n tlujse who 
killed them. Was not this a demonstration of non-vinlone{‘ V (applauso). Oias* Iho 
police, misled by an informer, came to a village and kilb'd a volunteer hv nreidmd. 
The villagers disarmed the police. When Kliuclai Klddnuitgar i<sidm*s came no\t dav tie* 
police were given back their uniforms and rilb'.s and allowsMl to gu with :iafidv 
(applause), and Government’s offer for componsatiou for tln^ person killed was I’efnse^l, 



lived as a guest of the head of the C. 1. D., d<;scrib(id Urn Iv’o.d Shirt tnovemoni an 
peaceful and its leader as an embodiment of Christ (obraTs). A'A to thn < Jnvernment^u 
allegation that the^ -^Junteers marched in formations, tlui sjuaiker ir Jied what wn;i 

- . . , . .... nnphnw 

t[»o Red 

ir • .1 -t 1 "XY rr^ / i n " ' ' ’' •.M ^ NHWIIIj 

Ma^or Ahmed Nawaz Khan (clieors). 

;The ffome JWfwfcer, rei)lyins_to tjp wnigratuIatiMl Dr. Khun m inn(l..i'uli..ii 




Bengal, many in Bombay und somo in otbor proviiiws. If “Umi Nliii' 


whii'li * «inM 
f unfair die^ 
fu!, i.onie in 
war; a part of 



years, and were not challenged. 

Dr. Khan : “Wo are then in pul.” 

7 *1 It. . J if 
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K.stn.™ 
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years, and were not ohallongcd. 
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ifemier said that when tlie reforms 
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the scheme of reforms marks a considerable advance on the existing constitution. If 
this is rejected, the result will be a repetition of the situation of discontent in a more 
aggravated form as prevailed after the introduction of the Monta^-Chelmsford 
reforms.” Referring to the safe^ards in the Bill, Mi*. Mody deprecated all elaborate 
commercial and other safeguards which have been devised. “The Safeguards,” he 
said, “can never prevail against the solemn will of the people. StiU if ^ey are 
thurst upon India, it will be most deplorable.” As regards the omission of the 
declaration in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status, Mr. Mody stated : “I can- 
not conceive of anything so singularly unfortunate as the omission of any clause to 
define clearly and in emphatic terms that the present constitution is mer^ a prelude 
to the enlargement of liberty for India as enjoyed in the Dominions.” Se reminded 
Englishmen that the efforts of those who would work the constitution would be 
thwarted if the majority of India’s politically-minded people refused to accept it 
Concluding, Mr. Mody appealed to the British G-overnment to give them the right 
amount of liberty in the right way at the right time. 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 
in the Constitution Bill and showed by analysing the scheme that there was no transfer 
of power and no possibility of responsible Government in the provinces. The Gover- 
nors, he opined, will be invested with heavy responsibilities, — ^responsibilities ordinary 
and special, — so extensive in character that the Council of Ministers who will be 
chosen by the Governors themselves will be utterly helpless in all matters. Coming to 
the Centre he said that the position was worse as the Governor-General was given, 
more wide and far greater powers. The Great Moghul in the "Whitehall, said he, will 
continue to control the destinies of 350 millions of people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir was certain that the proposea safeguards were sure to result in 
deadlocks. If in spite of their warning the British Government forced this constitution on 
India they would do so on their own responsibility. Airing his personal views Sir 
Joseph Shore on the eve of his retirement asked the House to take a practical view 
and stated that there were three fold implications of rejecting the scheme. Eirstly, 
the advocates of rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution through 
pressure of Direct Action but past historical experiences should that Direct -Action had 
railed. The second implication of rejection was. Sir Joseph said, that it would , bring 
some better offer from His Majesty’s Government and the British Pai'liament. It is not 
inconceivable that if rejection was complete, it would carry some weight but let us be 
under no delusion. However strong the feeling against the reforms, it will in practice 
be worked by a large majority of people in this country. If that be the case, rejection 
becomes an empty gestui*e, quite meaningless and purposeless. The third implication of 
rejection, said Sir Joseph, is the possibility of a change in Government in England giving 
India something better. The House at this stage adjourned. 


7tli. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly concluded to-day the three-day debate on the 
J. P. C. Repoii:. The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's amendment, which only refer- 
red to the J. P. C. Report and did not mention anything about the Communal Award, 
was put to vote and defeated by 72 against 61 voiies. 

There were altogether 4 divisions. The second part of Mr. Desai’s amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Commund Award, which he moved as an amendment to the 
firs^aix of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

Ke first part of Mr. JinnaNs amendment accepting the Communal Award was 
carried by 6o to 15 votes, Congressmen remaining neutrm. The second and third parts 
of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment re : Provincial Autonomy and Pederation were passed by 74 
votes to 58 votes, 

Mr. M, S, Aney^ Leader of the Congress Nationalist Pai*ty, was first called upon by 
the President to open the debate to-day on the J. P. C. Report. At the ^ outset 2dx. 
Aney declared that the report was full of blunders, misconceptions and misstatements. 
The recommendations of the 'report were fidl of absur(tity inasmuch as tiiey bristled 
with safeguards. Mr. Aney asserted that under such circumstances there were no scope 
not only of real advance but even the sort of advance contemplated by the authors of 
the report. Attacking the Communal Award Mr. Aney said that one^ direct result of 
the Award would be the breaking up of national and political solidmity which had been 
achieved, however partially. It was from the stmdpoint ^ of Indian nationalism and 
national homogeneify, declared Mk. Aney, that he directed his crusade against the Awaiti. 
He also attacked the contemplated administrative arrangements of Berars under the new 
constitution. 
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is a faHacious argument. It is not that we were setti ng upon some venture after 
which we would distribute the spoils of the venture, why does Mahatma G andh i 
fast unto death ^d then gets all me Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 
Pact ? Why did not you teU him ‘acquisition first then distribution.’ Proceeding, 
Mr. Jinnah congratulated his Hindu brethren on exhibiting their sense of soHdari^ 
which had led them to win over the Depressed Classes to them by giving them what 
they w^ted. Why not show the same spirit towai*ds the Muslims *? jEleferring to the 
Federation, Mr. Jinnah emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible terms 
on which it was impossible to construct any scheme of constitution. He ^ was not 
opposed to the Princes or any body. But he was for British India and this scheme 
was going to destroy all that British India had developed during tiie last fifty years of 
constitutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, but bitter^ 
opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead to ill-will and bitterness. It 
cons^ts^ of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two per cent responsibility. So far as the 
provincial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jinnah was of opinion that it undoubtedly was 
an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extension 
of franchise, Indianisation of the Cabinet, all members of the le^slature to be elected 
responsibility of the Ministers to the le^slature, etc. Certain objectionable feature in 
the provincial scheme which according to him require modification have been pointed 
out in the amendment suggested by him. 

Mr. F* E, James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a ire- 
mendouSv advance on the existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jinnah’s assertion 
that the Federal scheme was conceived to prevent further advance in the Central “Gov- 
ernment. This allegation, said the speaker, was not only unime but runs counter to the 
historical processes in the successive Bound Table Conferences. Mr James also refuted 
Mr. Ji n n y ’s point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power. 

Speaking first after lunch Mr. Gkuxnavi traced the history of Muslim awakening 
and co mm un al dissensions which reached the culminatmg point at tiie second Bound 
Table Conference. He described how Hindu Mahasabha leaders desti-oyed all attempts 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to the Sikhs in ifie Punjab thus reducing 
the Muslims into a minority. 

Mx, Govindballav Pant spoke for 40 minntes to show that the constitution irres- 
pective of the safeguards was definitely a retrograde step. Parliament would perpet- 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of India Bill 
were passed as it had • been framed. He cited the political blunders that England had 
committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and observed that when- 
ever the question of the grant of responsible Government arose, Britain adopted suici- 
dal dilatoriness. 

^ Mr. Satyamurthi^ the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
reject the report. He emphasised that the Dxdia Bfil was a monstrous monument of 
s h a m s. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate secticaf of the 
people, it was too costly, it contained no seeds of growth in it. India’s self-respect 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation -he rejected. The country 
gav e, h e stated, a clear lead to the legislature as to what it should do with regard to 
the White Paper by returning at the last election those who opposed the White Paper 
scheme. “We asked what we should do”, ]^. Saiyamurthi continued, “if we did 
not accept the^ constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is. It is my belief that 
there is no failure in the nation’s fight for freedom.” 

Sir iV*. W. ^ Sir ear ^ repl;rag to the three-day debate, spoke for more than an hour in 
course of which he quoted, amidst interruptions from Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir, from Mr. JionaE’s Bound Table speeches to show that Mr. Jinnah was mostly 
concerned with the interests of his own community and the problems of the Nation were 
to him secondary. Nobody could deny that commual wrangles" and provincial jealousies exist, 
^ Sir Mohamed Yakub interrupted : What about Bhai Paramanand, Mr. Aney and 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai ? 

Mr. Jinnah: — What about yourself in London ? 

Procee^g Sir Nripen said all criticism levelled during the last two days were of 
a destructive nature. Nobody made any constructive suggestion, Mr. Desai did not 
even m^e any mention of the constituent assembly. Mr/Jinnah’s proposal of working 
provincial autonomy and substituting the federal scheme by a Briti^ India Federation 
was not a practical proposition. After Sir Nripen<h:anath Sircar had finished, closure 
was applim and the amendments were put to vote. 

am^dment on the J- P. C. Beport in the form in which it was eventoaDy 
by 74 votes ag^nst 58 votes by the Assemliy to-day was as follows; 
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is a faHacious argmaent. It is aot that we were setti ng upon some ^*^4 

which we would distribute the spoils of the ventureT^^y does 
fast unto death and then gets all tib.e Hindu leaders of Indm to agree^ to tne^ra^ 
Pact ? Why did not you teU him ‘acquisition first ^en distnbution. 

Mr. . Tinnah congratulated his Hindu bretm*en on exhibiting their sense of s<ma^OT 
which had led them to win over the Depressed Classes to them by giving 
they wanted. Why not show the same spirit towai*ds the Muslims ? ttef erring w me 
Federation, Mr. Jhmah emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten totmy 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible teni^ 
on which it was impossible to construct any scheme of co^ti^tion. “f, . ^ 

opposed to the Princes or any body. But he was for Bntish Mia «. 

was going to destroy all that British India had developed during "the tet ^ 

constttutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of 

opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead to ili-w^ ^^d bitterness, it 
consists of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two per cent respo^ibihty. 
provincial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jinnah was of ^ opinion ^at it . 

an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extenso 
of franchise, Indianisation of the Cabinet, all members of the legislature to ^ 
responsibility of the Ministers to the legislature, etc. Certain o^ectionable leatur^ m 
the provincial scheme which according to him require modification have been pomtea 

out in the amendment suggested by him. i ^ 

Mr. F. E, James emphasised that the constitution offered to Didia marked 
mendouSv advance on the existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jmn^s^emon 
that the Federal scheme was conceived to prevent further advance m the Central wv- 
emmeni This allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but counter to me 
historical processes in the successive Bound Table Conferences. Mr James also reiutea 
Mr. Jinnah’s point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power. , 

Speaking &st after lunch Mr. Qku^navi traced the history of Muslim awa^nmg 
and communal dissensions which reached the culminating point at the second Bound 
Table Conference. He described how Hindu Mahasabha leaders desti’oyed aU attempts 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to the Sikhs in the Punjab thus reducing 

the Muslims into a minority. ,, , ^ 

Mr. Qovindballav Pant spoke for 40 mmutes to show that the constitution irres- 
pective of the safeguards was definitely a retrograde step. Parliament would 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of India xaU 
were passed as it had - been framed. He cited the political blundem that iMtod had 
committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and obse^ed that when- 
ever ttie question of the grant of responsible Government arose, Britain adopted suici- 
dal dilator iness. , ^ ^ _ - r 4 .^ 

Mr. SatyamurthL the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
reject the report. He emphasised that the India Bill was a monstrous moiium^t of 
shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate secticm of the 
people, it was too costly, it contained no seeds of growth in it. _ India s self-respect 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation *.he rej^ted. county 
gave, he stated, a clear lead to ttie legislature as to what it tt) 

white Paper by returning at the last election those who opposed the White P 8 >p®r' 
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scheme. “W^e asked what we should do”, Mr. Satyamurthi conimued, if we 
not accept the constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is. It is my belief that 
there is no failure in the nation’s fight for freedom.” 

Sir N, N, Sir ear ^ replyiug to the three-day debate, spoke for inore than an hoxm m 
course of widch he quoted amidst interruptions from Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cowasji Jehm- 
from Mr. Jinnah’s Bound Table speeches to show that Mr. J mn a h was mostly 
concerned with the interests of his own community and the problenm of the Nation wei^ 
to bim secondary. Nobody could deny that commual wrangles’ and provincial ] 0 ^oimes exist 
Sir Mohatned Yakub interrupted : What about Bhai Paramanand, Mr. Aney and 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai ? 

Mr. JVnnaA:— What about yourself in London ? . „ , ^ j t 

Proceeding Sir Nripen said all criticism levell^ during the last two days were oi 
a destructive nature. Nobody made any constructi.ve sugg^tion, Mr. Desai did not 
even made any mention of me constituent assembly. Mr. Jinnah’s propo^ worMng 
provincial autonomy and substituting the federal scheme by a British Lnd^ Federation 
was not a practical proposition. After Sir Nripendranath Sircar had finished, closure 

was ap^ed and the amendments were put to vote. , . , - x- n 

ae am^dment on the J. P. C. Report in the form m which it was eveatoafiy 
ea^^ed by 74 votes against 58 votes by the Asseni1:^y to-day was as follows; 

. 17 
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mtended to invalidate the search if not conducted strictly in aocordance mth the pro- 
visions of this seotioru 

Ce. Pe. CJode 1898 (Sec. 406) A^iend, Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure C3ode, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays down 
that appeals arising out of proceedings for heeping the peace would lie before the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Ma^strate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of the district, 
these «^pe£ds should not be heard by Kito. 

Ce. Pe. Cole 1898 (Secs. 30, 34, 34a, 35) Amend, Bill 

The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code with a view to raise the standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

Rboulatino Payment op TVaoes 

13th. FEBRUARY : — ^The House met to-day to transact ofidcial business. 
Sir Frank Noyce (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to certain classes of persons employed in industry. The 'bill tries to remedy 
abuses with regard to delays in the payment of wages to persons employed in industry 
and the practice of imposing fines upon them. In moving the Bill Sir Frank Noyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. Whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Peoceduee Code Amend. Bills 

Sir Henry Craik introduced two bills one . amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all classes, and not the industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a new section in the Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
‘‘Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the United 
Eingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, -^e decree 
may be executed in British India as if it has been passed by the District Court.” 

Sheet Glass Industey 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution that the draft convention for the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at the eighteentii session of the 
International Labour Conference, be not ratified. He said that the draft of the report 
related to workmen’s compensation, night work of women and other such matters. He 
proposed to bring up this convention for consideration before the Legislature at the 
Simla session. Uie obi^eot of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per week in 
sheet-glass factories. Sir Frank said that they were situated in the Unit^ Provinces 
and there was no immediate prospect of more factories being started in India. It was 
doubtful wheiher it was desirable to legislate for one factory and to reduce its work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weStiy, Moreover glass-making, instead of heing 
arduous, had become easier. There was no adequate reason to treat this industry in a 
special way. 

Mr. N. Af, Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheet-glass works be 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. He complained that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to international labour conventions always had been indifferent. 
Altiiough the number of sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not be denied 
legitimate help. Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the draft of the conven- 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before the Assembly for recon- 
sideration after the publication of the Tariff Board’s report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Noyce appealed to the House in the name of logic not to press Mr. 
JosM’s amendment as the House had passed ^ the Factories Bill last 'vm providing for 
56 hours a week in all continuous process industries and the worMag conditions in 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries. 

Mr. jB. Das^s amendment urging the bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 
after the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried by 51 against 4^ votes. 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the draft convention ensuring benefit or allowance 
to involuntaj^y unemployed and the recommendations concerning unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for unemployed adopted by the Internationa 
Labour Conference at the 18th session he not ratifi^ nor the recommendations be 
Siocepted. He said tiiat the proposal was impracticable in India. The question 
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iatended to invalidate the search if not condaoted strictly in aocordanee mth the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Ce. Pb. CJode 1898 (Sec. 406) Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays dovra 
that appeals arising out of proceedings for heepiog the peace would lie before the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Ma^strate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of the district, 
these s^peais should not he heard hy him. 

Ce. Pe. Cole 1898 (Secs. 30, 34, 34i., 35) A.mend, Bill 

The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code with a view to raise the standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

RB&tFLA.TINO P-4.T3IEXT OP ^AOES 

13th. FEBRUARY : — ^The House met to-day to transact oflloial business. 
Sir Frank Noyce (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to certain classes of persons employed in industry. The -bni tries to remedy 
abuses with regard to delays in the payment of wages to persons employed in industry 
and the practice of imposing jSnes upon them. In moving the Bill Sir Frank Noyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Peoceduee Code Amend. Bills 

Sir Henry Craik introduced two bills one amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all masses, and not the industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a new section in the Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
‘‘’Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the United 
Kingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, decree 
may be executed in Britisb India as if it has been passed by the District Court.” 

Sheet Glass Industey 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution that the draft convention for the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at ihe eighteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, be not ratified. He said that the draft of the report 
related to workmen’s compensation, night work of women and other such matters. He 
proposed to hri^ up this convention for consideration before the Legislature at the 
§in3a session. The object of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per week in 
sheet-glass factories. Sir Frank said that they were situated in the Unitw Provinces 
and there was no immediate prospect of more factories being started in Indi^ It was 
doubtful whether it was desirable to legislate for one factory and to reduce its work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weStiy. Moreover glass-making, instead of being 
arduous, had become easier. There was no adequate reason to treat this industry in a 
special way. 

Mr. N. M» Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheet-glass works be 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. He complained that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to international labour conventions always had been indifferent. 
Alliiough the number of sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not be denied 
legitimate help. Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the draft of the conven- 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before the Assembly for recon- 
sideration after the publication of the Tariff Board’s report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Noyce appealed to the House in the name of logic not to press Mr. 
JosM’s amendment as the House had passed the Factories Bill last 'vear providing for 
56 hours a week in aH continuous process industries and the workiag conditions in 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries. 

Mr. B. Das’s amendment urging the bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 
after the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried by 51 against 42 votes. 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the draft convention ensuring benefit or allowance 
to involuntarily unemployed and the recommendations concerning unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for unemployed adopted by the Intemfeonal ^ 
Labour Conference at the 18th session be not ratifi^ nor the recommendations be 
accepted. He said tiiat the proposal was impracticable in India. The question iff 
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king expenses amonnt to nearly 64 crores lor- depreciation and are three-fourili ctores 
in excess of last yeafs figures. 

Net revenue of Eailways in 1934-35 is expected to be three crores higher than 
1933-34 and interest chajqges three-fourth orore lower as a result of fall in rate of 
Government borrowing. 

Total deficit of 424 lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will be met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 crores at the end of tho 
year. 

Budget estimates for 1935-36 assumes improvement in receipts, ' Total txaflio 
receipts on ah State lines are estimated at 93 and a half crores. Increase in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs due to decision not to reimpose 
cuts in pay, is counterbalanced to some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
depreciation, which, according to new method of calculation approved by Standmg 
Einanoe Committee for Eailways, will be 1-60 of total capital at charge. Total working 
expenses will amount to under 64 and a half crores and will be 60 lakhs more than in the 
current year. Deficit on ah State lines in 1935-36 will be 190. lakhs. Deficit on 
strategic" lines whl be 197 lakhs and net result of working of commercial lines during . 
the year wih be a smah surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the year wih be 13 crores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits wih stand at 
28 and a half crores. 

In view of ah signs at present poinling to further improvement in future, which is 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular, Eailways felt justified in reduction rec6n% 
announced in surcharge on coal freights which involves loss in earnings of over 20 
lakhs on public coal. Maximum, of Ee 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
per cent, wih be of considerable benefit to long distance traSic on which burden of present 
rate has fallen most heavily and result wih be that surcharge on distances about 700 
miles will be the same. 

In justifying decision not to reimpose cuts in pay in 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhore 
said : "Apm irom the fact that more than half the stafit on State Eailways are actuahy 
Government servants, and that Eailways have therefore from the beginning followed 
the policy of Government in this matteer, we -feel that with a revival in ^nings to 
an extot that we think wih enable us to balance the budget of commercial lines wiih- 
out recourse to the continuance of the cut, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to foUow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. .The wide 
discontent among our staff which would have fohowed any attempt to single them 
out for specially unfavourable treatment would, I have no doubt, have resulted m grave 
detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the results of last year and the estimates he was 
placing before the i^sembly had justified his optimism aud the confidence e:g)ressed 
by him in previous years in the essential ‘ strength and soundness of the mi^cial. 
posifion of Indian Eailways notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31, He said; — 

"A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a sufficiency 
lengthy period to eliminate the distortmg effects of temporary causes and give a trae 
piotore of the whole. Tatog broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net- result of the 
working of all State-owned lines, commerci^ and strategic, will, if our present estimate 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance in the deprecia- 
fion fund of 41 and half crores. In other words, during the long period of varying future, 
we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing for accruing depreciation and playing iaterest in full on borrowed 
capital” - . 

Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sum provided 
is 15 crores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. ^ Pro- 
gramme provides for starting construction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
between Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban potion ‘ of 
te Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivli to Yirar. 10 lakhs is provided 
for a line of 52 miles in Southern India which will be undertaken if Govermnent of Madras 
are in favour of project 44 lakhs are required for the purchase of the Amritsar- 
Pati-Easur Railway. Total expenditure during 1935-36 on restoration of damage caused 
by fl.oods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is estimated at 70 
Of balance of fourteen one-fourth oi’ores, track renewals account for 5 crores, bridge 
work for a orore, other structural works for three and three-fourth crores and rolliig 
stock for four and one-half crores. Programme includes provision of over 5,000 wagons to 
meet increase in txaffio demands, of which 4,250 are broad .gauge general servio© 
wagons to be added to the pool. 
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non-Assamese and urged the employment of the people of ^e province many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, but found no opening oecause the headq^uarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta and Chitta^ng. 

Mr. Matkradas Vissanji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration of the 
salary out when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery notic^le 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit in 
wording the railways. When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
the s^ry cut In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. 

Br. P. N, Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Yissanji in the complaint that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary cut was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indiaaiisatiou and amal- . 
gammation of the different raUways and groupiug of them on a regional basis and also 
by increasing the earnings through reductiou of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below 
Ife. 100 per mensem. He made several -.suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers iu the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

F. F. Giri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemployed railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways haid paid any heed to the 
suggestions inade in that connection by the Eailwaymen’s Union. The spe&er referred 
to me surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to all questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees whioh they were annually losing in it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trains. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal coutracts 
ou whioh allegations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that 
the Railway &)ard unduly favoured^ smaller Indian-owned companies. The aEegation 
was baseless, as he would show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, witii a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market He hop^ that after this explanation they would not hear the ail^tions 
and inmnuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping compani^ the 
railways were justified in the steps they had taken. Railways had the minimum limit 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower than the railways *? 
How ffid they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear,^ hear). 
Continuing, & Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so 
that they would be able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard and it had not been possible ^ to embark 
on striking innovations on account of the financial position and the necessily of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in the residts 
a(3iieved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments such as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the North-TV’est Railway. The result of this had not 
been encouraging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased revenue. 
Still the experiment had been extended to the G. I. P. and the system of cheap return 
fores had been infroduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at the same time there should he specialised res^rch not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Mnance Committee ^eed to 
enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the^economic basis. The House tiieu adjourned. 

Pavmbot of Waues Bill 

2 lit FEBRUARY: — ^After questions, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Bill Mr. Bardoloi said that unless the persons appointed to inspw 
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Boa-Assamese and urged the employment of the people of ^e province many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, but founa no opening Ibecause the head^^narters 
of the railways were in Calontta and Chitta^ng. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration of the 
salary out when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery noticeable 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit in 
worMng the railways. When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
^e s^ry cut In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Yissanji in the complaint that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary cut was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indiaousation and amal- . 
gammation of the different railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
by increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below 
Rs. 100 per mensem. He made several -.suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

Mr , F. V. Oiri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemployed railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only ii railways had paid any heed to the 
suggestions tnade iu that connection by the Railwaymen’s Union. The spe^er referred 
to^e surplus stock of engiaes and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to all questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees whioh they were annually losing in it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trams. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal contracts 
on which allegations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that 
the Railway &ard unduly favoured^ smaller Indian-owned companies. The allegation 
was baseless, as he would show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, witii a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market He hop^ that after this explanation they would not hear the alle^tions 
and in^uations repeated. As regards competition between shipping compani^ the 
railways were justified in the steps they had taken. Railways had the minimum limit 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower th an the railways *? 
How md they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Heax,^ hear). 
Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so 
that they would be able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard ^d it had not been possible ^ to embark 
on st riking innovations on account of the financial position and the necessity of most 
rimd economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in me resxdts 
acHueved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments such as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the Norm-Y^est Railway. The residt of this had not 
been encouraging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased revenue. 
Still ifie experiment had been extended to the G. I. r. and the system of cheap return 
fares had been introduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at the same time there should he specialised res^rch not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Mnance Committee ^eed to 
enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the^economic basis. The House tiien adjourned. 

Payment of Y'aues Bill 

2 lit FEBRUARY:— After questions, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Ray-, 
meat of Wages Bill Mr. Bardoloi said that unless the persons appointed to inspw 
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anployineiit. The real class deserving support was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable minimum to 
two thousand. The piiy was that under the present Constitution the Opposition had to 
take an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amentoient which, if 
they were in office, they would not have done, 

Mr, MdhanJal Saksma attacked the Goverament for not tackling unemployment 
among the people which he said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
therefore a source of gi-eat danger to the peaceml growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must be done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendeni 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. He 
realised that at present the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con- 
vention was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. The 
Government officials helped themselves exti*avagantly and thus filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as^ against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 
positions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole had 
been able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in the last few years, which 
had been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely small He ventured to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinarv workman in this countiy would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himsell In 
other countries labour itself had started such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Mi*. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted and two crores 
representing the salary cut were handed over to the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they as&d the Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
must remember that the cost would fall on -.the tax-payers who were the masses of 
agriculturists. Did they ihink that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to bear the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among the workers in the cities ? 
(Bfc. Ranga : Communal trouble again), Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Commi- 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. He suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and be better em^oyed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure. They should rather swell the volume of employment than to 

g *ve the benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
id taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Noyce^ replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then he would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not the question bmore the House. 
They had to decide whether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
^e convention. He emphasised that India was not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitution unem- 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would be wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr*. JoahVs amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be t^en for the relief of 
unemployment as would lead to the ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” was put ^ to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the President amidst roars of laughter. 
!liie President gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. JosM’s amendment, his decision 
being ■ received oy loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other ^ the Jopposition. The result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s 53 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Government. It created a stalemate in that, 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr. Joshi’s amendment was accepts and the 
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employment. Tke real class deserving support was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable mju i mum to 
two IhousaiLd. The pil^r was that under the present Constitetion the Opposition had to 
t^e an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amendment which, if 
they were in office, they would not have done. 

Mr, Mdkanfal Saksena attacked the Goverament for not tackling unemployment 
among the people which he said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
therefore a source of great danger to the peaceful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must be done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendent 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. He 
revised that at present the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con- 
vention was stupendous, Wt the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. The 
Government officials helped themselves extravagantly and thus filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 
positions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole had 
been able to get continuous emplosrment. Secondly, even in the last few years, which 
had been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely small He ventured to say that no other country esyjept 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinary workman in this country would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himsell In 
other countries labour iteelf had started such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Ml\ Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted ana two crores 
representing the salary cut were handed over h) the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they asked the Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
must remember &at the cost would fall on -.the te-payers who were the masses of 
agriculturists. Hid they think that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to be^^ the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among the workers in the cities ? 
(1^. Ranga : Communal trouble again). Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Commi- 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. He suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and be better em^oyed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure. They should rather swell the volume of employment than to 
give the benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
had taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Noyce^ replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then he would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not the question bmore the House. 
They had to decide whether India could ^ afford to carry out the recommendations of 
the convention. He emphasised that India was not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitution unem- 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would be wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. JoMs amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be t^en for the relief of 
unemployment as wohld lead to the ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” was put to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the President amidst roars of laughter. 
The President gave his casting vote in favour ot Mr. Joshi’s amendment, his decision 
being received by loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other the [opposition. The result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s 53 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Gk)vemment. It created a stalemate in that, 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr. Joshi’s amendment was accepts and the 
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of Police. The speaker maintaiiied that it was the grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in me majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry CraiK replying to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Burma, the N. W. F. P. and a smaU part of Bihar. None had unfortunately spoKen 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the spealcer had a lifelong experience of the province. 
The figures for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of his membersnip 
of the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. ^ In any 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial burden and the local Council would 
resent having to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamurfhi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start the 
trial with the presumption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mind 
was absent from the mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi said that question 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were manning 
safeguards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that- financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

Sardar Singh^ replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Craik’s point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. He reminded him of the 
appointment of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The motion for Select Committee was put and carried by 66 
to 55 votes. 


Coastal Teapho Reseevatiox Bill* 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Zianddin Ahmed introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


*Histary of the Bill : As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended practically unanimously that India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian. As the Government did not take any action on this recommendation non- 
official members like Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. S. N. Haji introduced bills to reserve 
India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Haji’s bill 
passed the first reading in the Assembly bv a large majoriiy in 1928, and w^ referred 
to a select committee which submitted its report. Wlhen it came before the 
Assembly in 1929 further progress was checked by convening a shipping conference 
by Lord* Irwin in January, 1930, which proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
legislature by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. B. Y. Jadava, who represented 
to. Haji’s constituency, gave notice of the biU but the ballot box did not favour him 
through four years. Fate has now favoured Dr. Ziauddin who secured the first place 
in the list of private bills for the meeting of February 27. 

It was pointed ont in Assembly circles that the Government of India were definitely 
committed to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take le^slative or admimstrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 Sir George RSney, then Commerce Member, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of India. In 1932 Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on the resolntion regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the growth and esjansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as tiiat coastal trade is operated by Inman agencies and through the 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian shipping does not bear testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal tirade of India the share of Didian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent, which tlie Indian interests have maintained iu face of inter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointed ont 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolntely ml. 

It will be remembered th^ Indian shipping interests have had to enter into some 
working arrangements with British shipping interests probably for sheer existence. 
Bnt legislation is not deemed to be committed to that agreement. 

The re-introdnction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
shipping live on its own rights and not as a favour from British shipping which has 
at present the directing and controlling hand. 
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of Police. The speaker maintamed that it was the grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in the majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry CraiK repl 3 dng to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Burma, the N. 'W'. F. P. and a smaU part of Bihar. None had unfortunately spoKen 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the speaker had a lifelong experience of the province. 
The figures for ihe Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of his membersnip 
of the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. ^ In any 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial burden and the local Council would 
resent having to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start the 
trial with the presumption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mind 
was absent from the mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi said that question 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were manning 
safeguards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that- financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

Sardar Singh^ replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Craik’s point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. He reminded him of ihe 
appointment of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The motion for Select Committee was put and carried by 66 
to 55 votes. 


Coastal TnAFnc Resesvatiox Bell* 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Zianddin Ahmed introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


*Histary of the Bill : As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended practically unanimously that India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian. As the Government did not take any action on this recommendation non- 
official members like Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. S. N. Haji introduced bills to reserve 
India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Haji’s bill 
passed the first reading in the Assembly bv a large majoriiy in 1928, and was referred 
to a select committee which subnutteS. its report. 'When it came before the 
Assembly in 1929 further progress was checked by couvening a shipping conference 
by Lord* Irwin in January, 1930, which proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
legislature by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. B. Y. Jadava, who represented 
to. Haji’s constituency, gave notice of the hiU but the ballot box did not favour him 
through four years. Fate has now favoured Dr. Ziauddin who secured the first place 
in the list of private bibs for the meeting of February 27. 

It was pointed out in Assembly circles that the Government of India were definitely 
committed to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take legislative or administrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 Sir George E^ey, then Commerce Member, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of India. In 1932 Mr. C. P. Bamaswami 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on the resolution regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the growth and esnansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as tiiat coastal trade is operated by Inman agencies and through the 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian shipping does not bear testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal tirade of India the share of Ladian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent, which tlie Indian interests have maintained in. face of inter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointed out 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely ml. 

It will he remembered th^ Indian shipping interests have had to enter into some 
workmg arrangements with British shipping interests probably for sheer existence. 
But legislation is not deemed to he committed to that agreement. 

The re-introduction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
shipping live on its own rights and not as a favour from British shipping which has 
at present the directing and controlling hand. 
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5. (1) AppKcaiions for licences may l3e made yritMn the period fixed tmder sub- 
section 0 of section 4. 

g Every such, application shall be in the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
•ation signed by the applicant stating whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-controlled ship and such particulars as may be 
provscribed h) enable the Governor-General-in-Ck)uncil to satisjfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such declaration. 

6.^ (IJ The Gk)vemor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
containea in section 7, after considering the appncations, issue licences in the prescribed 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4, 

(2) A license sh^ be valid only for the year in respect of which it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Gevernor-General-m-Council may require from the 
person applying therefor such seourify, not exceeding fifty thousand rupees, as the 
Govemor-General-ui-CJouncii may think nt, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of the fii-st year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issued to all Indian-controlled ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day of. . 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indian-controlled ships to an a^egate tonage of two-fifths, and fomr-fifths respectively, 
of the tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4, 

(3) In respect of every year after the fourih year, licences shall be issued to Indian- 
controlled ships only. 

Provided mat if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controlled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, third or fourth ye^, 
than the tonage upto which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after tiie fourth year, than the tonage deter- 
mined under the sub-section (2) of section 4, the defficiency may be made good by the 
issue of licences to ships other than Indian-conti*olled ships. 

6. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that— 

(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ^ ships 
is inM^uate to the needs of, the Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in British India, and 
(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action m this behalf.^ 
the Govemor-General-in-tlouncil may issue permits in the prescribed form to un- 
licensed ships to eng^e for a period not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conStions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in section 3 
shall apply to a ship to winch such a permit has been issued during the continuance 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who — 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or has command or, charge of a ship wMeh 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

fb) contravenes the conditions of a licence, or ^ 

(oj signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a licence, 
knowing the same to be falsej 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) Where a person punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
partnership, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management thereof shah be punishable^ as provided in that sub-s^tion, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent 

10. (1) If the Govemor-General-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a bre^h 
of the conditions of a licence, or that any licence has been issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or false declaration, the Govemor-General-m-Counoil 
may cancel the licence. 

Provided that no licence shah be so cancehed unless the holder thereof h^ been 
given an opportunity to show cause against the cancehation or has been convicted of 
an offence under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
tiiereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancehed under this section in consequence of a breach of 
the conditions thereof, the Govemor-General-in-Gouneil may direct that any security 
taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with, such conditions sh^ 
forfeited either in whole or m part. 
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5. (1) AppKcations for licences may "be made the peiiod fixed tmder sub- 

section Q) of section 4. 

(2) ^ery such appKcation shall be in the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
declaration signed by the applicant stating 'whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-controlied ship and such particulars as may be 
prOvScribed to enable the GoYemor-General--itt-Ck)uncil to satisjfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such declaration. 

6. ^ ( 1 \ The Gkiyemor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
contained in section 7, after considering the apphcations, issue licences in the prescril^ 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4, 

(21 A license shall be valid only for the year in respect of which it is is^ed. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the (jevernor-General-m-Council may require from the 
person applying therefor such security, not exceeding thousand rupees, as the 
Govemor-General-ui-Councii may think fit, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of the fii-st year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issued to all Indian-controlled ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day of.. 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indian-controlled ships to an a^egate tonage of two-fifths, and four-fifths respectively, 
of the tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4, 

(3) In respect of every year after the fourth year, licences shall be issued to Indian- 
controlled ships only. 

Provided ihat if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controlled ship has been considered, the aggr^te tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, third or fourth ye^, 
than the tonage upto which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after the fourth year, than the tonage deter- 
mined under the sub-section (2) of section 4, the defficiency may be made good by the 
issue of licences to ships other than Indian-conti*olled ships. 

3. If the Governor-General-in-€ouncil is satisfied that— 

(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ^ ships 
is inM^uate to the needs of, the Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in Briiish India, and 

(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action m this behalf.^ 

the Govemor-General-in-tJouncil may issue permits in the prescribed form to un- 
licensed ships to engage for a period not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conofitions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in section 3 
shall apply to a ship to which snch a permit has been issued during the continuance 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who — 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or has command or, charge of a ship which 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

(b^ contravenes the conditions of a licence, or 

(c) signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a licence, 
knowing the same to be falsej 

shah be punishable witifi simple imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) Where a person punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
partnership, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management thereof shall be punishable^ as provided in that sub-swtion, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent 

10. (1) If the Govemor-General-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a bre^h 
of the conditions of a licence, or that any licence has been issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or false declaration, the Govemor-General-in-Counoii 
may cancel the licence. 

Provided that no licence shall be so cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to show cause against the cancellation or has been convicted of 
an offence under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
thereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach of 
the conditions thereof, the Govemor-General-in-Gouneil may direct that any security 
taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with, such conditions sh^ 
forfeited either in whole or in part. 
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Rs. 5 Ta.TrhR were required for the provision of country mills for the crushing of 
sugarcane which could not be sent to the factories. It was fur&er decided that the 
Central Government would assist tiie Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct- 
ing Government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-hmf of the tothl capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remaiader from the Provincial Loans JO^ind. [&e Local Government now anticipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to 51 lakhs. It 
was originally proposed that this should be treated as capital expenditure md should 
not be debited to the special suspense account, but in view of the large increase in 
the surplus for 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs. 1^5 lakhs spins’ 5 ‘plus^ 51, 
a total of Rs. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this we shall need about Rs, 6 lakhs for tihe 
repair of earthquake damage in Bengal and we have also certain contingent liabilities 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in B^ar whose property was damaged by 
the earthquake, since it was agreed that in certain circumstances the Central Govern- 
ment would meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover these loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
liability will not amount to a very large ^ sum, but in order to have a margin for 
unforeseen oonti^enoies we propose to retain in the suspense account a total sum of 
Rs. 2,10 lakhs. This leaves Rs. 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Financial Yeas 1934-35 


I now turn to the current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 
improvement over the ^original oudget anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to he Rs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made up of an improve- 
ment in revenue of Ite. 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Incidentally, I must here make an apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to me prospects of realising his revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 
slight an acquaintance with India. It would also be fitting that I should pay a tribute 
to him for the hard and unpleasant work he performed in securing budgetary equili- 
brium in this country and express my sympathy that the fruite of his unremitting 
toil should not have fallen to him before Ids departure. 

The actual figures, excluding Railways, are as follows : — 


(Lakhs) 

Budget 

Revised 

1934-36 

1934-35 

87,13 

91,00 

87, CB 

87,73 

10 

3,27 


Revenue 

Expenditure 
Surplus 

Full detail are of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a few of the more important variations. 

Revenue 

Customs etc, — On the Revenue side the surplus in the main is due to Customs, etc. 
the principal items being : — 

-Lakhs. 

Sugar ... 1,38 

Cotton fabrics ^ ... 90 

Tarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk ... 80 

There have also been increases under motor cars, macMnery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and lice and in the excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the export duty on jute — ^to which I shall have to 
return later — ^is Rs, 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Jnieresf.— Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue ^ item I need mention 
specially is Interest. Here, alihongh the head discloses an increase of Rs, 26 lakhs 


The budget estimate for the current year wovided for a receipt of Rs. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan grants to Bhawalpur State. During the year we 
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Bs. 5 Ta.TrhR were required for the provision of country mills for the crushing of 
sugarcane which could not be sent to the factories. It was fur&er decided that the 
Central Government would assist tiie Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct- 
ing Government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-hmf of the tothl capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remaiader from the Provincial Loans Fund. [&e Local Government now anticipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to 51 lakhs. It 
was originally proposed that this should be treated as capital expenditure md should 
not be debited to the special suspense account, but in view of the large increase in 
the surplus for 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs. 1^5 lakhs spins’ 5 ‘plus^ 51, 
a total of Rs. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this we shall need about Rs, 6 lakhs for tihe 
repair of earthquake damage in Bengal and we have also certain contingent liabilities 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in Bihar whose property was damaged by 
the earthquake, since it was agreed that in certain circumstances the Central Govern- 
ment would meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover these loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
liability will not amount to a very large ^ sum, but in order to have a margin for 
unforeseen oonti^enoies we propose to retain in the suspense account a total sum of 
Rs. 2,10 lakhs. This leaves Rs. 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Financial Yeas 1934-35 


I now turn to the current vear 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 


improvement over the ^original budget anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to he Rs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made up of an improve- 
ment in revenue of Ite. 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Incidentally, I must here make an apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to me prospects of realising his revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 

sir' * — 

to 

brium in this country and ^express my sympathy mat me irmts oi ms unremittmg 
toil should not have fallen to him before Ids departure. 

The actual figures, excluding Railways, are as follows 


(Lakhs) 

Budget 

Revised 

1934-36 

1934-35 

87,13 

91,00 

87, CB 

87,73 

10 

3,27 


Revenue 
Expenditure 
Surplus 

Full detail are of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a few of the more important variations. 

Revenue 


Customs etc, — On the Revenue side the surplus in the main is due to Customs, etc. 
the principal items being : — 

-Lakhs. 

Sugar ... 1,38 

Cotton fabrics ^ ... 90 

Tarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk ... 80 


There have also been increases under motor cars, macMnery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and lice and in the excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the export duty on jute — ^to which I shall have to 
return later — ^is Rs, 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Jnieresf.— Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue ^ item I need mention 
specially is Interest. Here, alihough the head discloses an increase of Rs, 26 lakhs 
only, this is made up of a considerable reduction of rupee, combined with a somew^t 
greaxer increase of sterling, receipts. The ^ latter is due to our increased sterling 
balances but ihe former callS' for more detailed comment. 

Th ft budget estimates for the current year movided for a receipt of Rs. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan grants to Bhawalpur State. During the year we 
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Posts and Telegraphs.— 'SimSlj I should say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 


The position is as follows : — 


fLaths. ) 



Budget 

Eevised 



1933-34 

1934-35 

Gross receipts 
■Working expenses 

• •• 

10,71 

10,01 

1L05 

10,07 

Net receipts 

Interest Charges 

• • • 

70 

84 

98 

84 

Balance — 


14 

plus 14 


"Wq thus estunate that the year will close with a net surplus of Es. 14 l alrhs which 
as compared with the deficit of Es. 14 l ai c hs ^ was aaticipated. n^roT^aent 
is maiiuY due to increased s^es of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which since 1927-28 h^ been worMng at a loss in this year expected to show a 
profit. But it is unfortunatelY not quite so satisfactory^ ^ it loots, for it jwill he 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Fund to the^^tent of 
Es. 27 laths and to that extent, therefo3?e, the accounts do not show a true picture. 


Positions as at 31st Maech 1935-36. Eeyenue. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we ^all, at the end 
of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Es. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Es. 3,27 lakhs makmg Es. 3,89 lakhs in aJL I shall reto to ^e 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

Financial Teas 1935-36. Eevendb. 

The total revenue, excluding Eailways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc — ^Here I estimate for Es. 51.92 lakhs ait<^ether or an mcrease of 
Es. 75 lakbfi over the revised figures for the current year, uhe main variations are a 
decline of Es. 2 crores in the import duty on sugar combined with increases of Es. 
35 on the sugar excise, of Rs. 65 lihs on the match excise and of Es. 43 l akhs 
on kerosene and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an accu- 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there are so many uncertain 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
fibnw an increase of Es. 1,70 lakhs in .the import duty and a decline of Es. 32 lakhs 
in excise — ^the original figures being Es. 2,(35 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and the 
revised Es. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs, we cannot, however, antictoate that the revenue 
from the import duty will remain at so high a^ figure in 1935-36 and the increas^ 
revenne to he expected from the excise duty will by no means compensate for this 
inevitable reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not wo rking at 
their full strength, imports nave heen substantial, but when Indian production ^ reaches 
its full level, imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1935-36 and the hest forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Rs. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield of Rs. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase in petrol and kerosene is due to normal growih and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Financial Secre- 
tary's memorandum. 

Taxes on Income. — ^During the current year there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, hut this 
improvement will only he partially reflected in our Income-tax returns for 1935-36. 
I toerefore estimate tor an improvement of no more than Rs. 51 lakhs and of this 
Es. 16 is due to the admtion^ lax recovered from Government servants on 

account of the restored pay-out. The actual figures are Es. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Ctoium.— Our estimate under this head is Es. 61 lakhs as compared with Es. 71 
UlrTig for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will be exported during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practic^y ce€^e at the end of the present calendar year. 

IQ 
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Posts and Tel^raphs.—'Fms^j I sliould say a word about Posts and Telegraphs, 


The position is as follows : — 

(Laths.) 
Budget Eevised 

1933-34 1934-35 

Gross receipts ... 10,71 11.05 

■WorMng expenses ... 10,01 10,07 


Net receipts 
Interest Charges 


70 98 

84 84 


Balance — ... 14 plus 14 

We thus estimate that the year will close with a net surplus of Es. 14 lalchs which 
as compared with the deficit of Es. 14 laths was anticipated. The improTement 
is maimy due to increased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which smce 1927-28 has been worting at a loss in this year expected to show a small 
profit. But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory^ ss it loots, for it jwill be 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Fund to the^ extent of 
Es. 27 laths and to that extent, therefo3?e, the accounts do not show a true picture. 


Posmoxs AS AT 31st Maech 1935-36. Eeyenue. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shall, at the end 
of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Es. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Es. 3,27 laths matmg Es. 3,89 laths in alL I sh^ return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In ihe meantime I tom to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

Financial Teas 1935-36. Eevexdb. 

The total revenue, excluding Eailways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 laths 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Custoins. etc — ^Here I estimate for Es. 51.92 laths ait<^ether or an increase of 
Es. 75 lakhs over the revised figures for the current year, uhe main variations are a 
decline of Es. 2 crores in the import duty on sugar combined with increases of Es. 
35 laths on the sugar excise, of Rs. 65 laths on the match excise and of Es. 43 
on tero^ne and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an accu- 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there are so many uncertain 
factors at wort. The uncertamty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
^ow an increase of Es. 1,70 lakhs in .the import duty and a decline of Ife. 32 lakh^t 
in excise — ^the original figures bei^ Es. 2 ,(j 5 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and the 
revised Bs. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs, we cannot, however, anticipate that tne revenue 
from the import duty will remain at so high a fi^e in 1935-36 and the increased 
revenue to be ejected from the excise duty will by no means compensate for this 
inevitable reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not working at 
iheir full strength, imports have been substantial, but when Indian production reaches 
its full level^ imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1935-36 and the best forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Es. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield of Es. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase in petrol and kerosene is due to normal grov^ and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Financial Secre- 
tarVs memorandum. 

Taxes on Income. — ^During the current year there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, hut this 
improvement only he partially reflected in our lucome-tax returns for 1935-36. 
I therefore estimate for an improvement of no more than Es. 51 lakhs and of this 
Es. 16 lakhs is due to the adoition^ lax recovered from Government servants on 
account of the restored pay-out. The actual figures are Es. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium. — ^Our estimate under this head is Es. 61 lakhs as compared with Es. 71 
lakhs for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will be exporim during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practically cease at the end of the present calendar year - 
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There is only one other item which I wish speoifioally to mention at this stage and 
that is the provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble Members 
are aware our revised estimates for 1933-34 and those for the current financial year 
included only Rs. 3 crores for this purpose. It is of course^ a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of ihe Government of India debt is attributable to the 


before the Railways have resumed the practice of making a contribution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time 'being the provision of Es. 3 
crores now prevailing but I should like to 'make it clear that, in my view, an increased 
]^vision for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. 

It is interesting here to compare the budget expenditure, actual or esiimat^ as 
the case m^ be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a f^ basis of 
comparison, 1 deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net fi^es for Interest, "Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Actual. 

Actual. 

ActuaL 

88,78 

80,59 

75,97 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget 

78,12 

78,53 

80,06 


The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate for 1935-36 shows a net increase from 
this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Es. 1,79 lakhs is due to’ the ^ant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, Rs. 1,30 lalms is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of the pay cut. Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintamed but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows : — 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with tiie accrued balance of Bs. 3,89 
lakhs left over £rom previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

First of ^ let me refer to the changes due to the inauguration of the R^erve 
Bank. As has ^eady been announced, the assets of the Currency Department will be 
transferred to the Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From tiiat date the 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for the maintenance of the currency, for the invest- 
ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying the Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. The effect of this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold. In tiie first place once the new system is m 
full operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
is necessary for his day to day transactions with the Bank of England, He will not, 
as he does at present, hold surplus funds for tomporarj’- investment until he reqwes 
them. For this reason you will see that at the end -of the next year we have provided 
for the reduction of this balance to a nominal amount of £500,000. To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank will assume its full bankmg business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of Ms coming to the Bank for ms sterling requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet his requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on this subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Reserve Bank Bill, hut the Committee recommended that the Gevemment proposals 
should he further studied by tiie Legislature. In accordance with their recommenda- 
tion the memorandum was submitted to the Standing Finance Committee at a meeting 
held on the 20th of March 1934,_and the Committee expressed their general approval 
of the arrai^ements suggested. The proposal wMch was placed before the Conmoitisee 
was in brief that after the ioauguration of the Reserye Bank the proceeds of any 
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There is only one other item which I wish speeifioaily to meniioii at this stage and 
that is the provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble Members 
^e aware our revised estimates for 1933-34 and those for the current financial year 
included only Rs. 3 crores for this purpose. It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the Government of India debt is attributable to the 
Railways and it seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy a burden on the 

f enerai Butot to revert to the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to 1933-34 
efore the Railways have resumed the practice of mafing a contribution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time 'being the provision of Rs. 3 
cror^ now prevailing but I should like to 'make it clear that, in my view, an increased 
revision for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. 

It is interesting here to compai*e the budget expenditure, actual or estimated as 
the case m^ be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a f^ basis of 
comparison, 1 deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net fi^es for Interest, "Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1931-32 

Actual. 

88,78 

1934-35 

Budget. 

78,12 


1932-33 

Actual, 

80,59 

1934-35 

Revised. 

78,53 


1933-34 

Actual 

75,97 

1935-36 

Budget 

80 ,^ 


^ The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate for 1935-36 shows a net increase from 
this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is due to’ the grant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, Rs. 1,30 lakhs is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of the pay cut. Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintained but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


90,19 lakhs 
88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with the accrued balance of Rs. 3,89 
lakhs left over from previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

First of all let me refer to the changes due to the inauguration of the R^ervB 
Bank. As has already been announced, the assets of the Currency Depaxtment will be 
transferred to the Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From that date the 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for the maintenance of the currency, for the invest- 
ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying tiie Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. The effect oi this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold. In the first place once the new system is m 
Ml operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
is necessary for his day to day transactions with the Bank of England. He wifi not, 
as he does at present, hold surplus funds for tomporarj" investment until he requires 
them. For this reason you will see that at the end -of the next year we have provided 
for the rednction of this balance to a nominal amount of £500, (XX). To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank will assume its full bankmg business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of his coming to the Bank for ms sterHng requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet his requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on this subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on llie 
Reserve Bank Bill, hut the Ckiminittee recommended that the Gevemment proposals 
should he further studied by Ihe Legislature. In accordance with their recommenda- 
tion the memorandum was submitted to the Standing Finance Committee at a meeting 
held on the 2()th of March 1934,. and the Committee expressed their general approro 
of the arrangements suggested. The proposal which was placed before the Conunithee 
was in brief that after the ioangoration of the Reserve Bsfflk the proceeds of any 
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loans we itave been able to repay Bs. 19,48 laMis of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Rs. 
12,94 lakhs of 4 and a half per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well above their origmal price. Next year we shall 
have to provide for the repayment of Rs. 16 crores of 6 and a half per cent Treasinry 
Bonds 1935, and Rs. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55. The 
total amount of loans which we can repay or convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the ^ total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Rs. 3 and a half crores. Ahowing for a remit- 
tance of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
raising more than Rs. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of course the ^ amouni^ time 
and manner of our borrowing, will depend entirSy on market conditions during the 


year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st March next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimate for 1935-36. The former is of course non-recurrent and ^ is only available 
for non-recurring purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
which can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 

To take the non-recurrent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the needs 
of the rural areas shoul^Jiave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
a sum of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
be contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase ihe income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
improvement in the condition of village life. It is a problem to which m local 
Governments are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted much attention, since these matters were entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govern- 
ments could only devote very inadequate funas to those purposes and in the recent 
years of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
to find money for new projects however hkely they were to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the province. "We feel therefore that now when the Central Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do be^r than 
make some share of it available to the provinces to carry out schemes which have 
been held np and thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of Ihe cultivators and are prepared fo help' 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 


I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression in a wide sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
the movement stands. Mr. Darliug who has acquired great e:^erienoe of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round the provinces discussing the question with 
Local Governments and Provincial Registrar. We propose to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore which I have mentioned and this, we hope, wiU enable 
Governments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations. Detmls of the 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will be given will be settled after 
we have considered Mr, Darling’s Report, 


As regards the remaining Rs. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on which it will be distributed to the Kovinces or the purposes 
for which it will be used. I may, however, say that we sh^ probably adopt ihe 
basm of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that the grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Government uf 
India whioh will improve the economic position of the people, and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the Local Government would not 
otherwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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loans we liaye been able to repay Bs. 19,48 laMis of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Rs. 
12,94 lakhs of 4 and a half per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well aboYe their original price. Next year we shall 
have to provide for the repayment of Bs. 16 crores of 6 and a half per cent Iheasury 
Bonds 1935, and Rs. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55. The 
total amount of loans which we can repay or convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Rs. 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a remit- 
tance of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
raising more than Rs. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of course the amouni^ time 
and manner of our borrowing, will depend entirdy on market conditions during the 
year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st March next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimaie for 1935-36. The former is of course non-recurrent and is only available 
for non-recurring purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit or the sums 
which can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 

To take the non-recurrent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the needs 
of the rural areas shoul^Jiave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
a sum of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
be contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
improvement in the condition of village life. It is a problem to which all local 
Govemments are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted much attention, since these matters were entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govem- 
ments could only devote very inadequate funas to those purposes and in the recent 
years of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
to find money for new projects however likely they were to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the province. "We feel therefore that now when the Central Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do better than 
make some share of it available to the provinces to carry out schemes which have 
been held up and thereby show that tlie Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared fo help' 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 


I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression m a wide sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
the movement stands. Mr. Darling who has acquired great e]^erienoe of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round the provinces discussing the question with 
Local Govemments and Provincial Registrar. We propose to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore which I have mentioned and this, we hope, will enable 
Okivemments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations. Det^ of the 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will he given will be settled after 
we have considered Mr, Darling’s Report, 


As regards the remaining Rs. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on which it will be distributed to the Provinces or the purposes 
for which it will be used. I may, however, say that we sh^ probably aliopt the 
basis of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that the grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Government 
India which will improve the economic position of the people, and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the Local Government would not 
othsrwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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The first of these is the additional import duty on salt Personally I yqvj 
doubtful whether this duty can ever aohieYe the purpose for wMoh it was designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views wMch^ have in the past 
been expressed by Eon’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has the enect 
of helping the producers of Aden at the e^ense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfah*. In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking aU these things into considera- 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to be abolish^ at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to the vested interests which have grown up 
and I shall therefore propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which Government may see fi.t to take at the 
end of that year. I hope that this extension will be accepted by the House though I 
should perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentally we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
duty\ 

The next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to he ^ taken by sEver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
e:^ress^ that India should be encour^ed to build np her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply a matter of business. Ihere is no doubt that at the present level the duly 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely difficult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
trade wliich is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into Ms own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from, the 5 annas duty which is, I tibink, fuHy justified by the circumstances 
in wMoh the reduction is taking place. The reduction will take place immediately by 
notification. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
skins. During the eight months ending 30th November 1934 the export trade in raw 
sMns declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
y^ar, from^ 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Rs. 2,24 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs* 
We all believe of course that the most -necessary factor in India’s economic recovery 
is a revival of her export trade. Many of us feel angry and humiliated at our inability 
to suggest any positive action designed to promote that end apart from intemationS 
action of a kma wMch is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agreement to reduce tariffs and quotas. But here is one ease, though unforranately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
resources and I think that it should ilbe taken. The change will take place as firom the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs. 


We still have Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do. this in accord- 
ance with the pledge of my predecessor in wMch he said : ^Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts iu pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to he imposed.” 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I tbinlr^ 
come within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the surcharges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Rs. 3,34 lakhs a year wmle the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 would cost a further Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the quasi- 
^charge but what we can do is to reduce them all hy one-third and tMs is vmat I 
in fact propose. The cost will be Rs. A, 36 lakhs leavmg us with a purely nominal 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Gearly tMs Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not . 
satisfy me. There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove the whole of the emergency taxes on income. I myself am ex&emely 
disappointed that it has not been twssible to take the. first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff in a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too Mgh, oertaioly 
it is far too complicated and on both counts it is a restrmnt on trade and recovery. 
No doubt, I shallibe told that if only I had exercised a little more imaginatioii, bom 
of demrable objects could have been acMeved but do not let us forget that 
im^inaiive financiers usu^y end up m gaol In any case we have before us the 
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The first of these is the additional import duty on salt Personally I am very 
doubtful whether this duty can ever aohieye the purpose for which it was designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which have in the past 
been expressed by fion’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has the effect 
of helping the producers of Aden at the e^ense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundament^y unfaii\ In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking all these things into considera- 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to be abolished at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to the vested interests which have ^own up 
and I ^all merefore propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which Government may see fi.t to take at the 
end of that year. I hope that this extension will he accepted by the House though I 
should perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentally we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
dut^ 

The next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to be taken by silver in ihe 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
expressed that India should be encour^ed to build up her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the duly 
is encouraging smugglmg, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely diflicult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
trade wliich is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5 annas duty which is, I think, fuHy justified by the circumstances 
m which the reduction is taking place. The reduction will take place immediately by 
notification 
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^ns. Bluing the eight months ending 30th November 1934 the export trade in raw 
sMns declined ia volnme, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, frona 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Es. 2,24 lakhs to Es. 1,19 lA.Trbg 
We all believe of course that the most ^ necessary factor iu India’s economic recovery 
IS a revival of her export trade. Many of ns feel angry and humiliated at our inability 
to ^g^ any positive action designed to promote that end apart from intemationS 
action of a kind wMch_ is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agreement to reduce tariffs and quot^. But here is one case, though unfortanately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
resources and I think that it should Ibe taken. The change will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Es. 8 

lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do. this in accord- 
ant with the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : ’"Eelief must come first in 
restoiing the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
mcome tax now to he imposed.” 

Although the tax on smaller iacomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, 
come withm the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the simch^S 
on mcome-ta and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
1 *Ti ^ year while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
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xCs. l,4i:i laJms omy we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the ouasi- 
surcharge but what we can do is to reduce them all by one-third and fbi> is what I 
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Oearly tto Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not . 
satisfy me. There ^e many who vnll bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove the /wj^ole of the emergency taxes on income. I myself am exfeemelv 
disappointed that it has not been possible to take the first steps in the revision of 
tmr revenue tariff m a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 

IS tor too complicate and on both counts it is a restrmnt on trade and recovery 
No doubi I sh^l he told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, bo& 
of to^de^rable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget that 
ina^mative financiers usually end up in gaol In any case we have before us the 
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Sir h, Hudson s^d ^ the question of Ih^’s oyerseas trade required adaptation in its 
organization.^ Eegarding ^ Sir James Orix’s remarks that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated, Sir ^ L. Hudson asked him to state what steps he 
proposed to deal^ with the position. Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
mcidence and classification of revenue tariff. He acknowleaged that something was 
done with^ regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff ? There 
was a trying need for wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like India the 
jEree list should be as com pre hensive as possible, especially in regard to ^e articles 
necessary to agriculture. Where the revenue tariff was' required it should be at a 
uniform rate applicable to as many items as possible thus making for uniformity. 
03iere was also a need for enquiry into the administration and incidence of income-tex. 

Mr. Swami Venkatackalam Oketty emphasised that Sir James Grigg’s first budget 
suffered from the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimating espenditore 
aud underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting reduction of 
surcharge and the minimum taxable limit stood at Rs. 1000. Mr. Chetty criticised the 
milita^ expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an exportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the House of 
Commons and retaia his seat. Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
qnoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of his conteu- 
fiou. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also objected to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
the^sition of Indian industries. 

35r. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appearing 
on the scene when the situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged that if the bucket figures showed an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
higher proportion than that proposed shonld be made over to enable Bengal to 
balance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He thank ed the leader of the 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Referring to the taxation pro- 
^sals he felt that the surcharge on super tax ought ,to have waited for a more 
favourable opportunity and persons earning below Rs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty he remarked the Bengal Government had not afforded encouragement 
to promoters of salt manufacture but had utilized a share of the dui^ for other 
purposes. No final step should he taken in this matter without full investigation, and 
taken as a whol^ the Finance Member’s proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
than the poor. He held that Finance Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from h^d to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policv.” 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury thanked the Finance Member for the mercy to 
Assam through the proposed road development grant. He -reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living on 
continuous borrowing from the central Government. His province had no university, 
no Efigh Court, no medical college, no industrial or agricultural college and was 
backward in every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem was not the 
grant of a subvention which would be subject to the vote of the central Legislature 
But that Assam should collect revenues from oil petrol which was at present t^en 
away by the central Government. In fact, Assam paid 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the centred Government against a half which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr, Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was dull, dreary, ^sappointing aud 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utilized paurtly for the 
sinister object iof counteracting the programme of the Cor^ess in villages. He 
si^ested the appointment of a committee of officials and non-ofiacials to see mat Rs. 
1,00, 00, 000 was spent in the right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in the ocean and rural areas were almost forgotten *in the cBstri- 
bution. ’What was the need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
nation-bnildiug departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
but very difficult to prepare one. He thanked the Finance Member for the proposed 
relief to the rural population and suggested, amidst laughter of Corgress members and 
applause of others, that Mahatma Gmidhi should place at -the disposS of the Govern*' 
ment all the funds which he proposed to spend for village uplift work, fihis was not 
the first time that the Government were launching a programme for h^ing rural 
people. He testified to the important work which the Punjab and N. W. F. Govem- 
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Sir I/. Hudson s^d the q^uestion of India’s oyerseas trade required adaptation in its 
organization. Eegarding Sir James Grid’s remarks that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated, Sir L. Hudson asked him to state what steps he 
proposed to deal with the position. Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
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done with regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff ? mere 
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suffer^ from the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimatang e^en^tore 
and underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting r^uction of 
surcharge and the minimum taxable limit stood at Es. 1000. Mr. Chetty criticised the 
military expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an exportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the House of 
Commons and retain his seat. Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
quoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of his ^ conten- 
Son. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capi^ in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for^ himself. He also obj^ted to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
thejposition of Indian industries. 

Hr. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appeamg 
on the scene when the situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the cl aims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged^ that if the bucket fiigures showed an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
himer proportion than that proposed should be^ made over to enable Bengal to 
bmance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He ■thanked the leader of the 
European group for the sympa'fchy shown ■fco Bengal. Referring to the taxation pro- 
posals he felt that the surcharge on ^ super tax ought ,to have waited for a more 
navourable opportunity and persons earning below Bs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty he remarked the Bengal Gk)vernment had not afforded encouragement 
to promoters of salt manufacture but had u'fcilized a share of the duty for other 
purposes. No firial step should be taken in this matter without full investigation, and 
token as a whol^ the Finance Member’s proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
the poor. He held that Finanee Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from hand to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policy.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ckaudhury thanked the Finance Member for the mercy to 
Agfiain through the proposed road development grant. He -reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living on 
continuous borrowing from the central Government. His province had no university, 
no ESgh Court, no medical college, no industrial or a^cultural college and was 
backward in every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem was not the 
grant of a subvention which would be subject to the vote of "the central Legislature 
but that Assam should collect revenues from oil petool which was at present taken 
away by ■the central Government. In fact, ^ Assam pmd 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the central Government against a half which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr. Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was d'uli, dreary, disappointing and 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utiliz^ pa^y for the 
sinister object ^of counteracting ■fche ^ programme^ of the Congress in villa^s. He 
suggested the appointment of a oommi^ftee of officials and non-officials "to see mat Rs. 
1^,00,000 was spent in the right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in 'the ocean and rural areas were almost forgot'ten »in the distri- 
bution. Wnat was "the need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
nation-bnilding departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
but very difficult to prepare one. He thanked the Finance Member for the proposed 
relief to the rural poputotion and suggested, amidst laughter of ^ Cor^ess members and 
applaime of others, that Mahatma Gandhi should place^ at ■the di^)osal of the Govem-- 
ment all "the funds which he proposed to spend for village nphft work. This was not 
the first time that the Government were launching a programme for h^ing rural 
people. He testified to the important work which "the Punjab and N. W- F. P. Govem- 
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President : No doubt strong language has been used on one side, but I would ask 
the other side to consider whether it would be right to tise equally strong language. 

Sir Nripen Sarcar : Well, Sir, if this is the consideration I won’t pursue in that 
line. 

Munshi Isioar Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N, N. Sircar reminded the House while that ^d of language was being used 

by the previous speaker, they raised not a single inteTOption, but there were mem- 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about the slightest criticism and raised a- 
terrible howl for anything said in reply (Heai*, hear, mainly from the Government 
benches ). 

Mr , A . K, Fazlul Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking ? 

Sir N, N. Sircar : The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 
in order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N, i/. Joshi said that he could not congratulate the Finance Member as he 

proposed to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
nnpoverished the poor. He hoped that the expendiuire of a crore for rural uplift 

would not send the pro\dnGial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards the rural population. What was really wanted in the villages was reduc- 
tion of indebtedness. As regards the programme of road consti-uction as long as it 
created civilising influence on ihe tribal people this step was in the direction. 

Mi. L. K. Maitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati- 
tudes. The jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was a land tax. and 
should go entirely to Bengal. Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of communalism had also been forced on 
BengaL As regards the salt import duty, his constituents were prepared for the 
sacrmce in the larger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used euth’ely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of the salary cut and gave arguments against it. The Goveriment of 
Britain which was prosperous only partially removed the cut. Why in In^a which 
was poor, the restoration should have been complete especially when relief to the 
taxation was so little ? Not only was the surcharge removed by only one third but 
all other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modified and the prospect 
of quarter-anna postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. Why did not the 
Government at least restore the quarter-anna postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 

Pandit Oovind Vallabh Pant regretted the attitude and temper displayed by N. 
N. Sircar over Dr. Khan’s speech relating to corruption. Perhaps he was liking in 
ths saving grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircai* himself set the ball rolling 
the other day when they were discussing an important question — ^the J. P. C. Report 
He indiscriminately charged every one in the Congress with corruption of the grossest 
kind or &at they stole money. 

Sir N. N. Sircar internipting denied having ever said that Congressmen had 
stolen money or things of that kind. 

Pandit Pant said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar havii^ stated that the 
Congress had raised one crore of rupees, no accounts were published and that Con- 
gressmen had been practically exploiting the public and were using^ even motor cars. 
The fact was that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was the treasurer of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
accounts of which were audited and presented. 

Sir N. N. Sircar — I deny that I ever said that the account of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pa7it : — The vehemence of Sir N. N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that he 
has realised the blunder he has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or removal of the Pusa Listitute and wanted not only the present 
surplus but all surplus of all future years should be automatically transferred to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenditure had been said to be high by 
only sixty lakhs but according to Paiidit Pant’s reading it was one hundred and 
. twenty l&hs. In fact the dominant characteristic of the budget was imperialism. 
!Uiere were the top heavy administration, fabulously high salary for higher ranks, 
shnilarly miserable pittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual drain, all combining to keep India in the strangle-hold of imperialism. There 
should be planning out of big schemes of industrialisation of the key industries {&, 
Joshi— hear, hear). If there was Swaraj Government he would recommend raising 

of a loan oi one hundred crores for vOlage uplift. 
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of a loan oi one hundred crores for village uplift. 
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-9-12 MAB. ’35 1 VOTING ON BUDGirr DEMANDS 

9tb. MARCH ; — ^Mr. N, M, Joshi moved a cut of Es. 100 in the demand for Posts 
and Tele^aph Department He raised the question that the pension of inferior services 
was far ^ inadequate to them after retirement. He said that the pension role was 
made in 1860 when salaries were low. Rs. 4 was fixed for a postal peon at that time 
and the same was continued even now. On the other hand members of superior 
services ^proportionate pensions even if they retired after one year. 

Mx, G, V. JE^oor^ Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs Dep'artment, acknowledged 
the very friendly criticism of the Assembly and detailed how representations of the 
grievances of emloyees were thoroughly examined. The grievances were first examined 
by the local officers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 

S rovincid branch to the head of the circle and if even here there was no r&ess, 
le Ail-India Union Office was approached when the Director-General was addressed. 
If still the aggrieved person wanted to pursue the matter, he could see the Member 
in charge of the Department in a deputation. Mr. Bewoor did not deny the existence 
of grievances, but the Government could redress them only if the basic principle of 
the department was not affected, namely, that the department, even it was not a source 
of revenue, must at least be able to pay its way. 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion in view of the sympathetic reply. 

Mr. F. B. Piraeha moved a token cut under salt and urged an inquiry committee 
with a majority of non-official members of tlie House to investigate the question of 
damage done by salt rai^e and Kheora mines and condensation to zemindars.* 

Mr, 4. J. Raisman^ Member^ Central Board of Revenue pointed out that the salt^ 
range of Kheora had been in existence for a considerable time and it was not clear 
that the damage done to the neighbouring lands was the result of any ‘ carelessness 
connected with the actual working of the mines. The Government was not unsympa- 
thetic to the grievances of the neighbouring zemindars and Mr. Raisman assured them 
that they would again urge the Punjab Government to appoint an expert officer to 
investigate the causes for salinification of the soil adjoining the Kheora mmes. 

Khan Sahib FazUi-Haq Piraeha was not satisfied with the Government’s reply 
and pressed the motion which was carried without a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
The House then adjourned till 11th. 


1 Itb. MARCH : — ^Mr. Joshi^s cut motion drawing attention to the grievances of 
the working classes, urging the necessity of bettering their conditions on a socialistic 
basis and advising Government to abanaon their present policy, was rejected. 

Sir Henry Craik^ Home Member, could not appreciate Mr. Joshi’s suggestions which 
he characterised as utterly impraoticahle. Sir Henry added that the insxffious propa- 
ganda of the communists was nelped financially from abroad. To suggest ^ that Govern- 
ment should stand by and do nothing to check the forces that were working for bk)od 
revolution was fantastic indeed. 

A demand for the adaptation of the Administration to the county’s economic needs 
was next made by Mr. P; J?. James on behalf of the European Group. Mr. James 
initiated discussion on the subject by a cut motion under the demand for the Executive 
Council which he withdrew after the Government’s reply to the debate. Among the 
principle changes urged by Mr. James were redistribution of portfolios, including the 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reorganisation of the present Commerce 
Department -and the appointment of a small staff of economic experts to advise the 
Government. Turning to the procedure now followed in inquiries by ^e Tariff Board, 
Mr. James suggested that the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
the satisfaction ef the Commerce Department should be abolished. 

Sir James Grigg finally claimed that he had shown that the Government had- pro- 
minently in mind fiie points raised by Mr. James and hoped tiiat the motion would 
he withdrawn. 

12th. MARCH:— Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury^s motion refusing supplies to the Army 
Department by reducing its demand to one rupee was carried by 79 votes to 4^ 
to-day. The object of me motion vas to protest against the policy of Indianisation and 
over-expenditure in the military budget, Mr. Chaudhury said mat Government had 
Routed delaying tactics in the matter. He deprecated the Government scheme of training 
in me milit^ college which struck at the very root of the process of Indianisation. 

"While acknowledging valour and gallantry of Indian troops, Mr. Tottenham^ Aimj 
Secretary, said that at the present rate, the army would never he Indianised, one of 
ttie reasons being that such a large country like Ihoia should not produce motor cars I 
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A definite featai’e of the New Deal was deyolution of the currency, enormous 
creation of credit and a limitless programme of public expenditure out of the^ borrow- 
ed money. Pandit Pant’s programme was impossible without large inflation, involving 
devalution or depreciation of the rupee. The main object of such a Deal would be 
to raise the prices and in theory the rise of prices should at least correspond to the 
amount of devolution, but was^that the case ? He took the case of XL S. A. where 
the devalution was forty per cent., while the rise of the general price index was 
much less. In the United Kingdom the devalution was greater than forty percent, and 
the rise in prices was in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had tlie same devaluation as the sterling, yet her price level had not risen at 
all, while agricultural prices had fallen disastrously. 

The process of inflation could not by itself create new wealth, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had saidi “You can’t make a country rich by calling a penny two pence.” Inflation 
could at best effect a purely internal transfer of wealth, but in the case of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in internal prices was less than 
the Mi in external value of the currency. India was a debtor country and differed 
thus from the TJ. S. A., so that even if the process had succeeded in America, success 
could by no means be predicted for India. 

Pandit (?. B, Pant spoke for over an hour mainly criticising the Pinanee Member’s 
speech. He said when me world was moving forward in economic ideas. Sir James 
Grigg was moving to his own island of Eobinson Crusoe. Sir James still hu^ed the 
•)olicy of laissez faire to Ms bosom while the entire world had discarded it. But was 
ISngknd following the policy of laissez faire ? Had not England given bounties, regu- 
lated exports and imports, established development board, economic council, co-ordinat- 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference ? Pandit Pant asked whether it was not 
the Government of India wMch mixed politics with economics by linking the rupee 
to the sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imporis into India, by 
paying a higher rate of pay to British soldiers for doing the same duty as Indian 
soldiers, and so on ? The g^uestion was how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far less 
at a profit. As for protection, it meant a repressive tax. It raised the level of piices. 
It made the Government more reckless, exfravagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and . Ms Government were not equal to the task 
they should make way for others. If National Socialism was the best remedy, why 
not use it ? India had plenty of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj,” she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred 
crore was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcastmg, yet it did not cheapen the postcard and lettter rate and give the 
people the toefit of civilization. He urged for cheaper postage and suggested that finan- - 
cial provision could be made. 

ilfr. F. W. HochenhuU put forwai’d the ease of Assam for a subvention. He said 
that Assam’s financial embarrassments were real and not due to their temporary inabi- 
lity to balance the budget. The existing line of taxation in Assam was never fikely to 
furnish sufficient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There was therefore a need 
for development of its rich natural resoui-ces so that in time the Pi*ovinee might be 
rendered self-sufficient, but now a subvention from the Centre was inevitable. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Butt (Deputy President) said that the present Finance Bill 
was an offshoot of the Fiuance Bill oi 1931. He reminded Sir James Grigg that revenue 
was not everything, and complained tl^t the promise made by Sir George Schuster 
regarding surcharges had not been kept. The speaker was bound to admit that when 
- taxes were not reduced, the suiplus iu the present budget must be regarded as fictiti- 
ous. Restoration of the pay cut and relief m income tax should not have been resor- 
ted to without taking off au sni*charges. He criticised the Mgh cost of administration 
and characterised the Government of India as a Court of XVards for the whole country 
and after eating np all revenue uothiug remained for the wai‘ds. TMs was a case of 
breach of trust. 

14tli- MARCH Dr. Khare said that he had not entertained any hope from the 
Finance Member whose budget aimed primarily to feed Government servants and 
pursue a policy of domination. How could Government justify the expenditure of 
forty-six fekbg annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of Widte Padrees, 
when they professed to ptirsne a policy of religious neutrality ? - „ 

l&x. Baimath Bajoria ventilated the grievances of the commercial oommuhity. 
Mb said if the salary cut had not been restored the CentiM Government- 
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memory. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to ^iie death of Mr. Sherwam and said that 
although he was not able to giye of his best during the present session, he had in 
his earlier years rendered a great service to the country, both in and out of the 
House. M*. Sherwani’s stability of Judgment made him a successful banister. In 
1923 he joined the Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru and, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit Motila^ Mr. 
Sherwani^s death meant a break of tbe chain which linked ihem with those traditions. 

Mr. Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Pree India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or religion. He was a tower of strength to the CJongress 
party. He was a man big not only physically, hnt in mind, and biggest in heart — b, 
gentleman fashioned by Nature to ' be "an e^mple to his fellowmen. Mr. Desai pro- 
foundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the parents, widow and otlier relatives of Sir. Sherwani. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate (Contd) 

23rd. MARCH The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhagwan Das said that India had never before suffered from racialism and 
communalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system had 
corrupted Indians social and economic orga^ation. The spesdcer pointed -.out that the 
right attitude to adopt was that the real aim of all should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P. N, Banerji said that the Government had add^ about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by teation but no scheme of industrid development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been financed with this big amount. Continuing the 
speaker said the incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on the poor. This was a 
great injustice. He urged the Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substmitiai shai’e of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Ghuznavi appealed to "the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in ii.e interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants iu Aden. He complained that not an ounce 
of salt manufactured in North or Western India was coming into Bengsd because of 
the heavy rail freight, aud yet the Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 


25tb« MARCH : — ^Mr. Fazlul Euq criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why the Government had c^ied Shah Jehan, and not the tolerance of 
Akbar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 

Mr. Bkulahhai Desai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domination 
of ilSgland. He criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Checking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of Indians currency^ or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fail in the price of commodities. 

Sir James Grigg^ replying to file debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. ‘‘Perhaps Pandit Pant will become a^ communist under the new regime, and 
he and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will oe under 
complete subjection. So now we know wnat this battle for freedom means, freedom 
for file Pandit and a small number of his friends and slavery for everybody.” The 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. “They go on repeating chimerical and gar^mtuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has oeen demonstrated over and over again that 
they would bring nntold misery to the people.” 

Istdo-Bubsca. Teubukal 


26Ui. MARCH : — ^The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Mathradas Vassanji^s adjournment motion to censure the Govera- 
ment for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma in the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 vote^ the Huropean group 
remaining neutral. The result was received V the Opposition with cries of “resi^^ 
resign.” Moving the ^‘oumment motion, Mr. Mathradas said neither Burma nor 

Indm wanted separation which was forced on them by the British. The problmn before 
iifee Tribunal was compheated and req^uired an expert and detailed r^)resentatiQn of 
non-oUclal Indian and Borman points of view. 
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and asked why the Government had c^ied Shah Jehan, and not the tolerance of 
Akhar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 
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being carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domination 
of ilSgland. He criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Checking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of Indians currency^ or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fail in the price of commodities. 

Sir James Grigg^ replying to file debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. ‘‘Perhaps Pandit Pant will become a^ communist under the new regime, and 
he and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will oe under 
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Istdo-Bubsca. Teubukal 


26Ui. MARCH : — ^The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Mathradas Vassanji^s adjournment motion to censure the Govera- 
ment for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma in the event 
of ‘ 



remaining _ . 

resign.” Moving the ^‘oumment motion, Mr. Mathradas Vassa^ said neither Burma nor 
Indm wanted separation which was forced on them by the British. The prohlan before 
iifee Tribun^ was compheated and req^uired an expert and detailed r^)resentatiQn of 
non-oUclal Indian and Barman points of view. 
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ing and their members were arrested the next morning. Many members of the 
House had suffered from the misapplication of the law. The speaker was ^ an enm^r 
and faiew scientific argumeni^ but lawyers had a genius of prevaricating ana mis- 
interpreting law. He g&ed Sir N. H. Sircar, whose eminence in ^ngal equalled ^ that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Rashbehari Ghose, to examine the law and see whether it had 
been misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Englishman not to do 
wrong ana destroy the chastity of the English language by misinterpreting the law. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DuU characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law- 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship. The speaker narrated at length the alleged police excesses in Comilla 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence tnan merely singing of ‘Bande-Mataram’. 

Sir Henry Craik — don’t believe that. 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Home 
Member did not believe he could not help. There were still 205^ associations in Bengal 
under ban and he asked why even sdter civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern- 
ment took no action to wi&draw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ajshram, Comilla, and challenged the Government to prove that this orga- 
nisation was ever associated with revolutionary activities. A Bengal official, ^ Mr. 
Mukherjee, had said lhat a murder had been committed in broad day-light while a 
procession w’as progressing along a street iu Comilla. The Ahhay Ashr^ was not. 
declared unlawful even a&r the commission of that murder. The procession referred 
to consisted of people of the whole town, and was it fair for the Government to h^ 
an useful orgamsation because certain isolated individuals had committed a murder in 
the stoeet ? Proceeding, Mr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detamed in Bengal 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. Dutt emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw- 
ful activito and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprismg 
that the Government still remained unrelenting. According to him, the problem of 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of youngmen % the police. 

Sir N. N, Sircar next spoke at great length. The question before the House, he said, 
was whether ihe Act should be repealed or allowed to continue. Eor this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessa^ to recapitulate^ the history of the last 
twelve or fourteen years and he assured the House that all his facts ana conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceeding before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
where the accused were defended and had the right of rebutting the evidence. ^ He 
a^rted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 were small associations, 
comparatively speaking. "Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked under- 
ground. Later terrorist activities were, however, conducted by men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people originally employed for different Mnds 
of works. WTien the non-co-operation movement was launched boys began to leave ’ 
schools and colleges. They toined p^^sical culture and volunteer classes, which started 
in many places all over** Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of ^ the constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in the mentality, 
which, whatever might be the case in other piovuices, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being iusisted on by Mr. Gandhi 
and for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and strenuously fought Unfortunately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence which started long before the non-co-operation 
movement. Prom 1921 to 1924 the process was going on and idle boys in hundreds 
were going in the defiance of law, so that non-violence was losing its hold over the 
youths in Bengal and the critical stage was reached in 1924, 

Mr. Saxefia — ^It was due to Governmental violence. 

Sir N. N. Sircar— 1 am sure some of these thiags are rather unpleasant but I am 
going to tell you what is absolutely true. 

Tne Law Member continued that iu 1924 a resolution was passed ai the Serajgunj 
Provincial Conference expressmg admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of 
mmdearer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against this resolution, ^ stating 
ihat its authors by pay mg a lip service to non-violence were only indulgi^ in seK- 
deeeption. Ms glorincaSon of the murderer had dangerous effect ana in 1^ the 
Or^oaame Act was passed and a large number of suspects were detained. 
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motives beMnd the^ but that did not avail at any rate in Bengal At the Itoaehi 
Congress a resolution was passed dissociating the Congress from political violence, 
but it recorded the admiration and bravery and sacrifice of Bh^t Singh and his 
comrades. Bandit Jawharlal Nehru in moving that resolution said ^ that 
he was not ashamed of the cult of violence, but that the cult of violence 
for the present could not be in the best interests of the county, 
especially because of the communal tension. Some months later, Mr, 
OandM himself had to express his view that it was a mistake on the part of the 
EAraohi Congress to have adopted that resolution, and he wanted the All India Con- 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what did the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Ben^ ? They brought Mr. Satyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep- 
tion and installed him on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students’ Association 
Conference and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr, Gandhi for 
neglecting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Subhas Chandra ^ Bose concluded his 
speech by quoting Pandit Jawharlal’ s advice to the youth to live dangerously, think 
(togerously and be dangerous to the British Govemmenl And Mr. Satyamurthrs own 
address had talked of reckless patriotism and used milk and water language to condemn 
violence, whereas he was most vehement- in condemning the Government. Let the 
House note the cumulative effect of all these utterances on the youth of Bengal. 



m the circumstances then existing to recommend repead of this Act He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that the Government 
should remove ibis weapon from their armoury. He read out to the House a state- 
ment made by Mr. Govind Bas, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in which Mr. Gobind Bas had predicted a bigger agitation in the near future, 
and asked whether ^e Government was justified in entertaining fears for the future. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Conid, ) 

lit APRIL Discussion of the Finance Bill clause by clause was taken up to-day 
Mr. M, A, Ayyangar^s motion seeking to reduce the salt duty from one rupee and 
four annas to twelve annas was carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Govind Bullahh Panics 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect tot despite the provisions of section 7 of 
the Salt Act, the Government should not impose any duty on ^t manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British Lndia other than Burma or Aden during the year 
beginning from April 1. 

The motion of Seth Gobind Das urging ^lition of the salt duty was rejected 
by 61 votes to 57. 

2nd. APRIL ; — ^Government suffered yet another defeat to-day on the question of export 
duty on Mdes, which w^ proposed to he abolished in the Finance BiH The^ House 
by 61 votes to €0 carried Mr. Ananihasayanam Ayyangar^s motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Qrigg gave an assurance that the Government adhered to the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact in respect of salt manufactured for non-commercial domestic 
Pulses. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reduciug it to twelve annas from Rs. 1-4 
per maund was independent" of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern- 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would be fifteen annas 
instead of Rs. 1-9 per maund. 

3rd. APRIL: — ^Three more non-official victories marked the proceedings of, the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of the Finance Bill relating to the Postal 
Department. Prof. Banga^s amendment to fix one anna for weighto not exceeding 
one tola and one anna tiiree pies for weights between one -.and two and a half tolas 
was carried by 80 to 85 votes. 

Mr. B. K. Das^s amendment tot the rate of postcards should he half-anna for 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 votes. 

Ifo:. jP. E. Jameses amen(£nent reducing the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
pes for every additional weight of 5 tolas, was carriM by 84 votes to 39. 

1 motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost, 
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market for the Indian producer having regard to the fact that India produced in 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, ^ough steadily aiininishmg, 
not exportoble surplus wheat in the world available at prices oelow^ the Indian price. 
The omy question was at what level that duty would be. The most important adverse 
factor in me situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in the world 
since 1928-29. During the year 1933-34 the forecast of the world surplus was four 
hundred million bush3s. In oGier words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian indus&y. Therefore, 
it had become esseniaal to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originally 
the duiy was fixed having regard to two factors, ilrstly, the ex-duty prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was Es. 2-7cwt. and secondly, the freight charged on the 
Panjab wheat sent to Calcutta^ was Es. 1-6 per maund. To-day freight had been re- 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amounted to four annas reduc- 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of the Australian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Es, 2-15-8 per maund as against Es. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted further fishes to show that after 
the r^uction of eight annas in duty, Indiau wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
the price of the Australian wheat after paying the duty. Lastly, he said that the 
Government were placing this duty under protective clause, wnich meant that the 
Government could by executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madras to show there was scarcity in certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in the price of rice would be reflected in 
the price of millet The Government was therefore circumscribed in the imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. The chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total imports of rice and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore dealt with the question of appropriate duty. 
Eangoon rice was the measuring standard as it was always imported mto Madras in 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average difference between Eangoon rice 
ana imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con- 
firmed by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of the BlQ was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr. Ziauddm Ahmed’s request for moving 
amendments, which proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make it 
applicable for an indefinite period. He contended -.that ms amendment was to the -Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required the Governor-General’s sanction. 

Sir Cowas^i Jehangir thought that in view of the situation created by the fact 
that the Bill, though introduced early in March, was not taken into consideration till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal character had been 
already tabled, and would put the Bill in form. 

The President roled that the "Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Dr. 
Ziauddm Ahmed’s amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
and his other amendment to make the duty run to an indefinite period was clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satymurthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
teclmicai position, which had occurred through the fact that the House had not been 
able to handle the Bill in March, he objected to the Government’s amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested the President not to suspend the stan- 
ding orders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
were suspended. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that the opposition would have liked time to give notice of 
amendments arising out of the new situation. 

N. N. Sircar^ leader of the House, said that he had no objection to the matter 
standing over to the Simla S^sion (Opposition voice ; It is a threat). Sir H. N. Sircar 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after -^e Einanee ilM was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments. ^ 

Sir Ocmt^i Jehangir said that it would really suit both sides better to finish thq 
mistter . to-day, and wanted the point of order to be withdrawn. 
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without t^ing note of that position, the Government merrily restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to ihe people. He would rather be irresponsible 
and take the consequences than agree to res&re the salary cut at this stage. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Desai quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, which aptly described the situation in India to-day. 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed was a qualification for honour, so that 
mcompetent men ivere given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice tendered to the Governor-General 
was bad advice, because five crores could" have been easily found. The Government’s 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign authority having sanction, 
belund it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for men in order to best serve the interests of society. Here was popular will express- 
ed in the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated correct popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of deiving public opinion as an evidence of strength 
ana power. 

Mr. Desai said, ‘^Sir, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate effort on 
our part to assist the Govemment. Our attitude is clear, We will certaiuly prevent 
any preventible mischief and we will leave those who have the power to exercise it as 
they choose and as to onr suffering. I can only say those in power will have to wait 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we snail at least show that the Legisla- 
ture does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
either in tMs or in the coining constitution (applause),” 

Continuing, Mr, Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that money could 
be found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not omy by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a high and influential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion he convinced Ms friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply was 
J^The psychology of the Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginning of the end.” Mr. Desai said that was the state" of mind of all Imperi- 
alistic powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength but of 
mowing weakness (applause). The difference between England and India was that in 
England the voice of the people was considered the voice of Gk)d, wMIe in India the 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. He asked the House, 
therefore, to reject the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in the 
full consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle and even 
to die (applause). 

Mr. A, K, Failul Haq said that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 
obey the Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who had voted previously for the amend- 
ments was honour- bound not to go behind that vote (applause). ‘ The Einauce Member 
had even before the framing of the budget proposals restored the salary cut without 
consulting the House and had allocated a crore for village reconstiuction, which money 
would be misspent. The Government had been playing ducks and drakes with the 
public money, as was shown by the reply this morning to his question stating that 
twenty-six lakhs had been spent on the War memorial gate in New Delhi. The speaker 
would not spend Es. 2,600 for that. 

Sir Cowasji Jekangir expressed Ms sincere regret that the Government should hav® 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not spare three 
crores for the cut iu the salt duty, they could have accepted the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised t&e Governor-General to act in the manner in which 
he had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was one amend- 
ment wMch put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, the one retaining the 
duty on raw skins. He would have voted against that amendment, but for the language 
used hy the Finance Member in Ms speech on that amendment. What right had the 
Govemment members in advising the Governor-General to reject even that amendment. 
Then there was the amedment regardingpostage on letters wMch was carried with the 
vote of nearly every elected member. Widi what respect was that amendment treated ? 
Tbe rejection of all amendments would have cost the Govemment about one crore and 
seventy lakhs. Taking it for the sake of argument that the Government cc^d not. 
afford to find 170 lakhs, could not the. Government have afforded fifteen, twenty or 
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that shadow and therefore could not be s^d to be fully responsible opinioiL Mr, 
Desai said that anyhow and from somewhere the Government could find nve crores. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamentally different view, namely, he did not expect 
the Government to accept all changes, but to mahe a choice. Certainly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cowasji, had he the chance of bemg called upon 
to put them forward for immediate adoption. He asked them to be practical and feel 
whether at this stage of the session, me Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Mr, Desai wanted twelve and a 
h^f per cent cut on Government servants’ pay. This suggestion did not apply to 
higher paid officials only, but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
^ James Grigg was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a democratic 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji’s suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voiM by the House was unfair to the Government, who 
had already made their choice. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Mr. Satyamurthi had suggested that the deficit could be budgetted for. The 
speaker was certain that it would not have been their attitude had they been respon- 
sible for the budget. 

Sir Janies Origg next turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of the Indian 
people. He asxed whether there had not been a consistent plan in raising vexatious 
(as the House was in a charitable mood he would call it com^^cared) points of order, 
some of which ran for an hour at a time. "Was not it *.a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week ? Some of them raised important 
points, but many others were matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinai'y rules of the Congress Party were drawn up with a view to throw out 
every motion and every demand for grant which hoisted up the present form of 
government ? (Opposinon voices — Quite right). Sir James Grigg quoted that part of 
Mr. Satyamurtlu’s speech in the Assembly in which Mr. Satyamurthi had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige of the Government on which the Govern- 
ment rule depended and that if the Congress succeeded in that, they would win the 
affeclion of their people. Sir James Qrigg asked : “What is the implication of all this ? 
The Congress Parfy is going to take a course of action which would force the Govern- 
ment to use emergency powers to show the naked rule of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning when Mr, Satyamurthi at question time made the following 
extraordinary statement. ‘Do the Government propose to extern all anti-British 
pearsons ; if so, they will have to extern most of us.” Sir James Grigg contended that 
it could not be denied that the Opposition had been trying to make public business 
difficult and asked : “Is it unreasonable to hold that so long Qie policy oi the Opposi- 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government resort to special 
powers conferred upon them by law ?” {Pandit Pant — ^Then it is all a case of polilical 
motive. That’s why you have 'adopted tms attitude. The cat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigg ; “Our position is clear. When there is a change of heart (Mr. 

That’s a Gandldan phrase) and we are satisfied that ihey (Opposition) 
are prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of the people then, sir, but 
only then, are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent 
consistent with the discharge of our own responsibility.” Sir James Gri^, proceeding, 
said it was true that the position both of the Government and the Opposition was 
intractable under the present constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here 
the Government had no party of their own. 

We can all agree that the existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory, (Mr. 
Satyamurthi — ^What’s coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the new consti- 
tution win place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of the Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new constitution. You 
will at least be able to see that the real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi- 
tion, instead of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on the present position, 
should think not once or twice but again and again before they mainteun their 
proclaimed attitude. (Loud applause).” 

The amendment of Sir James Qrigg for restoring the salt duty was rejected by 
64 to 1 votes, Besides the European group some non-official* members kept neutral. 

Sir James Grigg next requested the President under Eule 36 to certify that the 
Assembly had fail^ to pass the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General* 

Mr. Satyamurthi^ on a point of order, quoted the language of Eule 36 and Section 
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Albert Victor I^per Hospital Bill 

^ Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Bou^ Minister-in-charge of Local Self-Government, and the same was referred 
to a Select Oommittee on the motion of the Hon’ble Minister. 

Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Beng^ Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards held at 
the Town Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi- 
cultly esnerienced in the working of the Act. 

The Bnl provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by lowering the minimum 
franchise purifications and the inclusion of minimum education qualifications. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board to effect sanitary measui'es in 
villages and excludy the jurisdiction of civil courts ^in the matter of election disputes. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the District Magistrate, an appeal against which 
can be mane to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
tin the 20th. February when it was passed by the Council. 

I^nanaal Statement for 1935-36 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — ^A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 
m the speech delivered to-day by the Hon hie Sir John fFoodhead^ Finance Member, 
introdncing the budget for 1935-36. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Rs. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to the revise estimates, the figure was Bs. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Es. 20 and a half lakhs repre- 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. The net result is 
that Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs, instead of ]^. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

Inferring to the Budget ytimaty for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Government taking an optimistic view 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 46 and a three-fourth 
in Bengal’s share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on tiia 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts on capital 
account called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, the 
estimate of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 takhs as against 
Bs, 1142 and one-fourth lakhs during the present year. 

As regards expenditure, estimates provided for an expenditure on revenue account 
of Rs, 11 crory 71 and a half lakhs. An increase of 54 lakhs over the revised 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut in tlie pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the increase in the additionsd expenditure thrown on the province by the temrist 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and additional expenditure 
on roads 6 : 0 m the Central Road Development Fund and from the proceeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Rs. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a large number of budget heads. 

The Finance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what he characterised 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : ^This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the provincial sources of 
revenue, but to the decision taken last March by the Central Government and the 
Central Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly il^ngal, a grant equal to half the proceeds of the Jnte Export Duty. The grant 
was subject to an important condition winch I discussed at length when introducing 
the taxation measures which now have been referred to Select Committed. For the 
purposy of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will be held to have 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the Central Legisla- 
ture imposed an excise duty on matchy, but as this excise was not likely during the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, we were told that we 
might expect tiie grant for the current year to amount to Rs. Ill 1 -S lakhs. This is 
the figure that we have taken in our revised ytimaty. But we hope for more than 
; for the Hon’bie the Finance Member to the Government of India clearly stated 
that tiie grant would be raised to a twelve months’ level if the out-turn of the Centra 
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Albert Victor I^per Hospital Bill 

^ Hie Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Boy^ Minister-in-charge of Local Self-Goveniment, and the same was referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon’bie Minister. 

Bengal Tillage Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Beng^ Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was ne^rt discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill ow^ its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards held at 
the Town Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical difS- 
cuiti^ experienced in the working of the Act. 

The Bill provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by lowering the miTtiTmiTn 
iaranchise qualifications and the inclusion of minimum education qualifications. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board to effect sanitary measui’es in 
villages and excludes the jurisdiction of civil courts ^in the matter of election disputes. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the District Magistrate, an appeal against which 
c^ be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
till the 20tli. February when it was passed by the Council. 

I^nanoai Statement for 1935-36 

• ^FEBRUARY : — ^A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 

m the speech delivered to-day by the Hon^ble Sir John IFood^ead, Finance Member. 
mtroducmg the budget for 1935-36. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Ite. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to the revis^ estimates, the figure was Ss. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty qalculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Es. 20 and a half lakbs repre- 
s^ted a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. The net result is 
timt Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs, instead of Es. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

feferring to the Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Govermnent taking an optimistic view 
of revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Es. 46 and a three-fourth lakhs 
m Bengal’s share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on the 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts on capital 
account a.^ called for no comment, 

^^Exehisive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, the 
of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Es. 11,60 lakhs as against 
its, 1142 and one-fou^ lakhs during the present year. 

regards expenditure, estimates provided for an expenditure on revenue account 
of Es. 11 crores 71 and a half lakhs. An increase of jfe- 54 lakhs over the revised 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut in tlie pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the increase in the addition^ expenditure thrown on the province by the ten*onst 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and addition^ expenditure 
on roads from the Central Road Development Fund and from the proceeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles acoounted for 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Es. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a large number of budget heads. 

The Finance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what he characterised 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : ^This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the provincial sources of 
revenue, but to the decision taken ^ last March by the Central Government and the 
Central Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly il^ngal, a grant equal to haff the proceeds of the Jnte Export Duty. The grant 
was subject to an import^t condition which 1 discussed at length when introducing 
the taxation measures which now have been referred to Select Committees. For the 
purposes of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will be held to* have 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the Central Legisla- 
ture imposed an excise duty on matches, but as this excise was not likely during the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, we were told t^t we 
might expect the grant for the current year to amount to Rs. Ill 1-S lakhs. This is 
the figure that we have taken in our revised estimates. But we hope for more than 
11^ ; &r the Hon’bie the Finance Member to the Government of India clearly stated 
that tiie grant would be raised to a twelve months’ level if the out-turn of the Centra 
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what we aH consider Bengal can justly claim— a settlement wMck will place "file 
inances of ike province on a soxind basis and wMok will permit of the deTOopment 
of the more beneficial activities of tlie Government beyond the present inadeqn^ 
standards”. 

Coxm?r Fees (Bensal iMENP.) Bill 

2StIi. FEBRUARY : — ^There was a short meeting of the Ootmcil to-day when 
the Court-Fees (l^ngal Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. The primary 
object of the Bill is S provide a suitable machine!^ for preventing the evasion of the 
existing law relating to court-fees. It was stated that although the Court-Fees Act, 
1870 was amended for revenue purposes in Bengal by the Bengal Court-Fees (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries nad shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing provisions of law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Government The Bill farther provides for the removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the existing Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of the various Bigh Courts 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Select {^mmittee were towards mitigating the rigours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and which permitted of leakage of revenue 
through very many sources. But the machinery provided in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was* calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation which the existing law 
contmned. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discussion. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were move^ excepting in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment. 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Court, in the first insSnee, proceeding on the basis of the market value, as in ihe 
Bill as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accepted by the Hon. M^ber in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

General Discussion of Budobt 

26ilj. FEBRUARY:— The close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Government in 
the matter of education and other nation-building works and the spend-ihrift policy 
followed by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in the Council when the House proceeded to discuss the 
Budget. Initiating the discussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem- 
ber nad taken an inconsistent and inreconcilable stand point in many of his major per- 
formances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and was natit^y 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in Ms quest for new sources of revenue, he 
made a solemn declaration that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on r^y 
poor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was already too 
heavy hut at the same time he ignored the additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Member's tobacco 
tax wonid be a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of Ms new measure. 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Boy ^ed to see anything in tiie Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that me position of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Mnanoe Member had tried 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in tMs province for tMs state of things. 
That was a statement wMoh the spe^er thought must be challenged. The sneaker 
was of opinion that the expenditure mourred by the Bengal Government iu conmating 
ihe menace of terrorism was due larg^ to their own inefficiency and ef 

ihe situation. If the Government of Bengal had taken ^eir advice and had to 

shape policy on popular lines, there would have been no necessity for this 
expSaaditare. Mr, Eoy thought tiiat the Government of Bengal should adopt a iSd 
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what we all consider Bengal can justly olaim— a ^ttlement which will place the 
finances of the province on a sound basis and which will permit of the dcTOopment 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadequate 
standards'*. 

Coxmr Fees (Benoal Imesd.) Bill 

2StIi. FEBRUARY There was a short meeting of the Cotnioil to-day when 
the CJou^Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. Ihe primary 
object of the Bill is to provide a suitable machineiy for preventing the eTasion of the 
existing law relating to court-fees. It was stated that although the CSourt-F^s Act, 
1870 was amended for revenue purposes in Bengal hy the Bengal Court-Fees (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Government. The Bill further provides for the removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the existu^ Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of the various BIgh Courfe 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Select Committee were towards mitigating the rigours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and wMoh permitted of ^ leakage ^ of revenue 
■through very many sources. But the machinery provided^ in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was* calculated to stop "this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation which the ex i st i ng law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discossion. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were move^ exceptii^ in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment. 

The B^ as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Court, in the first instance, proceedtog on the basis of the market value, as in the 
3^ as introduced, it shomd compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildiiigs or gardens, the couirt-fee shotod be computed 
acoordiiig to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This w^ ac^pted by _ the Hon. lifember in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

Ge!?eeal Discussion of Budoet 

26 il». FEBRUARY:~The close-fisted poHoy followed by the Bengal Govemmeiit in 
the matter of ^uoation and other nation-building works and the spend-thrift policy 
follow^ by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism^ in the Council when the House proceeded to^ discuss the 
Budget. Initiating the discussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem- 
ber nad taken an inconsistent and inreconcilable stand point in many of his major pear- 
fonnances. The Finanoe Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and was naturally 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in his quest for new sources of revenue, he 
made a solemn declaration that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on really 
poor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was already too 
heavy but at the same time he ignored the additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Memberis tobacco 
fax would be a smart slap on the che^ of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of Ms new measure. 

Mr. Skanti Shekhareswar Roy failed to see anything in tiie Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that me position of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Mnanoe Member had tried 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in tMs province for tMs state of things. 
Ihat was a statement wMoh the speaker thought must be challenged. The speaker 
was of opinion that the expenditure incurred by the Bengal Government in combating 
the menace of terrorism was due larg^ to their own ineflicienoy and mishandlto g ef 
the sitiiation. If the Government of Bengal had taken their advice and had tried to 
thmr policy on popular lines, there would have been no necessity for this huge 
jpxpSaoiiiture. Mr, Boy mought that the Government of Bengal should adopt a him 
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to explain why there was sach a heaw police budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Sir. Bose asted the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Judicial Department to explMn the necessity for keeping two additional Judges in the 
CoT^, a luxury estimated to cost 3Rs. 58,000 annually. Last year diuring the 
Bu^et discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwelt upon hnt nothing tangible resulted. ‘^Tiat w’as the necessity for having two 
extra Judges ? 

Moulvi Ahdus Samad would like to make oue suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-building departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should be rai^ on 
the security of eighty lakhs of rupees ■which was half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from the Central Government. 

Mr. Eassan AH saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan imder the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. S, M. Bose’s ciiticisms about the appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B, L. Mitter felt that so far as the question of qusdity 
of work was coucemed, it would be impertinent on his pai't to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, he cit^ figures to^ ^ow 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that justice delayed was justice denied, it -was to the interest of every 
body that these cases should be expeditiously dispos^ of. 

In his reply to the criticisms made by non-omcial membei s, Sir Jdkn Woodhead^ Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, was this : The Government 
of India decided — and the announcement was made in’ February — that the cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Central Services. The Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully the position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and "they came to the conclusion that' in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in r^ard to officers of the All-India and the Central Ser-dces, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, tlie Local Government 
could not justify ihe maintaining of the cut in regard to officers under their own rule- 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
they had effect^ very considerable retrenchmen'ts. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest doubt He would remind those who were urging further retrenchment of a 
substotial character that their €:n)enditure per head of population in Bengal was 
still one of the lowest in India ana it was still the lowest in spite of the expenditure 
of si^ lakhs on oppression of terrorism and the other tweniy lakhs as interest on 
deficit loans. He told the House that the expenditure per head of population in BengaJ 
was Bs. 2.4 while it was Rs. 3.9 in Madras, Rs. 2.5 m TJ. P. Bs, ^ 9 in Bombay and 
Rs. 4.3 in ihe Punjab. He hoped members would realise that their expenditure was 
the lowest in comparision with all those provinces and tihere was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, ihe Finance Member proceeded, about 
uneMloyment It was said by one member that it was due to Mr. Gandhi launching 
his Industries Association that Government was galvanised into activity, Thsu 

was entirely wrong, said ihe linanoe Member. Members of the Council would re- 
member that the weaving School at Serampore was established many many years ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerable 
number of years. They had a Technical School m Calcutta and the Training School at 
Kanchrapara for imparting technical education. They had established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Nox-oiticial Biils 

28 t]». FEBRUARY No fewer than 16 non-official Bills were disposed of by the 
Conncil to-day. They were : The Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill ; the Bengal Tenancy Bill (four in number dealing 
with Sections 148, 48C^ 109, 158A, 65 and 163) ; the Bengal Public Gambling {Amendment 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill ; the Calcutia Municip^ 
(Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill (two in 
number) ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the Beng:^ Race 
Course Betting Bill 1935 and the Bengal Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr, Kishori Mohan Ohowdhuri was responsible for the introduction of •three of 
the Bengsd Tenancy (Amendment) Bills and the passing of one of the Estates Partition 
fAm^idment) Bill. The main object of the latter Bill of Mr, Chowdhury was to allow 
jimt-free lands to be partitioned without the consent of sSi the proprietors. 
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to explain why there was sach a heary police budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr. Bose aslced the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Judicial Department to expl^ the necessity for keeping two additional Judges in the 
CoT^, a luxury estimated to cost fes. 58,000 annually. Last year dmring the 
Budget discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High CJourt expenditure was 
dwelt upon hnt nothing tangible resulted, "^at was the necessity for having two 
extra Jud^ ? 

Mo^vi Ahdus Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-building departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should be rai^ on 
the security of eighty lakhs of rupees -which was half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from the Central Government. 

Mr. Eassan Ali saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. S. M. Bose’s ciiticisms about the appointment of two addiiional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B, L, Mitter felt that so far as the question of qusdity 
of work was concerned, it would be impertinent on his pai't to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, he cit^ figures to ^ow 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that justice delayed was justice denied, it -was to the interest of every 
body that these cases should be expeditiously dispos^ of. 

In his reply to the criticisms made by non-official membei s, Sir John XVoodhead^ Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent cut in the salary of their officers. The position, be said, was this : The Government 
of India decided — and the announcement was made in February — that the cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Central Services. The Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully -fche position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and they came to the conclusion that in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in r^ard to officers of the All-India and the Central Ser-nces, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, tlie Local Government 
could not justify the maintaining of the cut in regard to officers under iieir own rule- 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
they had effected very considerable retrenchmen-(s. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest doubt. He would remind -those who were urging further retrenchment of a 
substotial character tot their e:g)enditure ^ per head of population in B^gal^ was 
still one of the lowest in India anu it was still the lowest in spi-fe of the expenditure 
of sixty lakhs on oppression of terrorism and the other tweniy lakhs as interest on 
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the lowest in comparision -with all -those provinces and there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, ihe Finance Member proceeded, about 
uneMloyment It was said^ by one member that it was due to Mr. GandM launching 
his TiQ^e Industries Association that Government was galvanised into acti-vity. That 
was entirely wr ong , said the Finance Member. Members of the Council would re- 
member that the weaving School at Serampore was established many many years ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerable 
number of years. They had a Technical School in Calcutta and -the Training School at 
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stjgar-cane cultivaticm. Bat if Govemmeat did not fix the rnimmum price of sugar- 
cane their propag^da would be of no avaiL In Bihar they had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane. Replying on behalf of the GoTemment, Natoa^ K. &, M, Far^ut said that 
GoTemment had every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Govem- 
ment were greatly interested in securing the cultivator a fdr share of lie vadue of 
his produce. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Dbpeessed Classes Education 

Mr. Muhmda Behari Mulliek moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of the condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of the depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for amehorating their 
gfflieral condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessary^or the 
purpose. 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul B‘aq^ Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been the policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
^tions of people mcluding the scheduled classes who were less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

AmERT Yictor Leper Hospital Bui* 

7tb. MARCH Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Yictor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy^ provided that the hospital, which is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmentally by the Government of Bengal and is unifer the supervision of a 
Board of management shotQd now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospital fund 
sh a ll become vested in the Board, be under its control and sh^ be held in tirust for 
the purposes of the hospital The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annually to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anually. 

Benoal Development Bill 

Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin^ Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
BiU, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of bringing 
baci to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the flow of3S3 
rivers by m^ins of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drains throu^out the province. 

B^uesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Ehwaja Nazi- 
muddin said that if the House rejected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it would mean the continuance 
of the present state of affiairs. On the other hand, if it was enacted into law, ‘‘we 
can visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated districte, land coveiM 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturdy and well-to-do pea^try and a surplus piovmciai 
budget”. The House was discussing the amendment urging circulation of tiie fell, when 
■&e Council adjourned. 

8tb. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21, The Select Com- 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with an awkward situation when 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to the first of the select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Kshetra Mohan Ray, which, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on the ground of extra expen- 
diture especially in view of the fact that the select committee would hold its sittings 
at Darjeeling and this amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjourned till the 13te. 

YoTiNe ON BnoeET Grants 

ISiii. MARCH The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into consideration. 

^ B. h, Miiter moved that a sum of Rs, 35,12,000 be granted for expenditure 
under the head “Land Revenue”. Moulm Tamizuddin Khan moved that the demand 
■of Rs. 1,48,000 under the head “Charges of Administration— Land Acquision EstabHsh- 
be reduced by Rs. 100 (amendment of the Land Act, so ^ to make provision 
ifox prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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sugar-cane cultiYatio©. Bat if Govenuneat did not fix the minimnin price of sngar- 
cane their propag^da would be of no avail In Bihar they had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane. Replying on behalf of the Gbvemment, Nawab K, &. M, Far^ut said that 
Government haa every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Govern- 
ment were greatly interested in securing the cultivator a share of the viue of 
his produce. Ihe resolution was withdrawn. 

Depressed Classes Education 

Mr. Muktmda Behari Mulliek moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of the condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of the depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for ameliorating their 
gfflieral condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessary^or the 
purpose. 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq^ Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had beeu the policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
sections of people mcluding the scheduled classes who were less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Albert Yictor Leper Hospital Bill 

7tb. MARCH Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Yictor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by Sic 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy^ provided that the hospital, which is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmentally by the Government of Bengal and is under the supervision of a 
Board of management, snotud now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospital fund 
shall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall be held in trust for 
the purposes of the hospital The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annually to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anualiy. 

Benoal Development Bill 

Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin^ Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
Bill, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of bringing 
baci to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the flow ofd^2 
rivers by m^tns of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drains throu^out the province. 

Requesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Ehwaja Nazi- 
muddin said that if the House r^ected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it wonld mean the continuance 
of the present state of affiairs. On the other hand, if it was enacted into law, “we 
can visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated districts, land coveiM 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturdy and well-to-do pea^try and a surplus provincial 
budget”. The House was discussing the amendment urging circulation of the &il, when 
the Council adjourned. 

Stb. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21. The Select Com- 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with an awkward situation when 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to the first of tiie select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Mi. Kshetra Mohan Ray^ which, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on the ground of extra es^en- 
ditoxe especially in view of the fact that the select committee would hold its sittings 
at Darjeeling and this amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjourned till the 131h. 

Yotinq- on Budobt Grants 

13^. MARCH The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into consideration, 

Sx B. h, Miiter moved that a sum of Rs, 35,12,000 be granted for expenditure 
under the head “Land Revenue”. Mouivi Tamizuddin Khan moved that the demand 

Bs. 1,48,000 under the head, “Charges of Administration— Land Acquision EstabHsh- 
be reduced by Rs. 100 (amendment of the Land Act, so as to make provirion 
prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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!l!he Mont-Ford Aci^ said Mr. Roy, Iiad two ol)j 0 cts, nmely, increasing to 
association of Indians m to adnunistration of to country and (2) tiie progre^ve 
realisation of responsible Goyemment Mr. Roy charged to Government witii Mure 
to carry out either of to two objects in letfer or in spirit The Government had 
systematically ignored the L^slative Conncii. 

Dr. N. C. &n->Qtq)ta^ supporting to motion for a token out, averred tot to 
story of to last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre- 
gard of to fundamental principle of the constitution by the Government in every ^pect 
of their administration. The way in which all the available funds were appropriated 
by to Reserve side, leaving the nation-building departments to suffer, showed that to 
lieoutive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr. P. iV, Quha opined that the present discussion was bound to be merely 
acadmnio in view of to impending constitution, 

iiaulvi Ahul Kasem supported Dr. Sen Gupta's contention, tot the Execntive 
Council was responsible for the nndue prolongation of the Council's normal term of 
life. “This Council”, stated Mr. Abui Easem, “has become superannuated and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Poy, Minister for Local Self-GK>vemment, repudiated the 
charge of the Executive Council dominating to Ministry and declared that to two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Mr. P, N. Eeid^ replying, referred to to friendly relations between the Reserved 
and to Transferred naJves of the Government. Referring to to charges of non- 
Indianisation, he informed to House that Rai Bahadur T. Baunerjea acted as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. As regards to extension of the Council’s term 
of life^ Mr. Reid declared that circumstances beyond their control had necessitated 
extension. The motion was negatived without a division and the House adjourned, 

2 lit MARCH : — ^The Council to-day discussed two token-cut motions on demand 
under General Administration raising debates on the size of the Executive Council 
and restoration of salary-ont. Mr. iV. fiT. Basu^ Leader of the Opposition, emphasised 
that tore was not enough work for four Executive Councillors and the Government 
could easily reduce their number. 

Mr. R. N, Beid^ Home Member, replying, said that times had changed and the 
work had increased and the analog of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whose popu- 
lation numbered more than 50 millions. Both motions were, however, lost. 

Demand Under Admuustbihon of Jusuce 

Ckdcutta High Court ton came in for a good deal of criticism when the House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Rs. 75,09,000 under to head 
“Administration of Justice”. 

Rai Bahadar Satya Kinkar Sahana moved two token cuts in the demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to the congestion of work 
m the Original Side of to High Coun: and urging to desirabiliiy of acting up to to 
recommendations of the BQgh Court Retrenchment Committee ana the other referring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
accepting the recommendations of to "Ketrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
there was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that the number 
of holidays in the High Court should be curtailed and there should be Saturday 
sittings. He wanted to inow which of the recommendations of the High Court 
Retrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its recom- 
mendations as were possible to be given effect to should be acted up to without 
impairing efficiency. Supporting, Mr. *iS. M. Bose wanted to know how far the 
recommendations of the JEtetrenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He o^ed that junior lawyers with a good 
practice at the Bar should be appointed to to jBench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had spent to best part of his life in 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar JBasu gave his support to the 
motions. The love he bore to to Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, could not 
find adequate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at to f^-end 
of his career it should have falleu to his lot to critieise the Calcutta High Court. 
He ffid not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would affect to 
quality of work, practically of tiie Bar and theoretically of to Bench. 

Brooeedfng Mr. Basu said that time was when to Calcutta High Court was looked 
upoQ by all sections of to people of tMs province as to only shield betweai Tpap 

n 
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Rai Bahadar Satya Kinkar Sahana moved two token cuts in the demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to the congestion of work 
m the Original Side of to High Coun: and urging to desirabiliiy of acting up to to 
recommendations of the BQgh Court Retrenchment Committee ana the other referring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
accepting the recommendations of to jEtetrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
there was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that the number 
of holidays in the High Court should be curtailed and there should be Saturday 
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Retrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its recom- 
mendations as were possible to be given effect to should be acted np to without 
impairing efficiency. Supporting, Mr. *iS. M. Bose wanted to know how far the 
recommendations of the JEfetrenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He o^ed that junior lawyers with a good 
practice at the Bar should be appointed to to jBench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had spent to best part of his life in 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar JBasu gave his support to the 
motions. The love he bore to to Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, could not 
find adequate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at to f^-end 
of his career it should have fallen to his lot to critieise the Calcutta High Court. 
He ffid not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would affect the 
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of jail setUed down as oiiizsns of the State. The policy of ihe OovenmieBt 

so far as jail admiiustration was conceraed should have been changed by now. He 
urged that the jail code should be revised and regretted that no attempt had been 
nme in that direction. His submission was that (Mictions should be given to the 
jail authorities that they must be very Mnd and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jaO, they came out with a quite differ^t 
outlook on life. Referring to the hunger-sirike in the Dacca jail, mr, Banerjee 
remarked that the Home Member perhaps did not knew the actual slate of things 
there but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
The speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca— it 
was a matter of only two hours — and should have seen for himself what was happen- 
ing there. Hunger-strike was no joke, speciaUy when they knew that in cerfe^ cas^ 
the r^uit might be even death. 

(^posing the motion, Mr. J. B, Ross told the House that he had been a non- 
offioM visitor to the Alipore Central Jail for some years past. During his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and European, if they had a:^ 
complaint particularly with regard to diet and was told they had none. Eoodstuffe 
supMed to them were of an excellent quality. 

Proceeding the speaker said that jaif discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more strictly than in other eases. Relaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might be fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too well 
from past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be cafied political 
prisoners. They were no better than out and out criminals whose creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the .extreme penalty of 
law. To the sp^er it appeared that ^ hunger-strike was nothing better m&n to take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 


The Council next passed the Hon. Sir B, L, Mitter^s demand for Rs. 74,09,000 for 
° Administration of Justice.’’ Sir Brojendra dealt at some length with the criticisms 
of the High Court made at Thursday’s session of tie Council, demonstrating, for the 
most part, the incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
wa*e rais^. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the critics, 
and undertook to^ see that a report of the debate was sent to the proper authorises 
but he had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessness to deal with matters 
that were in the hands of the* Government of India. The House was, however, com- 
petent to discuss and venSIate grievances rearing to the administraSve maohinefy of 
the High Court-. It has been suggested, said Sir brojendra,-* that the Judges’ worMiig 
hours were too few, that there should be fewer holidays and Satoruay sittings. 
Saturdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of fhe whole week for 
lawyers. He hi ms elf remembered how he had dreaded them. It was absolutely essen- 
tial that Saturdays shoidd be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports and other legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to the Saws fof the 
provinoe. It was an old question, very mnch alive 30 years ago, and he d^reoated- 
the views of those who imagined that the leg^ profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sittings because it would involve the d^iM 
of such divertissements as dancing, racing, golf and the cinema. Regarding certain 
allegations made in connextion with the congestion of High Conrt work, Sir Brojendra 
anphatically rebutted and general” charges which were not only calculated to 

oa^ a slur upon the ability of the Judges but mo to undermine the int^rity of the 
judiciary. They were also entirely unsupported by evidence. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


23fd. MARCH The question of discontinuing the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal was raised in the Council to-day when the House resumed discussion 
on the Budget demand for grant under the head “Jail and Convict” Settlement. In 
moving for the relation of the entire demand for Rs. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mr. K. K. Basu^ Leader of the Opposition, s^d that by 
transferring these prisoner, thon^ds of miles away from Bengal the Goveimmmt 
were re^y doing something which, though within the strict letter of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a sentence 
od transportation for these unfortunate prisoners. 

on beh^ of Government the Hon’ble Mr. R. K Reid, Home Memb^, said 
tfiac the point of this policy deliberately undertaken by Government a few jears ago 
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of jail settled down as p^efoi citizens of the State. The policy of the OoYenuiient 
so far as jail administration was concerned should have been changed by now. He 
urged that the jail code should be revised and regretted that no attempt had been 
made in that direction. His submission was that (Mictions should be given to the 
jail authorities that they must be very Mnd and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a quite differ^t 
outlook on life. Referring to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail, Hr, Banerjee 
remarked that the Home Member perhaps did not knew the actual state of things 
theore but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
2!he speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca— it 
was a matter of only two hours — and should have seen for himself what was happen- 
ing there. Hunger-strike was no joke, specify when they knew that in cert^ cas^ 
the r^ult might be even death. 

(^posing the motion, Mr. J. B. Boss told the House that he had been a non- 
offioM visitor to the Alipore Central Jail for some years past During his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and Ihmopean, if they had 
complaint particularly with regard to diet and was told they had none. Eoodstufm 
snp&ed to them were of an excellent quality. 

Proceeding the speaker said that jail discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more sbrictly than in other eases. Relaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might be fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too well 
from past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be callea political 
prisoners. They were no better than out and out criminals whose creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the .extreme penalty of 
law. To the speaker it appeared that hunger-strike was nothing better than to take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 


The Council next passed the Hon. Sir B. L, Mitter^s demand for Rs. 74,09,000 for 
“Administration of Justice.” Sir Brojendra dealt at some length wilh the criticisms 
of the High Court made at Thursday’s session of tiie Council, demonstrating, for the 
most part, the incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
ware rais^. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the crities, 
and undertook to see that a report of the debate was sent to the proper authorises 
but he had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessness to deal with matters 
that were in the hands of the* Government of Indii The House was, however, com- 
petent to discuss and ventilate grievances relatingjx) the administraSve machinery of 
the High Court-. It has been suggested, said Sir^rojendra,^ that the Judges’ working 
hours were too few, that there should be fewer holidays and Saturday sittings. 
Saturdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of me whole week for Gal^ta 
lawyers. He himself remembered how he had dre^^ them. It was absolutely essen- 
tial that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports and ottier legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to the laws fof the 
province. It was an old question, very much alive 30 years agOj and he d^reoated- 
the views of those who imagined that the le^ profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sittings because it would involve the d^iii 
of such divertissements as dancing, racing, golf and the ^ cinema. Regarding certain 
allegatiqns made in connextion witn the congestion of BSgh Court work, Sir Brojendra 
anphatically rebutted “y^e and general” charges which were not only calouh^ to 
oa^ a slur upon the ability of the Judges but mso to undermine "ie int^rity of the 
judiciary. They were alse entirely unsupported by evidence. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


23fd. MARCH The question of discontinuing the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal was raised in the Council to-day when the House resumed discussion 
on ihe Budget demand for grant under the head “Jail and Omvict” Settlement. In 
moriing for the relation of the entire demand for Rs. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mr. K. Basu^ Leader of ihe Opposition, said t^t by 
transferribog these prisoners, thousands of miles away from Bengal the Governm^t 
were reahy doing someitog which, though within the strict letber of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a seaten^ 
ci iransportaiion for these unfortunate prisoners. 

Replying on behalf of Government the Hon’ble Mr. B. N* Beid^ Home Memb^, said 
wai, iw joint of this policy deliberately undertaken by Government a few jears ago. 
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this year in this Council because Government of Bengal liad not brouglit forward any 
legis&itive measure on this account So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturally less information about them 
in the press, fiut though the publicity of the grievances had ceased, the speaker 
thought that they remain^ as before. Sundreds of their countrymen were contmuing 
in detention without trial. Many of them had been in these detention camps at lea^ 
for five years, giving no opportunity to vindicate Qieir innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of release in the near future. Proceeding, the spe^er 
said that people had hoped that in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
there would be a release — a general amnesty, if the Government choose to call it so— 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stat^ that so far 
as the Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. For the last few days 
when it was announced in a press message that these persons would be released m 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Govemment. li Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if most of them, if not all, could be released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Hoy asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 

Speaking next, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures in the budget from an accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that in this ^ant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “Miscellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amoimted in 1933-34 to Bs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actual 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the iacrease was by two lakhs 32 -thousand. 
It means that the Govemment of Bengal under this head was making an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenus. 

!nie speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated statemenis on 
behalf of the Govemment that the situation had improved. If the situation had 
improved, what was the necessity, he failed to nnderstand, for this increased provision 
of about two lakhs for Detenus. If Govemment said that the situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measure 
which the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the Treasury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Beplying, the Hon’ble Mr. E. N. Eeid^ Home Member, said that he was afraid he 
would nave to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection with the police 
budget The position, as he had said before, was no doubt better but it was not 
because that there was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities bnt because terro- 
rist organisation had been disorganised as a result of Govemment action. But the 
f^t remained that terrorists were stiH ready to take advantage of any opportuiiity 
to attack Govemment. They had proof of that not many montiis ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escap^ from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with refer^ce to the escape of these prisoners from prison 
was with regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- 
diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why Govemment took the view that the terrorist organisation, -though 
weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the future against -me 
possibility of more action xmder the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act. They had 
to take precautions and that was "the justification for the demand. 

The entire demand of Es. 19,70,000 under the head “Miscellaneous” was passed 
without a division. The House also passed the entire demands of Es. 1,00,000 for 
“Famine Relief’\ Es. 62,41,000 for “uommuted value of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “auperanuation* allowances and pensions”, Es. 19,54,000 for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fund— Govemment jhresses”, Es. 6,w,000 for “Expenditure 
in England”, Es. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Es, 24,0CD for additional help to 
the CSuoutta Hospital Nurses’ institution and Es. 56,000 for “^peranuation allowances 
^ and pensions”. 
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this in tMs Council because Government of Bengal liad not brought forward any 
legislative measure on this account So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturally less information about them 
in the press. But though the publicly of the grievances had ceas^, the speaker 
thought that they remain^ as before. Hundreds of their countrymen were contmuing 
in detention without trial. Many of them had been in these detention camps at lea^ 
for five yeai^, giving no opportimity to vindicate their innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of release in the near future. Ibroceeding, the speaker 
said that people had hoped that in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
there would be a release — a general amnesty, if the Government choose to call it so — 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated that so far 
as the Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public meetmg on the point. For the last few days 
when it was ^ announced in a press message that these persons would be released in 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Government. If Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if most of them, H not all, could be released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Roy asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 

Spe akin g next, 1!^. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures in the budget from an accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that in this grant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “Misoellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” winch amounted in 1933-34 to Rs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actual 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was by two lakhs 32 -thousand. 
It means that the Government of Bengal under this head was iTifl.lnTig an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenus. 

Dhe speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Gove rnmen t that the station had improved. H the situation had 
improved, what was the necessity, he failed to understand, for this increased provision 
of al^ut two lakhs for Detenns. If Gov6mm6ait said that the situation had improvi^ 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measure 
which the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the Treasury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Replying, the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Beid^ Home Member, said that he was afraid he 
would have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection \nth the police 
budget. The position, as he had said before, was no doubt better but it was not 
because that there was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities but because terro- 
rist orgamsation had been disorganised as a result of Government action. But the 
fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
to attack Government. They had proof of that not many months ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escap^ from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with reference to the escape of ihese prisoners from prison 
was with regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- 
diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why^ Government took the view that the terrorist organisation, thorgh 
weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the future against ■me 
possibility of more action under the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act, They had 
to take precautions and that was the justification for the demand. 

^ The entire^ demand of Rs. 19,70,000 “under the head “Miscellaneous” was passed 
without a division. The House also passed the entire demands of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
“Fa mine Relirf Rs. 62,41,000 for “Commuted v^ue of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “Superanuation* allowances and pensions”, Rs. 19,54,000 for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fund— Government Presses”, Rs. 6,68,000 for “Expenditure 
in England”, Rs. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Rs. 24,000 for additional help to 
tiie Oalcatta Hospital Nuises’ Institution and Rs. 56,000 for “Superanuation allowanees 
^ and pensions”. 
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positioE of a man wlio evaded tfae license fee to that of a criminal offender. The mral 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-0«p£a said that there were some harrassing provisions in 
the BiU which were absolutely unnecessary ff>r a small measure like the Tobacco licen- 



cnticisms of the opposition with pettyfogging spirit. 

Mr. N. K, Basu said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble ilnance Member that the reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time which was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying ^e 
members of the L^slative Assembly to whom the linance Member of the Govem- 
mmi had given some sort of pledge -fo the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the juie export du^ if she tned in every possible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
omer means, he would ask the Ehiance Member to consider what had happened with 
the Finance Bill in the liegislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 



of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unless the Bengal Legislative Council accepted these taxation 
measures ? 

Replying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 

J y* _ v J ^ _ 1 i ___ i ^ ^ 



ny mat. uniy a very small portion of me people would be affected by 
operation of the bill and that a small Ucense fee of Rs. 3 or 4 per anTniTn would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, ssdd me Finance Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of Ihe population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population in Bengal would not ^ow when this was imposed. (Question, Question). 

Concluding the Hon’ble Finance Member assured the House that they would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassment of the people in working the Act. The House 
at mis stage adjourned. 


LmiAjr Stamp (Benoal Amend.) Bill 

dib. APRIL -The Council placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (]^ngal Amendment) Bill 
and me Bengal Amusemenis Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage thitragh 
the Council of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forged by the Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended the budget session of the Council which stood prorc^ed 


Benoal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 


admi^on which are at present exempt from the amusement tax, namely : 

^ (a) by extending the tax of one anna (wMeh at present ^plies to tickets of admi- 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so that it is pay- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four and ^ 

(b) by imposing an amusement tax of half-anna on tickets of admission whose cost 
exceeds three annas but which does not exceed four annas. 

^veral amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna tickets from the scone 
of me amusement tax which were all lost without a division. ^ 

B0^^9^ ^ vot^, the Council passed the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 

uffie Council was then prorgued. 
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positioE of a man wlio evaded the license fee to that of a criminal offender. The rural 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

6r. Nare&h Chandra said that there were some harrassing provisions in 

the BiU which were absolutely unnecessary ff>r a small measure like the Tobacco licen- 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Government acc^ted Ms 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand Government met the 
COTcisms of the opposition with pettyfogging spirit. 

Mr. N, K, Basu said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble Finance Member that the reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time wMch was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying the 
members of the L^slative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the Govem- 
mmt had given some sort of pledge to the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the }uii export du^ if she tned in every possible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
omer means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened wiih 
the Finance BiH in the Legislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr. B^u, had almost run its course. It would shortly be sent to 
the Council of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of the Government 
of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jnte export duty unless the Bengal Locative Council accepted these taxation 
measures ? 

Belying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in ajtoost every civilised country of the 
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world. It had been ai^ed that the bill would affect everybody in this province 
he would deny that Only a very small portion of the people would be affi 
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ny mat. uniy a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the bill and that a small license fee of Es. 3 or 4 per anmim would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said me Finance Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population in Bengal would not mow when this was loosed. (Question, Question). 

Concluding the Hon’ble Fmance Member assured the House mat tiiey would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassment of the people in worMng the Act. The House 
at mis stage adjourned. 


LmiAjr Stam? (Benoal Amend.) Bill 

Ml. APRIL The Coimeil placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assmt to the Indian Stamp (Bengi Amendment) Bill 
and me Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage through 
the Council of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forgsed by the Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended the budget session of the Council whicm stood prorc^ed. 


Benoal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 

By 51 against 17 vot^ the Conncil passed the Bengd Amusements Tax (Amend- 
ment) Bin, 19^. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admi^on wMch are at present exempt from the amusement inx, namely : 

^ (a) by extending the tax of one anna (wMeh at present ^piies to tickets of admi- 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so it is pay- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four and ^ ^ 

(b) by imposing an amusement tax of half-anna on tickets of admission whose cost 
exce^ three annas but wMch does not exceed four annas. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue foux-anna tickets from the scope 
of the amusement tax wMch were all lost without a division. 

By ^ against 20 vote, the Council passed the Indi^ Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 

Council was then prorgued. 
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Sesha Eeddi, Rao Bahader B. P. 

Shetty, a. B. 
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Smith, J. M. 

SOUNDARA PaNDIAN, W. P. A. 

SouTER, The Hon. C, A. 

Sbeshta, M. S. 

Srinitasa Ayyangab, T. C. 

Sbinitasan, Rao Bahadur E. 

Sribamulu, G. 

Stakes, F. J. 

SUBABATAN, Br. P. 
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OPENIKG ABBSESS 

Stjbrahmanya Ghetti, Eao Sahib P. 
Subrahmanya Bhatt, if. G. 

SuNDABA Eao Nayudu, T. 

Syed Tajuddin, Khan Sahib. 

Thangal, P. M. 

Thomas, Daniel 
UZIELLI, H. E. 

Yasudeta Pillai, Y. G. 

Yedachala Mudaliyae, M. 

Yenkatachala Eedditab, K. C. M. 
Yeneatarama Ayyar, K. E. 
Yenkatareddi Kayudu, K. 

Yenugopal j^AYUDu, Eao Bahadur R.-K. 
Vright, Sri William 
Tahta Ali, Khan Bahadur 
Yarub Hasan 

Zamindar of Bodinayaekanur (T, Y. K. 

Kama Raja Pandia Nayakab). 
Zamindar of Chemudu (Sri Yyeicherla 
Harayana Gajapati Raju). 

Zamindar of KirlamPudi (Sri 
Raja Ravu Ram Krishna Ranga 
Rao. 

Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Mirza- 
PURAM Raja alias Venkatara- 
mayya Appa Rao). 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, Rao Baha- 
dur K. V. 

Erlam Smith, W. 

Javad Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
SUBBIAH NAYUDU, RaO BaHADUR R, 


Proceediflgs of the Conncii 

January Session Madras — 21st. to 30th. January 1935 

His Exeellenoy Lord Erskine, the Governor of Madras delivered an important speech 
opening the January Session of the Madras Legislative CounoE at Madras on the 2i»t 
January 1935. ^mmenting upon the ‘great changes’ that aa-e impending in the future' 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made in various quarters 
concermng the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks vere, of coarse, subieot to 
tte p^age of a lemstoon on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee 
“7. rir^ .Impen^ Parliament The Governor said : ‘In the first place I would point 
out that in presidencies and provinces full self-government is to he granted. In future 
aU dep^ents wiE be presided over by Ministers answerable to the legislature and 
mpoKibihty for the mamtenanoe of law and order and raising taxation and distribu- 
bon of revenue wiU be placed upon their shoulders. Indeed, in the provincial field 
mil self-government, to which Indians have so long aspired, will now De attained bv 
ttm. It been argued that speoiE powers and safeguards, placed in the hatiHa cS 
Governors, have negatived the gi-ant of responsible government. I have no hesitation 
m saymg that this idea comes from a complete mis-reading of the proposals. As I 
sa^ m my speech at the St. Andrews day dinner, in every constitution there must 
always be some ultimate power that can come to the rescue, if the affairs of state 
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Kama Raja Pandia Nayakar). 
Zaaundar of Chemudu (Sri Ytricherla 
Narayana Gajapati Raju). 

Zamindar of KirlamPudi (Sri 
Raja Ravu Ram Krishna Ranga 
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Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Mirza- 
puram Raja alias Venkatara- 
mayya Appa Rao). 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, Rao Baha- 
dur K. V. 


Erlam Smith, W. 

Javad Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
SUBBIAH NAYUDU, RaO BAHADUR R. 


Proceedings of the Conocil 

January Session — Madras— 2 lst« to 30th. January 1935 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, the Governor' of Madi-as delivered an important speech 
opening the January Session of the Madras Legislative Council at Madras on the 2 i*t. 
January 1935. Commenting upon the ‘great changes’ that ai*e impending in the future 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made in various quarters 
concerning the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks v^ere, of course, subject to 
the passage of a legislation on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
hy the Imperial Parliament. The Governor said : ‘In the first place I wonld point 
out that in presidencies and provinces full self-government is to he granted. In future 
all departments will be presided over by Ministers answerable to the legislature and 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order and raising taxation and distribu- 
tion of revenue will be placed upon their shoulders. Indeed, in the provincial field 
full self-government, to which Indians have so long aspired, will now be attained by 
i^erxL It has been argued that specini powers and safeguards, placed in the liands of 
(Sbvemors, have negatived the grant of responsible government. I have no hesitation 
m saying that this idea comes from a complete mis-reading of the proposals. As I 
said m my speech at the St. Andrews day dinner, in every constitution ihere must 
always be some ultimate power that can come to the rescue, if the affairs of state 
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Earlier in the day the Justice party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution but gave freedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the party to vote as they hied. 

Eeuep or U^^:3^PL0YME^^: 

Mr. Nat^j^a Mudaliars^ resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one lakh of rupees for unemployment relief in the city and the mofussil from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 

25 lb. JANUARY : — Mr. Nat^sa Afitdaliars resolution was earned without a division 
with the amendment that steps be taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency. 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none would be happier 
than the Government to do what they could tb relieve unemployment. He recounted the 
schemes the Government had launched w^ch would to a great extent relieve unem- 
ployment, specially among the uneducated. The speakers drew the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that the Government should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and the trade 
union to enSile them to find employment for more workers. 

Hindu Belioious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hiudu Religious Endow- 
ments Act of 1926, empowering the Government in suitable cases to notify certain 
temples and place them under special management -to ensure their smooth and efficient 
administratioD. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

28 ih. JANUARY In the Council to-day, Mr. C. A. outer ^ Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. In doing 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceeding 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air Man. 
The Government did not propose to take part in any division which might occur in 
the course of the debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
occasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu- 
fion, to sum up briefly. 

/^resident then announced that the amendment of Dr. Sztbbaroyan, leader of the 
Opjwsition, he taken up first. 

Dr. Subbarof an moved that the following be added to the official motion “This 
Council is constrained after a full and earnest consideration of the whole question to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
the ^irations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and straggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with the constitution proposed under the report.” 

In the com*se of a lengthy speech Dr. Subbaroyan said : “I am sure the honourable 
members who represent British interests in this Souse wifl realise that if they do not 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
one propounded in the report of the Joint Select Committee a time will come when 
th^ might have to forget the existence of this country altogether, I am sure again 
tl^ they will agree with me when I say that neither I nor they desire the time 
when the feelings between India and England would be such that it would be iMossi- 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this eoimtry as peaceful citizens.” He felt 
sure ^ Great Britein treated India in a generous way in the matter of the present 
con^tution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Inmans were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
omy stronger. Dr. Subbaroyan maintained that the Committee’s proposals did not implement 
to pMge given in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
md not dispute the communal ^award’ but he would ask his Majesty’s Government 
to give India a constitution which would be acceptable and which would" confer practical 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 

mail By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year’s 
lurking for the year 1984 and 1935 would become two and a h^f crores and the closing 
would be converted which at the and of the current year was expected to have 
a balance of Es. 215 iaihs to an overdraft of Rs. 83 lakhs. 
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Earlier in the day the Jxistice party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution but gave ireedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the pariy to vote as they likecL 

EeLIEP or U?rEMPL0Y3IEKr 

Mr. NatAsa Mudaliars^ resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one lakh of rupees for unemployment relief in the city and the mofussil from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 

^ 25lb. JANUARY : — Mr. Nat^sa Mudaliar^s resolution was earned without a division 
with the amendment that steps be taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency. The 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none would be happier 
than the Government to do what they could tb relieve unemployment. He recounted the 
schemes the Government had launched wiich would to a great extent reheve unem- 
ployment, specially among the uneducated. The speakers drew the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that the Government should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and the trade 
union to enable them to find employment for more workers. 

Hindu Relioious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act of 1926, empowering the Government in suitable cases to notify certain 
temples and place them under special management -to ensure their smooth ana efficient 
administratioii. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

28tb. JANUARY ; — In the Council to-day, Mr. C. A, outer ^ Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. In doing 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first place the Secretary of State had re( 3 [uested that ihe entire proceeding 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air MaS. 
The Government did not propose to take part in any division which might occur in 
the course of the debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
opoasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu- 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

ThB /^resident then announced that the amendment of Dr. Sitdbaroyan, leader of the 
Op]|M$ition, be taken up first. 

Dr. ^ubbarot an moved that the following be added to the official motion ®This 
Council is constrained after a foil and earnest consideration of the whole q^uestion to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and straggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with the constitution projposed under the report.” 

In the course of a lei^thy speech Dr. Subbaroyan said : am sure the honourable 
members who represent British interests in this House will realise that if they do not 
jom us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
one propounded in the report of _ the Joint Select Committee a time will come when 

® forget the existence of this country altogether, I am sure again 
tt^ they will agree with me when I say that neither I nor they desire the time 
when tim feelings between India and England would be such that it would be impossi- 
ble for mdians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.” Ble felt 
Britein treated India in a generous way in Ihe matter of the present 
co^tution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Inma^ were imt treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
c^y stronger, iJr, Subbaroyan maintained that the Committee's proposals did not implement 
me pl^ge given m the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
ma not dispute the commuual ^award’ but he would ask his Majesty’s Government 
to give India a constitutioa which would be acceptable and which would" confer practical 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 

meat By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year’s 
TOrking for &e year 19^ and 1935 would become two and a h&orores and the elosinir 

womd be concerted which at the and of the current year was exnected to have 
a h^hmee of Es. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Es. 33 lakhs. expectea to nave 
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embodying the final results of ^ these years of patient research _and_ enquiry appear- 
ed, recomized bodies of non-official Britons in India lost no time in it gen- 

eral! v tneir approval and blessings. Continuing, Mr. Birle^ said that in aig c^e 
whefber it was palatable or nauseous it had to be acknowledged that the British 
Parliament had the sole right to decide the nature of the future constitution of India. 
Referring to commercial safeguards he said these safeguards had been framed in the 
common interest of India and Britain. "VTe have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours in the proposals of the 
committee which purports to give ns anything more thmi these.’ 

Maulana Yakub Hasan, leader of the Moslem gi'onp, said that retrograde and 
disappointing though the White Paper was it was more liberal than the J. P. C. Be- 
porC The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 
it in a peaceful atmosphere. 

India owed a debt of gintitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India's progress of the far-seeing statesman, Sir Samuel Hoare, said A. P. 
Patio speaking on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government was able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despite very stormy weather and rough onslaughts of 
the die-hards in England and the extremists in India. CJontinuing, the speaker said 
he would not be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution. He referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the All- 
parties’ ^ Conferences and asked if it was possible to produce an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
Sir K P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ^Dominion Status’ in the report 
as an error when it included the Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Willingdon whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his 'advice based on long and distin- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was mostT&able to the 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 
was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal — the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

Mr. Ealifullah^ Muslim member, smd that second chambers were absolutely neces- 
sary and he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation both in the 
I^^slature and the services.^ All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settled would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
communal question. 

The Hajah of Ealikot^^ a Round Tabler, said that second chambers in Madras were 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjonmei 


30th. JANUARY : — The Council to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to^^nsider the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the amendment sub- 
imtted P . Suhbaroifan^ le^er of the Opposition, that the report was unaccept- 

able and the people of India considered it preferable to ‘^struggle under the ■existmg’^ 
Constitution, defective though it be.” & 

The Council also adopted an amendment moved hy the depressed classes’ represen- 
tative UTMg the Government not to operate in this presidency the Communal Award 
^ amended by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seats should be allotted to his community in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Kurma Heddi^ Law Member, though emphasizing that he was speaking on his 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent If Dominion Status could not be granted now it 
ought to be possible to make it India’s goal. He did not object to the plea for direct 
election, fw he felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish the 
best education to ilhterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
fre^om the younger generation should not forget what had happened in the past 

^ A ^ complained that India has not been treated as fairly as South Africa, 
-n «i^urma would reply that there was no analogy between India 
and tho^ Dommio^. They had no Hmdu-Moslem problem nor a system by which 

treated as untouchables. India must not claim equality with those 
Doimmons. ^ Further, Inffians had not yet produced an agreed Constitution. Would 

Award or the Hindu Mahasabha agree to a iSge 


Affr^^rSTo a" II ^ consutunons wnen tney had wasted three 

ywrs m attempts r An all-parties conference had been held only to he dissolved in 
utter shame. Ihe Council af this stage adjourned till the m Pek^. ^ 
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embodying the final results of ^ these years of patient research and enquiry appear- 
ed, recomized bodi^ of non-official Britons in India lost no time in giving it gen- 
erally their approval and blessings. Continuing, Mr. Birlev said that in any c^e 
whemer it was palatable or nauseous it had to be aelcnowledged that the British 
Parliament had the sole right to decide the nature of the future constitution of India. 
Referring to commercial safeguards he said these safeguards had been framed in the 
common mterest of India and Britain. "VTe have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours in the proposals of the 
committee which purports to give ns anything more th^ these.’ 

^aulana Yakub Hason^ leader of the Moslem gi’oup, said that retrograde and 
disappointing though the White Paper was it was more liberal than the J. P. C. Re- 
port The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 
it in a peaceful atmosphere. 

India ow^^ a debt of gi‘atitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India's progress of the far-seeing statesman, Sir Samuel Hoare, said ‘MV A. P. 
PaV o spe^ng on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government was able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despite very stormy weather and rough onslaughts of 
the die-hards in England and the extremists in India. CSontinuing, the speaker said 
he would not ^ be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution. He referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and tiie All- 
parties’ ^ Conferences and ^ asked if it was possible to produce an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
Sir A. P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ in the report 
as 8^ error when it included the^ Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to me Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord W'illingdon whom the speaker described 
as mcha’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his 'advice based on long and distin- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was mostvduable to the 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 

was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal — the attainment of 
bwaraj. 

Ealifullah^ Muslim member, smd that second chambers were absolutely neces- 
sary he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation both in the 
iMslatore jhe semces.^ All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settted would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
oommunal question. ® 

Ihe Hajah of a Round Tabler, said that second chambers in Madias were 

absolutely necessary. The debate w^ then adjonmed. 

30th. Co^cil to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 

to^^^mer the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the amendment sub- 
by Dr. P. Suhbnrojtan^ ie^er of the Opposition, that tlie report was unaccept- 
able ^d the people of India considered it preferable to “struggle under the • existog 
Constitution, defective though it be.” ^ 

11 .^® adopted an amendment moved by the depressed classes’ represen- 

tetive nrgmg the Government not to operate in this presidency the Commimal Award 
^ amended by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seats be afiotted to his community in ttie Legislative Council. 

though emphasizing that he was speaking on Ms 
own responsibili^ and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
mimentous for km to sit silent If Dominion State coW not it 

e^tio^ for ^diVs g^. He did not object to the Sea for direct 

« he felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish the 
b^t edno^on to iterate and ignorant voters in this country. In stmgglinir for India’s 
younger generabon should not forget what hadhappenedmlhlpSi ^ 
conmlained that India has not been treated as fairly as South Africa 

^at there was no analogy hetween^^a 
and thoMDommio^. They had no Hindu-Moslem problem nor a svsteTbt wbi^h 
immunities were treated as untouchables. India mn^ not cl^ iS wi^ tese 
Doimnions. . Further Indians had not yet produced an ^K^So^ mold 

Moslems give up the Communal Award or the Hinto ™ tn a if™ 
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The Revenm Member, referring to budget entieism, defended tte revere . 

tie nrovince which, he said, was reasonable and smtable to the county. Befer^ 
to the resolution passed by the Council demanding land revenue remissions, te said 
that special remi^ions had been granted during the l^t %s? 

Ue Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demand 

^ Hie*Bo^° Bemder was glad that police admimstration had not 
Beferriim to the establishment of Rescue Homes, m connexion with the enforcment 
of the^ppression of Immoral Ti-affio Act, he said that even the available rasoue 
homes in toe city were not made use of, only two girls haTOg been brought <Jere. 

Eilucation If ^nx>^er, defending Governments educational policy, said the new 
proYisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away stud^ 
as was feared bv some members and added that criticism on that account w^ unjus 
liable. He hope^ that cottage-industry products would find an e^ier m^ket now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 9th. Maich, 


YotesO on Budget Demands 

9t!i. MARCH : — ^The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting on ^mands 
for grants were taVpu np. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17y57,oU0 under 

the head "Land Revenue^ (reserved). . j a r* oh rnrk 

Mr. Ramalingain Chetty, deputy leader of the Opposition, moved mat iite. 37, TO 

•for pay and establishments be omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker stongly 
' protested against the refusal of the Gkivemment to^ give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed^ to the Government to reduce the sc^e 
of oflicers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramaiingam’s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated by 54 

votes to 31. i . -x 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that ^ the Government was doing its utmost to 

alleviate distress in the famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

The Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the quesfion of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 


] 1th, MARCH The Law Member moved for a CTant of ^ Rs. 32,47,000 under the 
head "Forest’. One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative. 
He former complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urged 
reduction in the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges. The cut was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 


MARCH After question time today, Dr. Suhbaroyan^ leader of the Oppo- 
sition, moved that "the Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.’ The President 
held that the motion was in order and asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand np in their seats. The required number having stood up, the President 
; fixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion. 

Allegations of con-uption in the Registration Department were made by some mem- 
bers to-day by means of a token cut motion when the Minister for Development 
moved for" a ^ant of Rs. 29,31,000 under the head “Registration” (Transferred). The 
Minister, replying, said he was aware of corruption in the Registration Department 
as there was corruption in every walk of life. He said that the public were to be 
blamed for encouraging corruption by offering bribes to the poorly-paid servants of 
the department He had drawn the attention of the head of fiie aepartment to the 
matter who was doing his best to stop the evil practice. The Minister added that he 
would once again draw that official’s attention to it 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House voted without a cut the demand of Rs. 93,09,200 mad by the 
Revenue Member under the head “Irrigation” (excluding the Cauvery Mettur project). 

No-Confidence in Ministry 

BiIARCH Q3ie no-confidence motion in the Ministry, which came up for 
on the next day, made the discussion for the demand for a grant of. 
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The Revenue Member^ referring to budget criticising defended the revenue ^stein_ of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the countiy* Eeferring 
to the resolution passed by the Coaucil demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted during the last three years and no responsi- 
ble Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demand- 
ed in the resolutions. 

The Home Member was glad that police administration had not been criticized. 
Referrii^ to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connexion with the^ enforcement 
of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, he said that even the available rescue 
homes in the city were not made use of, only two girls having been brought there. 

The Biueation Minister^ defending Government's education^ policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away students 
as was feared by some members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti- 
fiable. He hopeli that cottage-industry products would find an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 9th. March, 

YotesO ox Budoet Demands 

9l!i. MARCH : — ^The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting on demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27,300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue' (reserved). 

Mr. Ramalingain Cketty, deputy leader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,500 
•for pay and establishments* be omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
, Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of Government to give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to the Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ sakry and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramaiingam’s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated bv 54 
votes to 31. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distr^s in the famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

!nie Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
cntieize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

Ihe Excise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved nntii the question of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 

, M^CH -.—The Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 

head ‘Forest One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the Mest extent, making them more remimerative. 
He fomer complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urged 
reaction m the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges. The out was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 


MARCH : After question time today, Dr. Suhbaroyan. leader of the Onnn 
fc ^IMsters have lost the eoafidence of tMs House.’ The Resist 

held that the motion ■was m order and asked the members who were in favour of the 

motion to stmd up m their seats. The required number having stood up, the President 
, fixed March 14 for the diseu^ion of the motion. -^^^esiaent 

AUe^tioiK of corruption in the Kegistration Department were made bv some mem- 
bers to-daj- by means of a token cut motion whin the Minister 
mo's^ for a CTant of Hs. 29,31,000 ■under the head “Eegistration” (Transferred! The 
Mimster, replying, said he was aware of corruption in the Eegistration Deoaitinent 
w corruption in every walk of life. ^He said that lie Sic wereto^e 

j corruption by offering bribes to the poorly-paid serro^ of 
the department He h^, drawn the attention of the head of &s deoe^eS^M tb. 

matter who was domg his best to stop the evil practice. The MinistOT added tba.+ b. 
wouW once again draw that ofdoial’s attention to it Jiunister added that he 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House voted without a cut the demand of R«! QqOQPnn wo/q Urr 4 . 1 ,^ 
Member under the head “Irrigation” (atoSS Kf&r^ojJS).*^® 

No-Confidence in MinUtry 

AsJ:^ Hie no-oonfidenee motion in the Ministrv, which came m fnr 

fiiscmssioa on the next day, made the discussion for S. 
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he said that it would not bring in the millenium, but on the other hand would put 
bach the clock of progress not by 10 but by 100 yeare. ^ 

Mr. Ramon A/ene>n, leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding^ monon. 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference to the administration of 
the local boards and municipalities" ^ 

Mr. y’ahia Alt (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary eases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to cariy on the administration. The speaker defended tlie policy of 
the Ministry, refuting the allegations. ^ ^ i • 4 

Mr, Basudev (nominatSl member representing labour interests who resigned 
from the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanc^. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections to the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 

in the justice party. " ^ , . , , , ^ xi 

Mr. AbJul Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools m the hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government used repressive measures during the 
civil disob^ience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
asking for land revenue remission. ^ . 

Sir A, P. Patro, opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed m the 
gradual realisation of Bwai'aj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. * i £ 

Kumararaja Muthia Ghettier. supporting the niotion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influence being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo- 
sition and said that the result of voting would show who used influence. 

Mr . Ranganatha Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his o\ra 
Ministiy (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as the present ministry was chained with. 

The Rajak of Bobbili, Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was incom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was the only constitutional P 3 ^ty function- 
ing in this province. Referring "to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed ofidce, there was a certain 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification in the party. 

Dr, Subbaroyan^ replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped^ that during the ne^ election it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party tin power and another in opposition. 
The motion was defeated bv 42 votes to 80. i 


15lb. MARCH In the Council to-day Mr. T. M. Bamaswami Iyer an 

adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to an appropriate date the collection of the revenue instalments in March and 
April in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assemblv. The Revenue Member said that he would issue orders to all 
District Collectors to postpone the collection of the instalment to the last possible date in 
March. Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies — ^Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon the Goverimient the need for pro- 
viding housing accommodation to members of the House and raising the travelling allow- 
ance also the desirability of addresing the Acconntant-Gener^ to sanction payment 
of the allowance to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after the Financ e 

Member’s reply. , ,, 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,100 was made by the Revenue Mender imder the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District A dmini strations and 
Miscellaneous — Reserved, representatives of the minority co mmuni ties complained of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in tne Secretariat estaolishment, 
especially in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand was not over when the 
BSuse rose. 

IStli. MARCH In the Council to-day Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillay^ 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the 

26 
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he said that it would not bring in the millenium, but on the other hand would put 
back the clock of progress not by 10 but by 100 yeai^. 

^ Ramon Menon, leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding the motion, 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference "to the ad^nistration of 
the local boards and municipalities. 

Mr. yahia Alt (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary eases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to cariy on the administration. The speaker defended tlie policy of 
the Ministry, refuting the allegations. 

Mr, Basudtv (nominated member representing labour interests who resigned 
frorn the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanc^. 

Mr. Yakub said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 

and bye-elections to the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 
in the justice party. 

Mr. AbJul Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools in the hands of the 
reserv^ half and that was why the Government used repressive measures during the 
civil disobedience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
asking for land revenue remission. 

Sir A, P. Patro^ opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
gradual realisation of Swai'aj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kutnararaja Aluthia Ghettier^ supporting the motion, referred to the allegations of 
tmdae infiuence being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo- 
sition and said that the result of voting would show who used infiuence. 

^ Mx, Ranganatha Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his own 
Ministry (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters mimicipal as the present ministry was ohaiged wili. 

The Rajah of Bobbin^ Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was incom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was the only constitutional P^ty function- 
ing m this province. Referring to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed oSce, there was a oertabi 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification in the party. 

Dr. Hubbarogatu replying, said that in all constitutional (Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped that during the next elections it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party .in power and another in opposition. 

The motion was defeated bv 42 votes to 80. 1 

15tb. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Mr. T. Jf. Ramaswami fnoved an 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to ^ appropriate date the collection" of the revenue instalments in March and 
Api^ in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Revemee Member said that he would issue orders to all 
District CJollectors to" postpone the collection of the instalment to the last possible date in 
March, Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7, 38, 500 under the head Legislative 
^dies — ^Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon the Government the need for pro- 
viding housing accommodation to members of the House and raising the travelling al&w- 
ance an d also the desirability of addresing the Accountant-General to sanction payment 
of the allowance to membm's without pre-audit were withdrawn after Finance 
Member’s reply. 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,100 was made hy the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Administirations and 
Miscellaneous — Reserved, representatives of the minority communities complained of 
the ii^equate representation of their communities in tne Secretariat establishment, 
^ecially in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand was not over when the 
House rose. 

^ IStb. MARCH : — ^In the Council to-day Diwan Bahadur A, Appadurai Pillay-, 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the 
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Replying to the criticism of the Government’s educational policy, the MiniBUr for 
Education announced that the Government had withdrawn the order, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and backward communities, as 
a result of representations made. 

Referring to the protest against frequent changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the Government had quite recently issued an order, directing that text hooks be 
changed only once in five years. X revision of the scale of pay of teachers, he added, 
woula receive the Government’s careful consideration. Though an adequate amount 
was not provided for elementary education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that no effort would be lacking on the pai't of the Government to find more 
money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-day voted the demand for ^’ant of a further sum 
not exceeding Rs. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserved), towards the Mettur 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The scheme provides for the construction of a power house with four generating 
units and a transmission line. The system, which will serve the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tanjore, may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start construction in April next. 

The House also voted Rs. 1,437,000 under the head ‘Irrigation’ (excluding the 
Cauvery Mettui’ project;. This sum provides for special accelerated and widespread 
programme of improvements to minor irrigation works in the Presidency undertaken 
m view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population. 

The Late Member^ replying to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Afghanistan, was a State prisoner, kept in CJonoor, and that he was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 45*3. Representations received from him for increasing his 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Government of India, as the Local Govern- 
ment of India were merely agents of the.Central Government 

Adidexvidx “Ghievaxce” 

After question time Mr. Baeudev. Labour representative, sought leave to move an 
adjournment of the business of the House to consider the “increasing feeling in the 
country about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the en&ely unprovoked and brutal attack by a caste Hindu village headman of the 
Surai in Arkenam Taluk on an innocent Adidravida worker and his wife on February 
15, because he walked throi^h the streets of the village holding an umbrella, and other 
frequent instances of the kind”. 

The President declined to grant leave on the groimd that the matter did not assume 
a lai^e and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned regarding 
other cases referred to. 


RtJUAL 'Wateb Stjpply 

23rd. MARCH : — ^The need for adequate water supply in ruitd areas was urged 
by Mr. C, Basudeb^ labour representative, in the Council fb-day by a cut motion on the 
Chief Minister's demand for grant of Rs. 2,468,400 for public health (transferred). 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of public health in rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving" the same by replanning and rebuilding 
villages, instituting maternity and child welfare centres, and providing adequate water 
supply. The Rojn of Bobbili said that they were not wanting in schemes for public 
health and rural development. The difficulty was one of finance. The Chief Minister 
hoped that the present depresaon would soon disappear enabling them to find more 
funds for lui’a! nealth and sanitation. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The budget session of the Council then concluded and the President read a message 
from the Governor proroguing the CouuciL Cuts being withdrawn the grants were mSe 
m full. Time having expired guillotine was applied at this stage and the remaining 
demands were all carried. 
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Replying to the criticism of the Government’s educational policy, the Ministar for 
Education announced that the Government had withdrawn the order, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and backward communities, as 
a result of representations made. 

Referring to the protest against frequent changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the Government had quite recently issued an order, directing that text hooks be 
changed only once in five years. A revision of the scale of pay of teachers, he added, 
woula receive the Government's careful consideration. Though an adequate amount 
was not provided for elementiry education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that no effort would bj lacking on the pai't of the Government to find more 
money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-dav voted the demand for ^’ant of a further sum 
not exceeding Rs. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserved), towards the Mettur 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The scheme pro%ides for the construction of a power house with four generating 
units and a transmission line. The system, which will serve the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Triciiinopoly and Tanjore", may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start construction in April next. 

The House also voted Rs. 1,437,000 under the head ‘Irrigation’ (excluding the 
Cauvery Mettur project]. This sum provides for special accelerated and widespread 
programme of improvements to minor irrigation works in the Presidency undenaken 
m view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population. 

The Late Member, replying to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Af^anistan, was a State prisoner, kept in CJonoor, and that he was sanction^ a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 45*3. Representations received from him for increasing Ms 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Government of India, as the Local Govern- 
ment of India were merely agents of the^Central Government. 

Adidrxvtdx ‘‘Ghievaxce” 

After question time Mr. Basudev. Labour representative, sought leave to move an 
adjournment of the business of the House to consider Hie “increasing feeling in the 
country about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the entirely unprovoked and brutal attack by a caste Hindu village headman of the 
Surai in Arkenam Taluk on an innocent Adidravida worker and Ms wife on February 
15, because he walked throt^h the streets of the village holding an umbrella, and other 
frequent instances of the kind”. 

The President declined to grant leave on the ground that the matter did not assume 
a lai^e and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned regarding 
other cases referred to. 

Rttral 'Water Supply 

23rd. MARCH : — ^The need for adequate water supply in ruitd areas was urged 
by 0. Basudeb., labour representative, in the Council tb-day by a cut motion on the 
CMef Minister's demand for grant of Rs. 2,468,400 for public health (transferred). 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of public health in rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving the same by replanning and rebuilding 
villages, instituting maternity and cMid welfare centres, arid providing adequate water 
supply. The Raja of Bobbili said that they were not wanting in schemes for public 
health and rural development. The diMculfy was one of finance. The CMef Minister 
hoped that the present depresrion would soon disappear enabling them to find more 
funds for imM health and samtation. The cut motiou was withdrawn. 

The budget session of the Council then concluded and the President read a message 
from the Governor proroguing ike Council. Cuts being withdrawn the grants were mSe 
in full. Time having expired guillotine was applied at this stage and the remaining 
demands were all carried. 
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Proceedings of the Conncil 

Budget Session — Bombay — 14th. February to 29tb. March 1935 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

The year on which you are entering will be a memorable one, said Lord Brahourne, 
Governor of Bombay, addressing the Bombay Legislative Council, which commenced its bud- 
get session at Bombay on the 14th. February 1935. The scheme of constitutional reforms, 
continued the Governor, which before Parliament in the form of a Bill, wotdd come up 
before them for discussion. Sui&cient time had elapsed since the publication of the report 
of the Joint P^liamentary Committee and enough had been said or written about it 
that they should have had time to form an independent opinion, and the present was 
not the occasion to make more than the broadest remarks on the scheme. VThatever 
doubts might have been felt that those who were responsible for framing the proposals 
were not actuated^ by the same id^ls or the same desire for the realisation of the 
^f-govemment in India as an int^rai part of the empire as had been embodied in 
me preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, should have been set at rest by 
me reo^t statement of the Secretary of State. 'If this is so, you should, I 
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excluding the assessments of alienated lands less quit rents, barrage land sales, net 
addition^ revenue of ban'age canals, barrage interest met from revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay City, as these items balance on both sides of the account. The cSiief 
d^rease in revenue was Rs. 13 lakhs in the combined land and irrigation revenue of 
Sind, mainly owing to increased irrigation working expenses, counter-balanced by 
increased realization under Excise (Bs. 3 lakhs). Forests (Rs. 2 lakhs), Bombay Deve- 
lopment Scheme (Rs. 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Rs. 2 lakhs). 

The reductions in expenditure were spread over many heads, the more impoidant 
being interest (Rs. 6 lakhs), due to conversion operations and largely counter-balanced 
by correspondingly less recoveries (Rs. 4 lakhs}, fi'om Presidency Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lakhs), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

The following note appears about the accounts of 1934-35 : — 

The current year's opening balance was Rs. 114 lakhs, of which Rs. 75 lakhs is 
the statutory balance in the Famine Relief Fund. The final budget estimates provided 
for a revenue deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs and no provision was made for debt repayment 
The revenue position had been worsened by nearly Rs. 7 lakhs, mainly as a rekiit of 
the provision for payment to the Government of India of the debt instaonents due to 
be p^aid in the current year (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

Excluding the five items mentioned in the last paragraph, which appear on both 
sides of the account, there is a net decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue receipts. The 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise (Rs. 16 lakhs) owina: to 



(Rs. 3 lakhs.) 

The expenditure side of the - estimates has increased by Rs. 5 lakhs, due to the 
provision of Rs. 13 lakhs for debt repajunent, partially counter- balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads, 

“If 1 cannot say that the budget I am presenting is a prosperity budget or even a 
balanced budget, I may at least claim that it is not one that plans "excessive expendi- 
ture,” said Ehan Bahadur D. B, Cooper presenting the budget. 

“We cannot show any surplus, but we can at least do the next best thing— not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary. 

“Depression in trade and industry" is gradually disappearing, but it has not dis- 
appeared yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has yet to be definitely 
assured. 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on the distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized in such substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.'’ 

The Finance Member detailed "the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen- 
sions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that suspensions had totaled 
Rs. 1,98,00,000 and remissions Rs. 1,^,(X),0(}0. 

The Government were now examining the question to find out whether concessions 
could be given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when considering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the compara- 
tive fall in prices as well as the nature of the season and the economic condition of 
the people. 

The budget for 1934-35, added the Finance Member, had provided for a surplus of 
Rs. 1,(X),000, but owing to the abolition of the town duty on cotton, this sui-plus had 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,000. The latest re\rised estimates showed 
that the deficits came to Rs. 17,(X),000. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

15tli. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forward by 
Mr. B, D. Beil^ Home Member and Leader of the House that “the House do proceed 
to discuss the J. P. C. Report'’, by 38 votes to 21, the Government members remaining 
neutral All Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims and Eui’opeans voted for it 

The Leader of ^ the Opposition, Mr. B, B. Kale, complained that copies of the 
Report were not circulated to members. It was a trespass on the privilege of the 
^use and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to the notice of the 
President that the Government had not supplied copies of the Report to members -It 
was a voluminous document, which could not be discussed without properly studying it 

The Government e:^lamed that the India Government had not sent them a sufficient 
number of copies in time for circulating them to the House, and they could not say 
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excluding the assessments of alienated lands less quit rents, barrage land sales, net 
addition^ revenue of ban*age canals, barrage interest met from revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay City, as these items bdance on both sides of the account. The Chief 
d^rease in revenue was Rs. 13 lakhs in the combined land and irrigation revenue of 
Sind, mainly owing to increased irrigation working expenses, counter-balanced by 
increased realization under Excise (Rs. 3 lakhs). Forests (Rs. 2 lakhs), Bombay Beve- 
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by correspondingly less recoveries (Rs. 4 lakhs), fi*om Presidency Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lakhs), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 
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the provision for payment to the Government of India of the debt instaiments due to 
be paid in the current year (Rs. 13 lakhs). 
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sides of the account, there is a net decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue receipts. The 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise (Rs. 16 lakhs) owing to 
the extension of the instalment system in Bombay City, counter-balanced by increas^ 
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pro vision of Rs. 13 lakhs for debt repajunent, partially counter- balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads, 

‘‘If 1 cannot say that the budget I am presenting is a prosperity budget or even a 
balanced budget, I may at least claim that it is not one that plans "excessive expendi- 
ture,” said iChan Bahadur D. B, Cooper presenting the budget. 

“'We cannot show any surplus, but we can at least do the next best thing—not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary. 

“Depression in trade and industry" is gradually disappeaiing, but it has not dis- 
appeared yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has yet to be definitely 
assured. 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on the distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized in such substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.” 

The Finance Member detailed "the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen- 
sions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that suspensions had tot&ed 
Rs. 1,98,00,000 and remissions Rs. 1,89,00,0C}0. 

The Government were now examining the question to find out whether concessions 
could be given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when considering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the compara- 
tive fall in prices as well as the nature of the season and the economic condition of 
the people. 

The budget for 1934-35, added the Finance Member, had provided for a surplus of 
Rs. 1,00,CXX), but owing to the abolition of the town duty on cotton, this sui-plus had 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,000. The lates"t revised estimates showed 
that the deficits came to Rs. 17,00,000, 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

IStb. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forward by 
Mr. R, D. Beil, Home Member and Leader of the House that “the House do proceed 
to discuss the J. P. C. Report’’, by 38 votes to 21, the Government members remaining 
neutral All Hindus voted against_ the motion, while Muslims and Eui’opeans voted for it. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. B, B. Kale^ complained that copies of the 
Report were not circulated to members. It was a trespass on the privilege of the 
House and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to the notice of the 
Bresident that the Government had not supplied copies of the Report to members. -It 
was a voluminous document, which could not be discussed without properly studyiiig it 

The Government e:^lained that the India Government had not sent them a sufficient 
number of copies in time for circulating them to the House, and they could not say 
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Bao Bahadur ChiiaU^ in opposing tlie Bu^et proposals, referred to the recent 
press report that certain Government officials h^ objected to singbag of yandemataram 
in schools and asked the Home. Member if such orders were issued by any Gorem- 
ment Officials. No reply was given. The House then adjourned. 

I9lli. FEBRUARY : — ^More than a dozen non-official members criticised the Govern- 
ment on their decision to restore the salary cuts, when they had not been able to 
balance their budget. Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, replying to critics, justified the 
restoration of salary cuts on the ground that security of pay and pensions mone would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. 

^ Mr. Gazdar (Karachi) characterised the Budget as a humdrum one and. severely 
criticised the Government for exhaust!^ their reserve fund. 

Mr. R, R, Bakkle (nominated non-officiaJ), while congratulating the Government on the 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring the salary cuts. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) urged the remission of land revenue in Guzrat 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for substantial relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. Mehta (Panch Mahals) demanded that relief centres should be started in 
Tillages to give relief to amculturists. 

Mr. Mahomed Mitka (Bombay City) protested against the restoration of salary cuts 
and appealed to the Governor to abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale (Bombay) asked why the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion* 

Mr. Lane^ Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Tairsee’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Freke^ Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintamed 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why the Government took the first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Bao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary cuts should be used for relieving unemployment in the Presidency, 

20th. FEBRUARY : — The Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto^ Mimster for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panchayats and rural uplift work. He said that the Govern- 
ment had provided Rs. 33,000 for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding the demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to undertake the work. 

Mr. Kambli^ Mimster for Education and Excise, justifying the Govermnenfs educa- 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. The number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,^2 (in 1932) to. 14,660 (1934). 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 28,875 to 37,669, 
while the students increased from 79,508 to 168,564. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of the Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal When it woidd be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of the people was necessary. 

^ Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to the 
criticism raised by members. While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the* Thomas Committee’s recommenda- 
tions wmch would have meant closing down the J. J. School of Ai± and the Poona 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Rs. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoration of the salaries cut, Rs. 2.9 lakhs concerned All-Lidia Services, Rs. 4.8 
la^s concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not he touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Rs. ^0 and 'it would not 
be fair if they only were exempted from restoration, particulary, in view ef the fact 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments nad restored the cuts. 
Bearding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 

27 
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Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto^ Mimster for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panchayats and rural uplift work. He said that the Govern- 
ment had provided Rs. 33,000 for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding the demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to undertake the work. 

Mr. Kambli^ Mimster for Education and Excise, justifying the Govermnenfs educa- 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. The number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,^2 (in 1932) to. 14,660 (1934). 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 28,875 to 37,669, 
while the students increased from 79,508 to 168,564. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of the Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal When it woidd be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of the people was necessary. 

^ Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to the 
criticism raised by members. While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the* Thomas Committee’s recommenda- 
tions wmch would have meant closing down the J. J. School of Ai± and the Poona 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Rs. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoration of the salaries cut, Rs. 2.9 lakhs concerned All-Lidia Services, Rs. 4.8 
la^s concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not he touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Rs. ^0 and 'it would not 
be fair if they only were exempted from restoration, particulary, in view ef the fact 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments nad restored the cuts. 
Bearding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 

27 
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13tli. MARCH Several poinfe of interest in the worlingof the Legislative Counca 
and facilities for better administration were raised to-day, when i£r. Gangoh 
a cut nnder the head, General Administration Reserved), to reduce by Rs. 100 m 
(B) Legislative Council’s and (C) Provincial Le^slative Council’s total votable demand of 
Rs. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for zm increase m the allowance of members on 
the basis that as the cut had "been restored in the salaries of officials, it w^ unfair that 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of the people should be made to suffer in pocket. 
Among other suggestions made was the one that the Council should have three 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work that came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the^ Legislature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a uon- 
official Bill. Two other points raised during the debate were that the libraiy of^ the Co^cu 
should be improved as it was “the poorest library in the whole country,” and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretarv be appointed to facilitate the working of the Councu, 

Mr. B. D, Bell, Home ‘Member, replying, said that, while he admitted that the 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and answers, 
it must not be forgotten that in questions, the Government only have information ana 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance. 

T^’o other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 

14tlj. MARCH Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came up before 
the House, when Dr. Gilder moved a cut of Rs. 100 iu the demand of Rs. 5,5(50 under 
legislative bodies during ihe Budget discussion. 

The member held that the number of persons ^ on the electoral rolls included the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in the worst form was very com- 
mon during most of the elections. In election booths, votes were actually being sold and 
candidates Imew that the votes could he bought arid so they took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the P 9 lling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wante and requirements particularly during rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in India, 
thou^ it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the existence 
of these malpractices, it was morally certain and it was necessary, if nothing else, 
that enquiry into the matter should he held at the earliest convenience. 

The Borne Member, in reply, said that there was a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, but that more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of the electioneering 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated that there was no possibilify of the 
elections being held in the coming financial year, till franchise qualifications were 
definitely known. 

15tt. MARCH That there were nearly 1,5(X) gambling dens in the Princes 
Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Rs. 10 to the 
Police Officer in charge was the statement made by ]fc. G. S. Gangoli, while moving 
a cut motion to the Police Department grant to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Kasim Mitha, supporting the motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
City of Bombay was being carried on openly and was a great scandfl. Speakers on 
the motion held that it was very difficult to prove the charge against the Police who 
in the mofussil were not only police officers, but magistrates and law-givers as well. 
The income that the PoEce acquired from the gambling exceeded the income of ihe 
Home Member himself. 

Replying to the allegations made, Mr. Bell, Home Member, stated that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the existence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be taken to reduce it. It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Government had given orders that deterrent sentences should be pressed by the 
Public Prosecutor. The Government were examining the present Gambling Act with 
a view to bring before the House a Bill amending it. Discussion on demands for 
grants concluded. 

Motoe Tehicles Taxation Bill 

ISUi. MARCH : — A Bill to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was introduced by Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Pinance Member to-day. In moving 
the first reading of the Bill, the Pinance Member said that the Bill sought to levy tax 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sind. He assured the House 
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IStli. MARCH : — Several points of interest in the working of the Legislative Council 
and facilities for better administration were raised to-day, when i£r. GangoU moved 
a cnt under the head, General Administration ( Reserved), to reduce by Rs. 100 in 
(B) Legislative Council’s and (C) Provincial Legislative Council’s total votable demand of 
Rs. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for an increase in the allowances of members on 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of officials, it w^ unfair 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of "the people should be made to suffer in pocket. 
Among opier suggestions made was the one that the Council should have three 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work that came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation of the 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the L^slature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a non- 
official Bill, wo other points raised during the debate were that "the Library of the Council 
should be improved as it was ‘"the poorest library in the whole country,” and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretary be appointed to facilitate the working of the" Council, 

Mr. R, D. Bell^ Home "Member, replying, said that, while he admitted that the 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and answers, 
it must not be forgotten that in questions, the Government only have information and 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance." 

Tv’o other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 


14t|j. MARCH : — Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came up before 
the House, when Dr. Gilder moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand of Rs. 5,500 under 
legislative bodies during the Budget discussion. 

The member held that the number of persons ^ on the electoral rolls included the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in the worst form was very com- 
mon duringmost of the elections. In election booths, votes were actually being sold and 
candidates ^ew that the votes could be bought and so they took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the polling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and requirements particularly during rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in India, 
though it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the ecristence 
of these malpractices, it was morally certain and it was necessary, if nothing "else, 
that enquiry into the matter should be held at the earliest convenience. 

The Horne Member^ in reply, said that there was a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, but that more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of the electioneering 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated that there was no possibility of the 
elections being held in the coming financial year, till franchise qualifications were 
definitely known. 


^ ». *ii,f were nearly 1,500 gambling dens in the Princes 

Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Rs. 10 to the 
Pohce Officer in charge was the statement made by Mr. G, S, GangoiL while movine 
a cut motion to the Police Department grant to-day, ^ 

iTasim Mitka, supporting tbe motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
uty of Boinbay was being carried on openly and was a great scandd. Speakers on 
the motion held that it was very difficult to prove the charge against the Police who 
m the mofussil were not only police officers, but magistrates and law-givers as well. 
The mcome that the PoKce acquired from the gambling exceeded the income of the 
Home Member himself. 

Replying to the allegations made, Mr. Home Member, stated that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the e:nstence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be t^en to reduce it. It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Govem^nt had mven orders that deterrent sentences should be pressed by the 
Pubhc Prosecutor. The Government were examining the present Gamblmg Act with 

a view to bring before the House a Bill amending it. Discussion on demands for 
grants concludei xyji 


Motoe Tehicles Taxahon Bill 

18th. MARCH A Bill to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was mtrodueed hj Kkati Bahadur D. B, Cooper^ Pinance Member to-day. In moving 
the first rea^ of the Bm, the Finance Member said that the Bill sougfi 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sind. He assured the Hons© 
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GINIEAL BISCUSSIOlSf OF BUBGia 

EDtrciTioN OF Backward CJlasses 

2 lit FEBRUARY -The Council could not finish even half of the non-offioial 
D^ine^ pnt down for the day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterised 
me debates on the motions discussed. Heat was importeKi into the discussion by 
Bai Saheb Ranicharans motion, recommending to the Government that it should 
ex^tly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
tafcmg injhe case of the Depressed Classes and eventnally there was a passage at 
^rms be^een Sir J, P. Srivastava, Education Minister, and Naicahsiada Li^qat AH 
A«an, Deputy President, following the latter's reference to slow the pace with which 

was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as amended by 
to, Ahmed Shah for widening the scope of “backward classes” as to include Hindus, 
-ffl-urnims, Chnstians and not only Hindus. 

The Ho\^e passed two o^er resolutions, one recommending to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the next fasli year the existing scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative 'movement in the provinces. 

StTPLEMEXTAUT GeAXTS 

: — The Council sat just for an hour this morning when it 
voted the demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to Es. 1,19.891 
^d referred to the Select Committee me Tobacco Bill, after rejectmg without division, 
mx. Hafij^ Mahotned Ibrahim's amendment that the Bill be eircnlated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. 

fiouse also accepted unanimously the Finance Member’s motion recommending 
1 ^ Government the continuance oi Die capita programme, irrigation and hydro- 

eieotnc projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations and 
civil works. 

^®^r®pces were made to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Chan^r in connection with the Finance Member’s token supplementary demand for 
Ks. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Rs. 13,610. 

> OmaAii Bills Discussed 

25tli. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
situation. When the Finance Member Sir Mward Blunt moved for reference to a 
sel^t committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1870, I^awahsada Liaqat 
AH Kkan^ Leader of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the ground inat 
the reference motion was not included in the original list of busing set down for 
the day and there was insufficiency of notice. 

The Presid^ent, Sir Sitaram^ said that according to the Standing Orders, he could 
not uphold Hawabzada’s objection, but pointed out that the only objection that 
could be made was that the Bill had not been made available to tiie members seven 
days before the motion was made and if and when such an objection was raised, he 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Hawabzada made this objection which was upheld 
hy the Presideni 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stamp Act of 1889 
and, accordingly, reference of both to select committee was postponed to a later date. 

*r8t another hitch occurred in connection with the election, of a member to the 
Select Committee on the Mussalman Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivastava^ Educa- 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President pointed out that the Bill 
being a non-official one, only the member-in-charge conld do this and not the Minister- 
in-oharge. The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President’s view, the motion 
was ruled out of order. 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Home Member, Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad, the National Parks Bill as it emerged from Die Select Committee. 

•General Discussion op Budoet 

28tli. FEBRUARY ; — ^A feature of the concludii^ stages of the general discussion 
of the Budget to-day was the replies given by the Government members on the general 
criticism levelled against their respective Departments by the Opposition members. 
Idr, Sheikh Mahomed HabibuUah, who was the first speaker to-day, asked the 
members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of their salaries by 
voluntarily agreeing to the retention to the cut with a view to inflicting a sense of 
shame on the members of the All India Services and showing them that they of Ihe 
provinoiai service were mo^e interested in the welfare of the people. 
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GENERAL BlSCUSSIOlSf OE BUDGII 


Educjltion qt BiCKWASD Classes 

21»t FEBRUARY The Council could not finish even half of the non-official 
p^me^ put down for the day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterised 
me debates on the motions discussed. Heat was imported into lie discussion by 
Saheb RamcharatCs motion, recommending to the Government that it should 
^e ex^tly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
case of the Depressed Classes and eventually there was a passage at 
^rms be^een Sir J, P. Srivastava^ Education Minister, and Natcabxada Li^qat AH 
A«an, D^uty President, following the latter's reference to slow the pace with which 
Muslim education was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as amended by 
to, Ahmed Shah for widening the scope of “backward classes” as to include Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and not only Hindus. 

The House passed two oteer resolutions, one recommending to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the nest fasU year the existing scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative "movement in the provinces. 

StTPLEiEENTABT GhAXTS 


23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Council sat just for an hour this morning when it 
voted the demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to Rs. 1,19.891 
^d referred to the Select Committee the Tobacco Bill, after rejectmg without division, 
Mahomed IbrahMs amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
public omuiou thereon. 

accepted unanimously the Finance Member's motion recommending 
1 ^ Government the continuance oi the capital programme, irrigation and hydro- 
electno projects, advances to local bodies and onltivators, pension commutations and 
civil works. 

^®^r®pces were made to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Cham^r in connection with the Finance Member’s token supplementary demand for 
Bs. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Rs. 13,610, 

> OmaAL Bills Discussed 


25tli. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to ^e development of a piquant 
situation. When the Finance Member Sir Mward Blunt moved for reference to a 
sel^t committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1870, Nawaheada L%aqat 
AH Khan^ Leader of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the ground that 
the reference motion was not included in the original list of busing set down for 
the day and there was insufficiency of notice. 

The President, Sir Sitaram^ said that according to the Standing Orders, he could 
not uphold Nawabzada’s oblation, but pointed out that the only objection that 
could be made was that the SiU had not been made available to tiie members seven 
days before the motion was made and if and when such an objection was raised, he 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made ibis objection which was upheld 
by the President 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the BiU amending the Stamp Act of 1689 
and, accordingly, reference of both to select committee was pos^oned to a later date. 

'Yet another hitch occurred in connection with the election of a member to the 
Select Committee on the Mussalman Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivastava^ Educa- 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President pointed out that the Bill 
being a non-official ona only the member-in-charge conld do this and not the Minister- 
in-oharge. The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President’s view, the motion 
was ruled out of order. 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Home Member, Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad, the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 

• General Discussion op Budoei 


28lh. FEBRUARY : — ^A feature of the concludii^ stages of the general discussion 
of tiie Budget to-day was the replies given by the Goveriunent members on the generd 
criticism levelled against their respective Departments by the Opposition members. 
Mr. Sheikh Mahomed HabibuUah, who was the first speaker to-day, asked the 
members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of their salaries by 
voluntarily agreeing to the retention to the cut with a view to inflicting a sense of 
shame on the members of the All India Services and showing them that they of ihe 
provincial service were more interested in the welfare of the people. 
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The House divided on a comparatiYely unimportant demand for Es, 50,0^ in <^nueo- 
tion with the extension of the nurses’ home in King George’s and Queen Mary s 
Hospitals, Lucknow. 

Khan Bahadur Fazlid Rahaman Khan moved for the entire omission of the 
item to which Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin moved an ^endment for substituung 

25, 000 for Rs. 50,000 demanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Government Khan Bahadur Fashiuddiiis amendment being rejected by 34 to 8 votes, 

12tii. MARCH : — Government suffered a defeat in the Council to-day by the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cnt of Re. 1 relating to the Government’s 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs to be spread^ over 
a period of five years. This was in connection with the presentation by the Minister 
for Local Sf^lf-Government, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusufs of the demand for the grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs to be spent during tbe next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts were moved to raise the issue that this sum of Rs. 15 lakhs 
should not be spent without furnishing the House with details of the road progr amm e 
and without obtaining its approval. 

Nawab Yusuf gave an undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House in the June session of the Council. 

Mr. C’. F. Cliintamaniy Leader of the Opposition, wanted to know what would 
happen if the recommendation of the House was not accepted by the Government of 
India. 

Nawab Yusuf replied that he could not possibly say anything, as the hands of 
the Local Government were tied and there was no alternative for them but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in the matter. 

This position appearing unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
vote. The Government challenged a division which resulted in a tie of 27 votes. 

The House earlier in the day rejected Thabur Muneshwar motion for 

omission of the item of Rs. 15" lakhs. 

Strong disapproval of the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the cut in 
salaries of the members of All-India Services was expressed through a cut motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman^ to which Mr. Ckintamani moved an 
amendment reducing to Bs. 10 the figure Rs. 5,000 in the original motion. 

The House accepted the amendment after the Home Member, Kunwar Jagadish 
Prasad had made the position of the Government in the matter cie^. He said that 
if the cut was carried ilia Government would regard it as an indication of the wish 
of the House that the cut in the pay of ^e provincial and subordinate services in all 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, should be maintained. 

1 3th. MARCH The question of the restoration of salary cut was raised again in 
the Council this morning tiirongh a token cnt of “'Rupee 1, moved by Mr, Sheikh 
Babihuilah in respect of the demand under head ^‘Forest”. 

In view of the fact that the House had already expressed its verdict on the 
question as far as the Imperial services were concerned and far-reaching consequen- 
•fial effects on the members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, if the motion 
was carried, the President, Sir Sitaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and nneqnivocjd a form as possible. 

The mover stated that his object was that there should be no restoration of cnt in 
the salaries of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed that his inteniion 
was to punish the members of these services but his object was only to make them 
share in the sufferings of their own people. On the other hand, he looked upon the 
cut as au honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad -strongly opposing the motion, pointed 
out that the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Provincial Subordinate 
Services were concerned mat they did not wish to make any change and thought it 
rather unfair to raise the same issue again. He maintamed that if Mr. Habibullah’s 
proposition was accepted it would spell disaster on the members of the Provincial 
Subordinate Services and stressed the desirability of keeping them contented. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Ekan^ Deputy President held that reason was certainly 
with the mover but sentiment was against him. He hoped that the mover would 
yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the monon. 

Mr. 0. F. Ckintamani^ Leader of the Opposition, said that sufdcient difdculties 
after sufficient differentiation had been ^eady created in the different positions of the 
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out mat the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Provincial Subordinate 
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The problem of secondary education, he continued, ^ras by no means simple. It 
^ ■** '' more Toeation^ with a view to 

wealth of the county ; (2) readjust- 


ment of the years of students’ life between the Yarious institutions. The Govemment 
of India were also taking keen interest iherein, while the committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Tej l^h^ur Sapru and the Board of Economic Enq[uirY were address- 
ing themselYes directly to tiiis aspect of education as it affected the problem of 
unemployment But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without incurring a large amount of espenditure and whatever reorganisation and 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care^ would be taken to ensure that the 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 
were not needlessly destroyed. 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by vigorous educational activi- 
ty d^pite continued financial stringency, the Government having undertaken such 
developments as were possible witMn the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Eeierring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastava said that there had been notable ex- 
pansion in girls’ primary education for which a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 had been set apart 
m 1935-36 budget estimates, regards vernacular education, the Minister admitted 
that the progress in this branch had been slow, though special attention was being 
paid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Provision in this year’s 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Bs. 1,20,000. 


23 td. MARCH : — ^When the debate on Pandit Jotiprosad Upadhaya^s token cut 
motion of Re. 1 in respect of Government Trmning Colleges was resumed this 
morning, speakers from the Opposition Benches, including Mr. C, Y, Ckintamanu 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also nxged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus saved 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that in 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges should 
cease functioning" for some time at least Mr. Ckintamani urged the desirability of 
afiiliafang the Government Training College at Allahabad to the University. Mr. R, 
JBaroop, Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with the view mat there was 
considerable unemployment among the teachers passing out of training colleges, while 
Sir J. P, Srimtsava^ Education Minister, explained, at leng&, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as final authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which infiuenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism and e^n nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority, AuS regards the suggestion to afl&liate the Allahabad Training 
College to me local University, the Hon’ble Minister said that the question was a 
difficult one and the Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
bei^. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. Chintaman€s cut motion of Rs. 10 under the head ‘‘Univer- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council 

iRRioxnox "WoEKs — G ovt. Statement 

25tb. MARCH : — A critical survey of the Government scheme with regard to the 
sinKng of tube-wells in certain districts of the province was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved nnder the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric works. 

The Chief Engineer, Sir William Stampe^ made an important announcement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known by the actual resrdts that 
the tube-wells were not going to be a failure either geologiomlv or commercially, the 
water courses would be constructed at the expense of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir 'William Stampe also informed 
the Souse that the question of the extension of tube- wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined to non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Irrigation Department. Outlining ^ the main features of the Government policy in 
tube-well construction, Sir William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme^ depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under- 
ground in suitable form to lift out. (2) and there should be suitable form of pow^ 
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the Colleges. It was also urged that the system of giving stipends to those 'wbo 
could secure admission to these institutions shoi^d either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus savm 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that m 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges should 
cease functionmg for some time at least. Mr. Ckintamani urged ^the^ desirability of 
affilifliing the Government Training College at Allahabad to University. Mr. H, R. 
Haroop^ Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with the view that there w^ 
considerable nnemployment among the teachers posing out of training colleges, while 
Sir J. P, Srivatsavar^ Education Minister, explained, at lengtii, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as fiTiftl authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which influenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism^ and even nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority. As regards the suggestion ^ to affihate the Allahabad Training 
College to the local University, the Hon ole Minister said that the (Question w^ a 
difiSLCult one and the Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
being. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. ChintamanHs cut motion of Rs. 10 under the he^/TTniver- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council 
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25tb, MARCH A critical survey of the Government scheme with regard to the 
sinking of tube- wells in certain districts of the province was made to-day when 
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the tube-wells were not going to be a failure either geologioallv or commercially, the 
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tube-well construction, Sir William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
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also claimed that if his pTOfK>sai was accepted, it would considerably reduce the huge 
volume of arrears of work lying before the Allahabad High Court. 

Elucidate the legal aspect of the question, the Home Member Kunwar Jagdish 
Prasad^ pointed out that as soon as the Government of India BOl was enacted, the 
Lucknow Chief Court would become a High Court and according to the provisions of 
tiie Bill, before the Chief Court could be amalgamated with the Bigh Court of 
Allahabad both these Courts would have to present an address to the Governor 
containing this request for submission to His Majesty and it would only then be that 
such am&amation would take place. This being the legal position, it was not possible 
for this House to pass any motion on which the Government could act. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Medical Bept. — Minister's Statement 

28tli. MARCH The woeful tale of the lack of funds impeding at every step the 
expansion of the activities of the Medical Department, was told by Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusufs Minister for Local Self-Government, in the coarse of the speech 
he made in connection with the introduction of medical estimates totalling Rs. 31,24,269. 

[file Minister, however, hoped that the Department would not continue to suffer 
from paucity of funds. While emphasising that the Department was serving the 
vital needs of province in the shape of medical relief and medical education, the 
Minister recognised that much leeway had to he made iu these directions, but added 
that it would be admitted that on the whole the Departmentj despite the financial 
limitations, was putting forth its rnaYimum efforts and was obtaining the best results 
for the benefit of the public. One of the most difiieult problems confronting them 
was that of providing medical aid in the rural areas. He admitted that they had not 
been able to think out any definite schemes which would be within their means as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
begin with. It was just possible that they might have to think of combining the 
Allopathic and Unani systems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
enhanced by the fact that^suffieient number of framed Hakims and Yaids were not 
forthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Tusuf said that every 
^ort was being made to combat cerebro-spinal meningities as a result of which the 
percent^ of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently open^ three anti-tuberculosis hospitals. 

Hmji Obaidar Bahman Kkafi’s motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under mefficai establishment through which he drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and complained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
finding more funds for affordmg adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested ^ 
that me local bodies should be ^ven greater financial assistance from the fimds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 

29t!i. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance vrith the law was raised on a 
cut-motion hy Khan Bahadur Jagar Hbssain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention “to the unsatisfactory” nature of |the remissions in the 
land revenue, complaining that no steps had been taken by the Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Government servants, it was high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had been hard hit by the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad. Home Member, replying,^ said that no elaborate argu- 
ments were needed to convince the Government of the (iifficult situation in which the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem had been 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad assured 
the House that they were 'bestowing their greatest attention on the matter. He, 
however, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of granting 
remissions in the revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

The motion was carried, the Government not opposing, 

30tli. MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Budget jor 
1935-S^ was put to vote and passed. 
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begin with. It was just possible that they might have to think of combining the 
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forthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that every 
^ort was being made to combat cerebro-spinal meningities as a result of which the 
percent^ of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
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Heji Ci>aidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under medical establishment through which he drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and eomplained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
finding more funds for affording adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested^ 
that &e local bodies should be ^ven greater financial assistance from the fimds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 

29t!i. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance with the law was raised on a 
cut-motion hy Khan Bahadur Jagar Hbssain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention ‘^to the unsatisfactory” nature of |the remissions in the 
land revenue, complaining that no steps had been taken by the Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Government servants, it was high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had been hard hit by the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad. Home Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu- 
ments were needed to convince the Government of the oifficult situation in which the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem had been 
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remissions in the revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

The motion was carried, the Government not opposing, 

30tli. MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Budget jor 
1935-^ was put to vote and passed. 
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’^sre already in a pitiable conditaon. Had the 10 percent out been 
tamed during the last two years, the province would have saved Ks. 36 l^hs and this 
year there would have been a slight surplus instead of lakhs deficit 

Coot Fees AimDSCENT Bill 

2ad. APRIL : — ^The Council, after a whole day’s discussion, rejected by 58 votes to 
^ the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series of fresh taxation measures 
forward bv the Government to reduce the deficit in the current year’s budget 
Speaker after speaker from the Opposition benches denounced the measure, Mr. W. 
Ahn^d Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke in support of 
the Bui. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the Government decision to restore 
me salary cut and their non-compliance with the important recommendations of the 
2^^6^c^ent Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said to have been given by 
<^ciai spokesman that every effort would be made to translate them into practice, 
H T argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further taxation. It was emphasised 
mat the lowest taxable limit of people had been &eadv reached and they were unable 
to bear the heavier bui*den of taxation. 

Mr. C. f: 
come cardinal 

He Reused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
as also of not carrnng out even the most important recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they maugurated the constitution, how thev would be able to meet the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

+K Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 

that tl^ first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for 
imposition of nirther taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
the tost day of April, the Home Meniber was perpetrating a*^ practical joke on the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxanon would fall on the agricul- 
trosts who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 per cent cut been retain- 
ea ui^g the last two years, the province would have saved Ks. 36 lakhs and this 
wodd have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit, 

I nfi HnTn^ AfnTviKav* ct*^ r rr* t i ? jit T8COT3Ilt6Ild. 

it had 
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tions in e^enffiture in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
was reject^, the Government would be left with no other opinion but either to re- 
duce or entirely omit the expenditure on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Reserved Departments. 

SxiPPIiEaCENTAEY DEMANDS 

3rd. APR^ : Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when the 

to 19 the supplementary demand for Es. 750 to meet part 
Shephard s expenses. Sir J. P. Srivastava explained at length the natoe 
of tne activraes of ^ss Shephard in order to convince the House of the utility of 
ha work. He desenhed the debate oe this “paltry” demand as a tempest in a tea 

i-i ^Q'^erynent’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as plater in the day 
they suffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

X Stop Act Amendment Bill without division and the 

Qo opposition parties in the House again combined, 

^ throvung out the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill yesterday, to infiict 
neaw defeats on the Government. 

Amendment BiU, the Home Member, 
Stmh said that the present Bill was altogether similar to the 
fill, yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and a half 

forced the Government to come forward with the 
deficit in the Budget which it would be 
M^sgbie to remove by means of economies to be effected by Government before 
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culturists who were sJready in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 .Ft* 

tained during the last two years, the province would have saved Ks,^ 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have been a shght surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

CouHT Fees AimDMUNT Bill 

2nd. APRIL ; — ^The Council, after a whole day’s discussion, rejected by 58 votes to 
25 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series^ of fresh taxation m^ur^ 
brou^t forward bv the Government to reduce the deficit in the current year s budg^ 
Speyer after speaker •from the Opposition benches denounced the meas^e, 

AhtTted Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke in support of 
the Bill. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the Government decision to r^tore 
the salary cut and their non-compliance with the important ^ recommendations ^ of the 
Retrenchment Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said to have been given by 
the official spokesman that everv effort would be made to trauslate them into praence, 
which, it was argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further taxation. It was emphasis^ 
that the lowest taxable limit of people had been mready reached and they were unable 
to bear the heavier burden of taxation. ^ ^ ^ i, 

Mr. C. Yi Chintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be- 
come cardinal principles of the budgefe in the provmce during the last fourteen years. 
He accused the (^vernment of trying to make justice even costlier than wlmt it w^ 
as also of not carrying out even the most important recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
the first day of April, the Home Meniber was perpetrating a practical joke on ^ the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agricui- 
tunsts who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 per cent cut been retam- 
ed during the last ■two years, the province would have saved Rs. 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ replying to the deba^ recoimtod 
the measures adopted bv tiie Government to aid the agriculturists. He said that it nad 
been wrongly assumed that the Government ^one had been responsible for the present 
stete of aftos. He assured the House that they would carry out appreciable reduc- 
tions in expenditure in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
was reject^, the Government would be left witii no other opinion but either to re- 
duce or entirely^ omit tiie expenditure on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Eeserv^ Department 

Stjpplementaet Demands 

3rd. APRIL i—The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when the 
Council p^sed by 49 votes to 19 the supplementary demand for Rs. 750 to meet part 
of Miss Shephard’s expenses. Sir J. P. Srivastava explained at length the nature 
of the activities of Miss Shephard in order to convince the House of the utility of 
her work. He described the debate on this “paltry” demand as a tempest in a tea 
cup. 

The Government’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as yater in the day 
they suffered two successive defeats on other fixation measures. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

The House rejected the Stamp Act Amendment Bill ■without division and ■the 
Tobacco Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House again combined, 
as they did in thro’wing out the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill yesterday, to inflict 
h.Q&'vj defeats on the Government. 

Moving for consideration of ”1116 Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the Home Member, 
Kuntaar Sir Mahara;} Singh said that me present Bill was altogether similar to the 
one rejected yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and^ a half 
lakhs. The reason which had forced the Government to come forward with the 
measure was that there was very large deficit in the Budget which it would be 
impossible to remove by means of economies to be effected by Government before 
very long. 
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lilSTED Posts E? IJSITED PrOTOCES 

Sth. APRIL The abolition of the invidious distinctiott betvr^n the I. 0. S. offic^ 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representation of members of the 
provincial CivU ^rvice in tne listed posts were demanded in a resolution moved by 
Mr. Tkakur Hanuman Singh in the Council this morning. The resolution also r^om- 
mended to the Government to take immediate steps for (a) the promotion of omcers 
of the Provincid Service to the superior I. C. S. posts to the full extent, due accordmg 
to the recommendations of the Lee Commission and (b) the appointment of senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to fill up hot weather and casual vacancies 
m preference to I. C. S. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
superior posts should go to provincial service officers and that pi'omotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it aetualiy commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising th^ 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provincM 
service which ought to be removed as soon as possible. He complained that the 
assurance given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1934 that two s^erior posts would be 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. There was a rumour 
mat the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ stemding had been seconded for the snperior post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain xmfulfiUed for a long time to come. 

Mr. J. M. Clay, Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a somewhat gloomy 
view of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provinci^ Civil 
Service. "While it could not be said that the Provincial Service had no mevances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they had always been only 
too ready and loyal to earrv out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of fisted posts be increased from 16 to 24 and this had been accepted by 
the Government who were bound to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaining posts be created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain qualifications with regard to the jnst claims of the I. C. S. 

As regards Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance, Mr. Clay said that his recommendations 
were turned down by the Secretary of State on the ground that the TJ. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure the Secretary of State that listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects o^ promotion of I. C. S. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose recommendations were not always accepted, they 
proposed at an early date to review tiie situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. He hoped this announcement would in 
some measure allay the apprehensions of the Provincial Civil Service Members. Iffie 
Government, he plead^ would be left to decide as to when a Provinci^ Service 
Offfeer should be appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. He assured that as fer as 
possible the reasonable wishes of the Proidncial Civil Service would be met 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ten years standing 
for eight years in the case of I. C. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

Nox-oeficial Bills 

6tli. APRIL : — ^The Council was prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four non-official Bills, Rat Bahadur Vtkramajit Singh's Bill amending the Agra "Dni- 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of the Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also agreed to circulate Syed AH Zaheer's Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainabad and allied endowments for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. Hone of the six resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved. 
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Listed Posts in United Provinces 

5th. APRIL : — The abolition of the invidious distinctioa betvr^n the I. 0. S. 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representation of members 
provincial Civil Service in the listed posts vrere demanded in a resolntion moved by 
iSx, Tkakur Hanuman Singh in the Council this morning. The resolution also rwom- 
mended to the Government to take immediate steps for (a) the promotion of officers 
of the Provincial Service to the superior I. C. S. posts to the full extent^ due accordmg 
to the recommendations of the Lee Commission and (b) the appointment of senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to fill up hot weather and casual vacancies 
m preference to I. C, S. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of me 
superior posts should go to provincial service officers and that pi’omotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it aetualiy commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provmci^ 
service which ought to he removed as soon as possible. He complained that the 
assurance given by Sir Mfidcolm Hailey in 1934 that two s^eiior posts would he 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. There was a rumour 
that the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ striding had been seconded for the snperior post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain nnfulfilled for a long time to come. 

Mr. J, M. Clay^ Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a somewhat gio^v 
view of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provinci^ Civil 
Service. "While it could not be said ihat the Provincial Service had no mevances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they had always been omy 
too ready and loyal to earrv out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the numW of listed posts be increased from 16 to 24 and this had been accepted by 
the Government who were hound to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaming posts be created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain quahfications with regard to the just claims of the I. 0. S. 

As regai'ds Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance, Mr. Gay said that his recommendanons 
were turned down by the Secretary of State on the ground that the U. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure tihe Secretary of State that listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects of promotion of I. C. S. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose ^ recommendations were not always accepted, they 
proposed at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. He ^ hoped tMs anno^cement wouldM 
some measure allay the apprehensions of the Provincial Gvil Service Members. TjoQ 
Government, he plead^ would be left to decide as to when a Provincial Service 
Offfcer should be appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. He assured that as far as 
possible the reasonable wishes of the Provincial Gvil Service would be met 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ten years standing 
for eight years in the case of I. 0. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

Nox-omciAL Bills 

APRIL -.—The Council was prorogued ibis afternoon after it had disposed of 
four non-official Bills. Bat Bahadur Vtkramajit Singh's Bill amending the Agra Uni- 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of the Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also agreed to circulate Syed Ali Zaheer's Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainahad and allied endowments for ehciting public opinion 
thereon. None of the six resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved. 
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70 Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 

71 MAUtAVi Muhammad Abdul 
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72 Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad 

Shafi 

73 Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 

man 

74 Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

75 Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

76 Khan Bahadur Saghir ul Haq 

77 Mr, S, M. Cassim 
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79 Babu Ramanugrah Narayan 

Singh 

80 Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

81 Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

82 Babu Godavaris Misra 
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90 Babu Harmadho Prashad Sinha 

91 Chaudhubi Muhammad Nazirul 
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93 Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 

94 Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha 

95 Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 

Chowdry 

96 Rai Bahbdur Dwarka Nath 

97 Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 

Sahay 

95 Kumar KIalika Prashad Singh 
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100 Babu Radha Prashad Sinha 
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102 Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

1C3 Babu Lalita Prashad Chau- 

DHURI 

104 Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra 

105 Babu Manindra Nath Mukhaeji 


Proceedings oi the CooDcil 

SPECIAL SESSION— PATNA— igth. to z'/th. JANUARY 1935 

Z. P. C. Eepoet Debate 

The special sessioa of the Bihar and Orissa legislative Comcil opened at Patna on 
the 15tb Jannw 1935 to consider the J.P.C. Report The attendance ^ raiher poor, 
S^nf 50' ont Ke toM sttenga of 102 we \resent The virito’ ^ was 
filled to suffocation. Several new memhere, both offieid ^d non-officid, we sworn 
in, after which the President congratula^ tfie recipients of hono^ among the 
CoTiiicillors of whom Mr* Chandroswsn Prasad Narayan Smlia was ahsont. 

nSi’ble Nirm Narayan Singh, K^oe Me^r nerf moved for con^e^^^^^ 
of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee s Report The Hon ble Member obse^d ft 
H to define nreciselv the measure or the pace of Self-Government of 

a people. The recommendations of the Paxlia^nm^ a 

contained such elements as Federation vrhioh constituted the foundation- stone for a 

Eeffardinff the safeguards the Hon’ ble Memb^ l^ought that their very e^stence 
connoted a real transference of respon^hUity. Besides, ^ere was 
against the Governor misusing the safeguards in the shape of a ^ted body of 
Asters backed by the majority in^the Honse who could get all ^^^on-bi^tog 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, the leader of the ^Opposition, 
ing amendment : ‘‘Having considered the scheme^ r^onmended to P^liameu , 
Committee, the Council is of the opinion that it is toghiy unsatisfactory 
inaded^to to meet popular ^pirations, is^ h^ged by unnecessary 
saf^^uards, betraying a deep dis&ust of Indians capaity and character and, above allj 
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67 Babu Badri Narayan Singh 

68 Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 
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Singh 

70 Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 

71 MAUtAVI MUHAMMAD AbDUL 

Ghani 

72 Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad 

Shafi 

73 Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 

man 

74 Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

75 Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

76 Khan Bahadur Saghir ul Haq 

77 Mr, S, M. Cassim 

78 

79 Babu Ramanugrah Narayan 

Singh 

80 Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

81 Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

82 Babu Godavaris Misra 

83 Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra 

Sinha 

84 Mr. Kamaldhari Lall 

85 Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prashad 

Sinha 


86 Babu Jagannath Das 

87 Babu Eadharanjan Das 

88 Babu Nikunja Kishoeb Das 

89 Mr. vSuruj Kumar Prashad 

Sinha 

90 Babu Sarmadho Prashad Sinha 

91 Ghaudhdbi Muhammad Nazirul 

Hasan 

92 Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

93 Babu Ramjiwan Himat Sinqka 

94 Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha 

95 Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 

Chowdry 

96 Rai Bahbdur Dwarka Nath 

97 Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 

Sahay 

95 Kumar KIalika Prashad Singh 
99 Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha 

100 Babu Radha Prashad Sinha 

101 Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

102 Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

1C3 Babu Lalita Prashad Chau- 

DHURI 

104 Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra 

105 Babu Manindra Nath Mukhaeji 


Proceedings oi the Conncil 

SPECIAL SESSION— PATNA— istk. to JANUARY igss 

J. P. 0, Report Debate 

The special session of the Bihar and Orissa LegisMve Coimca opened at Patna on 
the K January 1935 to consider the J,P.C, Report The atodance raiher poor, 
about 50 out of the total strength, of 102 ^ore gesent. The 
filled to suffocation. Several new memhers, both oifici^ ^d noi^officid, 
in, after which the President congratula^d the recipients of hoiwurs among the 
Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswari ^asad Smha was absent. . , _ 

The Hohble Nirsu Narayan Singlu ^^aanoe Me^er, nest moved for con^era 
of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee s Report The Hon ble Member observed ^at 
it was impossible to define precisely the measure or the pace of self-G^over^ent of 
a people. The recommendations of the 

contained such elements as Federation which constituted the foundation-stone for a 

Regarding the safeguards the Hon’ ble ^ Memb^ Ihought that their very e^stence 
connoted a real transference of responsibility. Besides, ^ere was also a safegim^ 
against the Governor misusing ihe safe^ards in the shape of a 
^nisters backed by the majority in the &ouse who could get all 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 

the constitution would be a real advance. . •ia 4 !r.^^/^TTr 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ the leader of the : Opposition, ^ 

ing amendment : ^Having considered the scheme r^^^ended to P^liament ^ &e 
tenmittee, the Council is of the opinion that it is toghiy unsatisfactory 
inadeduate to meet popular aspirations, is^ h^ged by unnecessary aad und^mable 
saf^^uards, betraying a deep disgust of Indians capaity and character and, above aJlj 
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the Joint Parliamentary CJommittee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
a^ is hedged round by many unnecessaiy and undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition and constitution of the higher judiciary which is calculate 
to shake the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects smd it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
ilie^ omission of the expression ‘•Dominion Status” from ^ the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
tiurough proper channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
BilL’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 

BUDGET SESSION— PATNA- 13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 1935 

Finincial Statehent for 1933-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 13ih. February- The hon. Babu 
Nirsu Narayan Sinha, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising earthquake expenditure the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs in 1933-34, Rs. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the locM Government, apart from -advancing loans, met Rs. 

3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they snfiered a loss in revenue of Rs. 
6 lakhs. 

Taming to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Rs. 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on |K>lice, irrigation and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs . 

It was estfiaated at the b^inning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Rs. 4 and a half lakhs in ordinary closing balance, hut in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of India shouldering a large share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contribnting to the improvement were local Government’s share of mte export duty 

g . 11 and one-fourth lakhs), increase in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) and forest revenue 
-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to the provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Rs. 4 and a half lakhs). 

For the next year, revenue was taken "at Rs. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year's budget of Rs. 5 crores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Rs. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35, The budget provided for the full restoration of 5 
per-cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increased by Rs. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionaij charges by Rs, 2 lakhs and 
ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs 
was made for new senemes including full restoration of primary education grant (Rs. 3 
lakhs 47 thousands), parti^ restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs. 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced* by a permanent force. costing Rs, three-fouxth lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Rs. 75 thousand. 

39 
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the Joint Parliamentary Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
a^ is hedged round by many unnecessaiy iid undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition and constitution of the higher judiciary which is calculate 
to shake the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects smd it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
ihie omission of the expression ‘•Dominion Status” from the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
tiurough pr<mer channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
BilL’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 

BUDGET S£SSION-PATNA-13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 1935 

PiNANciAx Statement for 1933-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 13ih. February. The hon. Babu 
Nirsu Narayan Sinha, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising earthquake expenditure the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs in 19S3-3i, Rs. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the loc^ Government, apart from -advancing loans, met Rs. 

3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they suffered a loss in revenue of Rs. 
6 lakhs. 

Taming to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Rs. 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irrigation and public works decreased by Rs". 53-4 lakhs . 

It was estiraated at the beginning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Rs. 4 and a half lakhs in ordinary closing balance, hut in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of India shouldering a large share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contribnting to the improvement were local Government’s share of jute export duty 
11 and one-fourth lakhs), increase in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) ana forest revenue 
fl3-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
(Rs. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to the provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Rs. 4 and a half lakhs). 

For the next vear, revenue was taken "at Rs. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year's budget of Rs. 5 crores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Espenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Rs. 5 crores 30_ lakhs in 1934-35, The budget provided for the full restoration of 5 
per-cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increased by Rs. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionaij charges by Rs, 2 lakhs and 
ordinary items of expenditui-e by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs 
was made for new sehemes including full restoration of primary education grant (Rs. 3 
lakhs 47 thousands), parti^ restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs, 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced -by a permanent force, costing Rs. three-fourth lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Rs. 75 thousand. 

30 
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Finance secretary pointed ont that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of gving preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Ganpsh. Dutt^ Minister of Public Works, though accepting the resolution, 
stressed that on the execution worts e8iciency was the first thing and Biharis should 
try to gsdn more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Arexs under Reform 

The discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mr. 
JD^bendranath Samanta^ urging that necessary steps be taken so that no^ part of 
Chota Nagpur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-official members, including Mr. Sackchidananda 6viha^ leader of 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. 

IDie mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made ^ a remark- 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Pandit Misra moved an amendment to include Sajnbalpur district in 

the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. Hahb %cl\ opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large aboriginal population in the province. If the Government of India Bill were 
passed in law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpnr at the incep- 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals would 
be well advised to accept the substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be required to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education daring the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aboriginals would be able to share to the full the politicsu 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was carried, the Government opposing it 

Texcheso of Biology in Colleges 

19tb. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day several non-official members supplied 
Mr, Hasan Jan's resolution for providing 'the teaching of biology up to the* jB. Sc. 
standard in any college of the province. 

Mr. Stff‘d Abdul Azix^ Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 
tion pointed out that financial stringency stood in the way of giving effect to the 
demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jngannath Das's resolution demanonng action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction. 

JBJai -.Bahadur Lakshmidhar .ifahantVs resolution for the installation of 
a system of water- works at Cuttack town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered m view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recruttmext to Rrovestul Services 

Mr. Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government replied that it would be advisable to let the matter wait till the 
new constitution was brought into force as the examination system was proposed in 
the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Relief of TJxemployment 

20th. FEBRUARY: — ^Mr. Abdul Gknni's resolution urging the introduction of com- 
petitive examination by compartments for recruiiment to provincial semees was rejected 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomed Ska /I demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 
the province. Several non-officisd members including Messrs. Saehekidananda Sinha, 
Bvtarakanath and M. Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicating the 
lines of approaching the problezm 
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Finaiice secretary pointed ont that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of giving preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Dutt^ Minister of Pablio Works, though accepting the resolution, 

stressed that on the execution worts eSiciency was the first thing and Biharis should 
try to gain more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Areas under Reforji 

discussion centred round a resolution moved hy the aboriginal member, Mr. 
JDfbendranafh Samanta^ urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Nagpur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-oflicial members, including Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ leader of 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. 

!Kie mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made a remark- 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Pandit Oo iavarit^ Misra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district in 
the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. HM ick\ opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large alwriginal population in the province. If the Government of India Bill were 
passed in law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the incep- 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluued areas. The aboriginals would 
be well advised to accept the substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be required to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education during the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aboriginals would be able to share to the full the politick 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened np. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was carried, the Government opposing it 

Teaching of Bioloot in Colleges 

FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day several non-official members sup^rted 
Mr. Hasan Jan's resolution for providing 'the teaching of biology up to the* B. Sc. 
standard in any college of the province. 

Abdul Asiz, Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 
tion pointed out that financial stringency stood in the way of giving effect to the 
demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

'}Kx, Jngannath Das^s resolution demanoung action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction. 

Bai '.Banadur Lakshmidhar MahantVs resolution for the installatian of 
a system of water- works at Cuttack town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered m view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recruitment to Provincial Services 

Mtj Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government replied that it would be advisable to let the matter wait till the 
new constitution was brought into force as the examination system was proposed in 
the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discossion when the Council adjourned. 

Relief of Unemplotment 

20th. FEBRUARY: — ^Mr. Abdul Ghatn's resolution urging the introduction of com- 
pelitive ex amin ation by compartments for recruihnent to provincial seivices was rejected 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomed Shaft demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 
the province. Several non-official members including Messrs. Saehehidananda Sinha, 
I^arakanath and M, Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicating the 
lines of approaching the problezm 
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lation were not the only consideratioiis for giving more seats to Orissa but there was 
the financial aspect of the question also. 

The Hon. Mr. HtMack^ on behalf of the Government, announced that the Goyernment 
would ap|K)int ■^o committed, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in April 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and other connected 
matters and the suggestions made on the floor of the House and outeide would be 
carefully considered by the committees. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani^ under a token cut motion, asked the Government to eneonrage 
the local vernacular papers by subscribing and ^ving them advertisements. 

Mr. Rusaell^ Chief Secretfury, replied that the Government had afforded facilities in 
the matter of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-established 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of ^ verna- 
cular papers. 

Mr. Hachehidananda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand that 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, would 
mount practically to suosidising newspapers and that w'-ould mean demoralixing the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7th. MARCH ; — ^A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchida- 
Mnda Sinha^ leader of Ihe Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby with the 
Ckivernment and vote against nis own motion. This happened when Mr, Sinha moved 
^ T? Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 

^be attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
court of wards and the medical treatment of the Maharani Sahiba of 
^ttiah. After the hon Mr. Hubback^ on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and the 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration of the 
Goyeinment, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
coli^t^ by voices, Mr. Sinha shouted : ^Noes have if. Therenpon the President 
niled that accordmg to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 

me Govenim^t suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was carried bv 
^ vot^ to 28 

Bihar for Bihpis was the demand urged by Mr, Abdul Ghani and Mr. 
oaehchmanaf^ Sinh(L, who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretariat 
me claa:^ of Bmans for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defend^ 
py the non. Mr. Nirsu harayan Sinha who stated that preference was being given 
in ali appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and commnnities they belonged and 
there was no departure in the policy. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


8tli. MARCH ; — ^Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr. Nanda 
^**^*^^- raised the qu^tion of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of High 
^uxt ^d^. He was supports by Mr, Sa^chidananda Sinha,, leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Onya members, who nrged when Orissa was being created a separate 
proymce ^d its judicial destinies would he controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court 

The Goyeinment replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the sphere of the Gh)vemment and the policy of the Government 

was^ to appomt persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The cot 
motion was withdrawn. 

x: Sahay,, under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 

tion of the Bihari Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
oomplamed mat the claims of Bihan Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. 'i ^ 

The non. Ntrsu Narayan Sinha on behalf of the Government assured the 
Cornell that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Bman Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


MARCH . Mr. Ilodha Prasad Sinha,^ moving a omission in the provision 
of the railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues ” 

• l^ssell. Chief Secretaiw on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 

regarding the obligation of the federal railway 
anthOTty m the matter of ^ defra;mg the expenses for the police and the m^tenance 
qn railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of the clause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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laiioE were not the onij considerations for giving more seats to Orissa but tliere was 
tiie financial aspect of the question also. 

The Hon. Mr. Hubback^ on behalf of the Government, announced that the Government 
would appoint committed, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in April 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and other connected 
matters and the suggestions made on the floor of the House and outside would be 
carefully considered by the committees. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani^ under a token cut motion, asked the Government to encourage 
the local vemacular papers by subscribing and ^ving them advertisements. 

Mr. Rusaell^ Chief Secretf^y, replied that the Government had afforded facilities in 
the matier of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-established 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of ^ verna- 
cular papers. 

Mr. iSachehidananda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand that 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, would 
mount practically to subsidising newspapers and that w'-ould mean demoralizing the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7th. MARCH ; — ^A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchida- 
^nda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby with the 
Government and vote against his own motion. This happened when Mr, Sinha moved 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 
attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
o court of wards and the medical treatment of the Maharani Sahiba of 

^ttiah. After the hqn Mr. Hubback^ on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whe^er Indians or Europeans, and the 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration of the 
Gqyemm^t, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
collwt^ by voices, Mr. Sinha shouted : Noes have iti. Thereupon the President 
niled that according to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 

me Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was carried bv 
^ vot^ to 28 

Biitw for Bih^s was the demand urged hy Mr. Abdul Gkani and Mr. 
aaehehMnttar^^inha, who complained raider a token cut that in the CSvil Secretariat 
Bihans for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defended 
by the hon. A£r. Nirsu harayan Sinha wno stated that preference was being given 
in aii appointinents to Biharis, to whatever castes and commnnities they belonged and 
tnere was no departure in the policy. The out motion was withdrawn. 


8tii, MARCH ; — ^Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr, Nttitda 
Ghosh raised the qu^tion of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of TTigb 
Court ^d^. He was supportoi by Mr. Bachohidananda Sinha^ leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Onya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
proymce its judicial destinies would be controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desrable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court 

ime GovOTiment replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the sphere of the Government and the policy of the Government 

was_ to appomt persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The eat 
motion was withdrawn. 

Bai Bahadur Shy amnandan Sahay, under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 
tion ^f.tne Bihaii Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
oomplained mat the claims of Bihan Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. ^ ^ 

The Eon. Ntrsu Narayan Sinha on behalf of the Government assured the 
^mcil toat the subject was under ^consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Binan Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


MARCH -—Mr, Badha Prasad Sinha^ moving a omission in the provision 
of the rail-^y police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on centoal 
revenues instead of on provineial revenues 

* Chief Secreta^ on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 

regarding the obligation of the federal railway 
authOTty m the matter of ^ defra;mg the expenses for the police and the m^tenance 
railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of the clause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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Mr. J, Thomas^ a member from the Eoropean eonstltaency, ihonght that every 
modern Government should have a Pnblicity department ihrougn whose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. Ckundreshwar Prasad Marayan Sin/ja. while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government if-. Russall, chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
the Banchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and ^erefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Council earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
he in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opimon on them 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of tne question and 
the Publicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating imormation about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinka^ leader of the House, said that the Govern- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed^ that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion in the province and particularly in this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their" own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled agamst them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenaxct Amend. Bill 

26tii. March : — The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,05(3 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Es.*16,00,0CX} as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing omcers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the con&ibution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
toM Rs. 1,06,000 during the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s e:^enditure which will be halanc^ &om the Lnperiai Agri- 
cultural Council’s contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Bub back the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur and Monghyr district by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santals in 
the Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babu Kalyan ^ingh and Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Bahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27 tli. APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment BiU, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Amend- 
metit and Municipal Amendment Bills^ two non-ofidciai measures sponsored by 
Mr. 8 . M. Hafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards and 
municipalities in the province from three to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Sachekidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self-Government and Municipal Amendment Bills., while a ♦majority of other 
non-official members ^d the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Mr. J. Thomas^ a member from the Eoropean eonstitaency, ihonght that every 
modern Government should have a Pablicity department throngli ^hose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. Chandreakwar Frasad Marayan SinAa. while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
tame of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government if-. Ruasdl^ chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
the Ranchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and therefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Council earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
he in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opimon on them 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of the question and 
the Pablicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
ihe Government by disseminating monnation about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babu A^iV^ Narayan Sinka^ leader of the House, said that the Govern- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion iu the province and particularly iu this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their*^own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled agamst them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenaxct Amend. Bill 

26ih. March : — The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,05(5 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Bs.* 16,00,000 as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing omcers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Impend Council of Agricuitural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the con&ibution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
totd Rs. 1,G(J,000 during the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s e:^enditure which will be balanced from the Lnperial Agri- 
cultural Council’s contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Bub hack the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur and Monghyr district by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santais in 
the Birhhum, Bankura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babu Knlyan ^ingk and Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Bahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27th. APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment BiU, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self '’Government Amend- 
ment and Municipal Amendment Bills, two non-offi.ciaI measures sponsored by 
Mr. 8 . M, Bafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards and 
municipalities in the province from three to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self-Government and Municipal Amendment Bills, while a -majority of other 
non-official members mid the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Dealing with the problem of giving relief to agriculturists from the burden of debt, 
the Governor said that results of the working of the Deot Conciliation &>ards and 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that such legislation 
was entirely a new experiment. The GoVermnent, after considering the various pro- 
posals^ decided to create land moi*tgage banks in order to enable the agriculturist to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, until! there was a revolution in the coontry- 
ade and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land whicfi was the real source 
of the wealth of the province. 

Speaking on the constitutional refoms proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan characterized all 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academic, 
and opined that it was difficult to final anyone of them which ont-weigh the plain 
blunt fact emphasized in the report. 

Referring to the fiunchise, his Excellency referred to the promised enfranchise- 
ment of ^ some 21 ^ million men and five and half million women who had no 
political rights up till then, ‘I would ask you all not to allow your perfectly legitimate 
desire for the extension of your own political liberty to make you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibiiitr’. 

Proceeding, his Excellency said that the central Government authority over the 
provinces would cease in ah ordinary matters of adminis^ation and the whole executive 
^wer and authority of the province would be vested coustitutionally in the Governor 
h^seH as a representative of the King and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
CSouncil of M ini sters. "Now I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
ment were to remain as it is now, this one change alone would make a large advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
m your own way. And when I add that the present Executive Council is to be re- 
moved and all departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Ministors upon 
whose ^vice the Governor will act in all ordinary circumstances, I make a former 
suggestion that for all practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 

Referring to the Governor’s special "powers, his -.Escellency said: "Every one of 
mese safeg^ds ^ is devised to protect some vital interest of the State, and if that 
interest is imperiUed no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from being wrecked. But if our affairs are so conducted that no such peril 
mse, safeguards will never be used and to fear them is to he affrighted by a b^ey 
To t^se who say they would prefer to remain under the present Act, I would make 
one further observation. I can assure them that even if these safeguards were em- 
pIoyM regularly and to the full, they would provide the so-called irresponsible element 
m the Government — an element which has never exercised its influence except on the 
side of sanity and moderation — with not one tithe of the power over the whole field 
of ^mimstration that it possesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
control of finance or in its capacity as agent of the central Government. So long as 
no grave menace arise to peace and tranquillity of the province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities who cannot protect themselves so 
long as the mistake is not made of shaking the confidence and impairing the effici^cy 
of toe pubhc services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
agaii^t those who have laid the foundations of Indians commercial prosperitv and 
non-Lidi^ traders are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders claim- 

tor themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to toe orders of 

general in matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 
wiU toe special powers of the Governor remain inoperative and the sow^, of which 
so much fear has been expressed, will be allowed to rust peacefully in its scabbard" 

Breeding* his Excellency said: A Government of five, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in the portfolios of Tiersons 
who not responsible to you for the manner in which they discharge their duties 
will give place to a Government in which the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his ^count to you. The Governor will have certain real and definite 
pow^ of mtorvention but in a strictly limited field, while in toe rest of the field he 
wiU^ 1^ ^ded in all ordinary circumstances by the advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all the emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
are to l^uge by what we have heard and read recently, there are some people who 
™ future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein’s monester, who will 
bestnae toe stage, browbeating the min is ters and defying the legislature and trampling 
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Dealing with the problem of giving relief to agriculturists from the burden of debt, 
the Governor said that results of the working of the Deot CJonoiliation &>ards and 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactorv, considering the fact that such legislation 
was entirely a new experiment. The Government, after considering the various pro- 
posals^ decided to create land morigage banks in order to enable the agriculturist to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, untill there was a revolution in the country- 
ade and a radicm alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 
of the wealth of the province. 

Speaking on the constitutional refoms proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan characterized all 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academic, 
and opined that it was difficult to final anyone of them which out-weigh the plain 
blunt fact emphasized in the report. 

Referring to the fiunchise, his Excellency referred to the promised enfranchise- 
ment of ^ some 21 ^ million men and five and half million women who had no 
political rights up till then, H would ask you all not to allow your perfectly legitimate 
desire for the extension of your own political liberty to make you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens *to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibility’. 

Proceeding, his Excellency said that the central Government authority over the 
provinces would cease in ah ordinary matters of administration and the whole executive 
power and authority of the province would be vested constitutionally in the Governor 
himseH as a representative of the King and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
CSouncil of Mini sters. ^Now I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
ment were to remain as it is now, this one change alone would make a large advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
in your own way. And when I add that the present Executive CouncQ is to be re- 
moved and aU departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Ministers upon 
whose ^vice the Governor wUl act in all ordinary circumstances, I make a former 
sugg^tioii that for all practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 

Referring to the Governor’s special "powers, his -.Excellenoy said: ‘•Every one of 
mese safeg^ds ^ is devised tp protect some vital interest of the State, and if that 
interest is imperiUed no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saying it from being wrecked. But if our affairs are so conducted that no such peril 
mse, safeguards wifi never be used and to fear them is to be affrighted by a bogey. 
To those who say they would prefer to remain under the present Act, I would make 
one further observation. I can assure them that even if liese safeguards were em- 
ploy^ regularly and to the full, they would provide Ihe so-called irresponsible element 
^ ^ ^ e^it i^rhichk lias never exercised its influence except on the 

side of sanity and moderation*— with not one tithe of the power over the whole field 
of ^ministration that it possesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
control of finance or in its capacity as agent of the cenixal Government. So long as 
no grave _ menace arise to peace and tranquillity of the province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities who cannot protect themselvW, so 
long as the mistake is not made of shaking the confidence and impairing the effioi^cy 

of me public services by unfair treatment, so long as diserimination is not exercised 

agaii^t those who have laid the foundations of India's commercial prosperitv and 
non-lndi^ traders are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are claim- 
ing for themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to the orders of 

•?7 general in matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 

will the special powers of the Governor remain inoperative and the sowid, of which 
so much fear has been expressed, will be allowed to rust peacefully in its scabbard\ 

Froceeding* his Excellency said: A Government of five, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in the portfolios of versons 
who axe not responsible to you for the manner in which they discharge their duties 
wiU give place to a Governmeut in which the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his ^count to you. The Governor will have certain real and definite 
pow^ of mteryention but in a strictly limited field, while in the rest of the field he 
wiil^ ^ded in all ordinary circumstances by the advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all the emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
are to judge by what we have heard and read recently, there are some people who 
^ future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein’s monester, who will 
hestnae the stage, browbeating the ministers and defying the legislature and trampling 
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Mr. Pnrahh before jnstifying Ms action raised a point of order questioning 
legality of the point of order raised by the leader of the House. He said a^rding 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined in Sir Thomas Maine’s Parliamentary Practice 
either to decide wnether there had been a breach of privilege or to expunge portio^ 
of certain speeches or a note of dissent did not rest uritb the President. In the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
li^^r^ 0 T til © lions 0 i ts©lf 

Continuing Mr. ParaMi referred to the recent incMent in the House of Commons 
when similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir S^uel Hoare 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a co mmi ttee of privileges. Mr. 
Parakh further felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair's ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. Parakh's preliminary objection, President conceded 
Mr. Par&i's point that the House alone could expunge the proceeding if it considered 
that such a course was necessaiy. He was ^ aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, but pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection. 

Mr. Parakh then rose to reply to the charges levelled against Mm. Mr. ParaMi 
contended that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed- 
ings as the fact that his resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and Ms motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Rs. 25 annually which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote "of the chairman (Mr. Raghavendra Rao). 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on the effect of the 
President’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded Mm he was not address- 
ing a public meeting. 

The President then gave Ms ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was Ms definite opinion, he ^ said, that the evidence tendered 
in the s^eot committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee ^ had submitted its 
report to the Council as the select committee was enhtled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any stage of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited five rulings, two ^ by Sir Frederiok Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. Y. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged, fhe President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld the decision of ine chaiman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. Parafii’s resolutioiis out of order as his amendments were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


GmCEAL BiLIiL 

29 th. JANUARY : — k large number of teachers of the Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, staged a pbaceful demonstration close to the council hall gate 
juCT before the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 
grievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near the cham- 
ber, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Betul 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The C’. P. Tenancy Amendment Act Bill was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr. N. J Roughton^ Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Rat Bahadur K. 
Bayndu^ Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
Indies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Ammals Protection Bill wMehwas modelled on a similar Act in 
the United Provinces wMle the C. P. Bank Bill is designed to afford protection to 
tbe same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. JB, R. Bao. 

The House then adjourned. 
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Mr. Parakh before justifying bis action raised a point of order questioning the 
legality of the point of order raised by the leader of the House. He said according 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined in Sir Thomsis Maine’s Parliameiitary Practice 
either to decide whether there had been a breach of privilege or to escpunge portions 
of certain spe^hes or a note of dissent did not rest with the President. ^ the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
IsiioT* ’witibi tiii0 liouss iiis©lf 

Continuing Mr. Paraldi referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
when similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir Samuel Hoars 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a committee of privileges. Mr. 
Parakh further felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair's ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. Parakh's preliminary objection, President conceded 
Mr. Par&i's point that the House alone could expunge the proceeding if it considered 
that such a course was necessaiw. He was aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, hut pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection. 

Mr. Parakh then rose to reply to the charges levelled against him. Mr. Parakh 
contended that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed- 
ings as the fact that his resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Rs. 25 annually which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote "of the chairman (Mr. Raghavendra Rao). 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on the effect of the 
President’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded him he was not address- 
ing a public meeting. 

The Presidpnt then gave his ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was his definite opinion, he ^ said, that the evidence tendered 
in the select committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they^ were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee ^ had submitted its 
report to the Council as the select committee was entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any st%e of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited five rulings, two ^ by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. Y. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged. Ihe President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld" the decision of me chaiman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. Parafii’s resolutions out of order as his amendments were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


OmoiL BmiiL 

20tli. JANUARY : — A. large number of teachers of the Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, stag& a peaceful demonstration close to the council hall gate 
juCT "^fore the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 
grievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near the cham- 
ber, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Betul 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The O’. P. Tenancy Amendment Act BUI was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr. N. J Roughton^ Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Rat Bahadur K, S. 
Nayndu^ Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
bodies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
ihe Wild Birds and Animals Rrotection Bill which was modelled on a similar Act in 
the United Provinces while the C. P, Bank Bill is designed to afford protection to 
the same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. JE. R, Bao, 

House then adjourned. 
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Mr. 0. B. Parakh dwelt on tlie defence problem of India and emphasised the 
need of rapid Indianisation of the army. Charactensing the J. P. 0. proposals as 
highly unsatisfactory and falling short of the ^dian dem^d, the speaker snpportea 
the snmmoning of a constituent assembly with a view to forming a suitable constitutioiu 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Mr. Parakh ^^ined that 
impend preference was writ large on the recommendations said that what 
Enmand had given with one hand she had taken away more freely with the other. 

Dr. P. i?. Deshmukk deplored the absence of the term ^Dominion Status’ in 
proposals and urged a specific declaration of India’s goal to this effect in the I^dia 
Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. 21 L Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elu- 
tions had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Congress-mnded, yhue 
Mr. S. M, Bahman declared that there was no sense in the talk of rejection of the 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, considered the recommendations 
unsatisfactory, but there was no reason why they should not work the reforms and 
agitate for more. ^ . 

The Rev, Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. '(?. j4. Gavai (depressed classes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his community in the legislatures and for ail 
their efforts to uplift the depressed classes in the country. 

Sheolal urged that provision should be made in the constitution that there 
should be no legislative interference in the social and religious customs of the people. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tarnhe (nominated) expressed appreciation of the J. P. C, for the 
recognition of women’s importance in the political life of India by conceding a wider 
&anchise of women, but protested against the introdnction of tlie^ communal element 
in electorates despite opposition by ail women’s organizations in India. 

Ehan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, accepting the reform proposals, declared that 
they must work the reforms in order to prove their capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agreed to ”016 closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. E. R. Rao^ L^der of the House, speAking on behalf of the Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as had been evolved by the J, P. C, would shine in future^ as a 
guiding star pointing the way to the attainment of that real democratic state without 
Sie catastrophy of a general national breakdown. It was necessary that, along mth 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
wMch led to its stability was to be closely examined and accepted. Prqce^ing, he 
said : — ‘My own view oi the future of provincial autonomy of this province is that 
if the future ministers were resolute men determined to assert their constitulioiial 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder the responability for 
additional taxation and show respect to the canons of public finance and are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature and an honest Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe that the provincial autonomy even as is evisaged by the most advanced 
political parties in India would not be attained within the next few years. The Home 
Member, continuing, asked the people of India to determine their attitude towards 
the British Empire and pointed out that even Mahatma Gandhi acknowledged ^d 
admired one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, every subject of the Empire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and whatever he thought was due 
to his conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government The deficiency of the proposed constitution^ 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to siind firmly by their anchorage. The 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution ' may not give all that the 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over the present constitution 
as it gave the widest representation to all classes of people. The Council 1heh adjouned 
till the 25th. Eebruary. 


Ee^ancial Shatemext roR 1935-36 

25lh. FEBRUARY : — Mr. N, J. Rougkton,, Einance Member introduced the budget 
io^ay. The revised estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against Qie 
originally estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 lakhs. The revenue position had deteriorated, 
the prinicpal decreases in income receipts being under land revenue (Bs. 10.77 lakhs) 
and stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided for receipts 
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Mr. C. B, Parakh dwelt on tlie defence problem of India and emphasised the 
n^d of rapid Indianisation of the army. Characterising the J. P. 0. proposals as 
highly nnsaiisfactory and falling short of the Indian demand, the speaker supported 
the summoning of a constituent assembly with a view to forming a suitable constitution. 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Parakh opined &at 
imperial preference ^ was writ large on the recommendations ^d saici that what 
Ei^tod had given with one hand she had taken away more freely with the other. 

Dr. P. i?. Deshmukh deplored the absence of the term Dominion Status’ in the 
proposals and urged a specific declaration of India’s goal to this effect in the India 
BOL Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. T, /. Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elec- 
tions had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Cbngress-minded, while 
Mr. 5. M. Bahmcin declared that there was no sense in the talk of aejection of the 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, considered the recommendations 
unsatisfactory, but there was no reason why they should not work the reforms and 
agitate for more. 

The Rev, Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. G, A, Qavai (depressed classes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his commnnity in the legislatures and for all 
their efforts to uplift the depress^ classes in the country, 

Sft^ Sheolal xLTge^ that provision should be made in the constitution that there 
should be no legislative interference in the social and religious customs of the people, 
Ramabai Tarnhe (nominated) expressed appreciation of the J. P. C, for the 
recognition of women’s importance in tlie political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, but protested against the introduction of the communm element 
in electorates despite opposition by all women’s organizations in India. 

Elhan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, accepting the reform proposals, declared that 
they must work the reforms in order to prove their capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agreed to ttie closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. E, R. Rao^ L^der of the House, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as had been evolved by the J. P. C, would shine in future as a 
guiding star pointing the way to ^e attainment of that real democratic state without 
the catastropny of a generm national breakdown. It was necessary that, along wdlh 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
wMch led to its stability was to be closely^ examined and accept^ Preceding, he 
^id : — “My own view of the future of provincial autonomy of this province is that 
if the future^ ministers were resolute men determined to assert frieir constitutional 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder the responability for 
additional taxation^ and show respect to the canons of public finance and are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature and an honest Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe mat the provincial autonomy even as is evisaged by the most advanced 
WDlitical parties in India would not be attained within the next few years. The Home 
Mem^r, continuing, asked the people of India to determine their * attitude towards 
the ^ British Empire ^ and pointed out that even Mahatma Gandhi acknowledged and 
admii^ one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, every subject of the Empire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and whalever he thought was due 
to his conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government The deficiency of the proposed constitution^ 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand firmly by their anchorage. The 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution ' may not give all that the 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over the present constitution 
^ it gave the widest representation to aH classes of people. The Council theh adiouned 
till the 25th. February. 


Festancial Statement for 1935-36 

25th. l^BRU ARY : — Mr. N, J, Rougkton,, Finance Member introduced the budget 
to^ay. The revised estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against the 
ongmally estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 lakhs. The revenue position had deteriorated, 
the p^epai decreases in income receipts being under land revenue (Bs. 10.77 lakhs) 
and stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided for receipts 
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Beverend Rogers appealed to the Govemment to consider the desirability of im- 
pjosing an enterfenment tax in the province for increasing the grants towards educa- 
tion, while Seth Sheolal deplored that the Government were imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrahons. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of saliy cuts, Mr. G. Deshmukh^ Financial Secretary, asked whether it would not 
be honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
denied thd sugg^tion that the Government’s revenue receipts and estimates were 
exi^rated. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N, J. Rottghion^ Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that the Gdvemment had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention of handing over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reiirposi- 
tion of the cuts, as certsdn services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its disapproval In the form of a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government s^pathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 


Tomo ox Budget Demands 

28ll>. FEBRUARY ;-“In the Council to-day Mr. K, P. Pande withdrew hia 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the Excise Minister 
Rai Bahadur Nayudu's assurance to accept "the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal^ the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Non-officials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration” (Transferred) for Rs, 
64,000 was then carried. 

Khaa Sahib Muxaffar Hussain^ Deputy President, moved a Re.l cut in the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Talnk throughout the province. 

Yarious sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantrv owing to heavy indebtedness 
and nrgea the Government to come to their rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

i#r. N, G. Rouykton^ Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who d^ired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out that the Government had already estabhs- 
hed seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, which was carried without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 


2nd. MARCH : — ^Better supervision by ‘the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which were lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao i:>h%b U. S. Patil^ who moved a token cut to-day, when tlie demand 
under the head ‘police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 
Memto ifr, A Raghavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

IDie House adopted DeshmuWs motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for .a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. M, r. Abhy anker, - ^ 

The Home Member. E, R, Rao^^ objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was ve^ stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial officer acting in the judicial discharge of his duties. The motion 
was also calculated to cast renection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, hSx, S, W. A, Rizvi allowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to adininistrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Seth Thakardas^ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
severed non-offici^ members who t&ffied to the wholesome quality of the food giveii 
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^vermd Eogers appealed to the Government to consider the desirability of im- 
posing an enter&mnent tax in the province for increasing the grants towards educa- 
tion, while Seth Sheolal deplored that the Government were imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salm^ cuts, Mr. G. Deshmtikh^ Financial Secretary, asked whether it would not 
be honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
denied thd sugg^tion that the Govemmenf s revenue receipts and estimates were 
exi^rated. 

Ke Hon’ble Mr. N, J. Roughion^ Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that the Government had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention of handing over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reimposi- 
tion of the cuts, as certain services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its disapproval in the form oi a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government smpathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 

Toting on Budget Demands 

28lli. FEBRUARY: — ^In the Council to-day Mr. P. Pande withdrew hia 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the Excise Minister 
Rai Bahadur Nayudu^s assurance to accept "the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur G, P, Jaiswal^ the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. ^ 

Non-officials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating^ members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head ‘‘General Administration” (Transferred) for Rs, 
64,000 was then carried. 

Khaa Sahib Muxaffar Hussain, Deputy President, moved a Re.l cut in the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the province. 

Tarious sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantrv owing to heavy indebtedness 
and urgea the Government to come & their rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

i#r. N. G. Houghton, Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who d^ired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out that the Government had already estabhs- 
h^ seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, which was carried without a division, the Governinent not 
opposing it. 

2nd. MARCH : — ^Better supervision by ‘the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which were lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao bhib U. S, Patil, who moved a token cut to-day, when the demand 
under the head ‘police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 
Member ifr. Mi Raghavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

IDie House adopted Mr, Deshmukk's motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Co mmis sioner in not closing courts for .a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. Al, V, Abhyanker, 

The Home Member, Mr. E. R. Rao, objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was ve^ stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial officer acting in the judicial discharge of his duties. The motion 
was also calculated to oast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner, 

The President, 5 . FT. A. Risvi allowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to adininistrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Seth Thakardas^ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-offici^ members who t&ffied to the wholesome quality of the food given 
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of the Act of 1870 and in Tiew of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro- 
vince, reforms in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High Court, the cost thereof should not be thrust on the general tax-payers, but on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the ntigant public, 

Frocee^ng, he said that the present Bill was in accoid with the wishes of the 
Honse which during the previous session urged the Government to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members would support the Bill, since tine 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr, jD. T. Mangalmurti moved an amendment that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
puMic opmion. 

The House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A feature of the debate vtos the strong opposition by several non-official members 
to the Bill. ^ 'VTIiile opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessa.ry for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar^ Leader of the Opposition, supported the Bill iu principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. P. S. Deshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wait till the passing of 
the new Constitution Act 

K ha n Saheb Mazaffar Hicssain^ Ueputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. IF. A. Furanik, Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Rao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants. The measure w’as designed to restrict litigation. 

As a result of the local Government’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
Indm had a^eed to the constitution of a Bigh Court ‘in the Provinoe, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in' India. 

Sth. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A* Kanitkar^ moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

^e Home Member, Mr, E, R. said that the Government was opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the Honse would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be finished before the end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

25 th. MARCH : — After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Council passed the 
Court Fees C. P, Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The Bili was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Baghavendra Rao, Home Member, and evoked much opposition from nou-official 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court iu 
^e Province. The Bill underwent important changes iu the Select Committee stage 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. toee and a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bili be taken into oonsider- 
tion. 

Mr. D. T. \fangalmurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh^ while Mr. TF. R. Puranik. 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 

provmoe by establishing a High Court had alreldy been accepted. 

1 . Of?* Rahman^ supported the. Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those -who supported the Government were Mr. T. J. Kedar (Leader of the 
Oppoabton) and 19 elected non-officials. 
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of the Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro- 
vince, reforms in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High Court, the cost thereof should not be thrust on the general tax-payers, but on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the ntigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present Bill was in accoiu with the wishes of the 
House which during the previous session urged the Government to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members would support the Bill, since tine 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr, D. T. Mangalmurti moved an amencunent that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
puMic opinion. 

The House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A feature ot the debate was strong opposition by several non- official members 
to the Bill, VTIiile opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessa.ry for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar^ Leader of the Oppositiou, supported the Bill in principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. P, S. Deshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wait tiE the passing of 
the new Constitution Act 

Khan Saheb Mazaffar Hmsain^ Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. W, k, Furanik, Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Keplying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Rao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants. The measure w^as designed to restrict litigation. 

As a result of the local Grovernment’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
India had a^eed to the constitution of a Bfigh Court -in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in' India. 

8th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A* Kanitkar^ moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Home Member, Mr, E, B. Rio*, said that the Government was opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in House would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be finished before ihe end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Ckimmittee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

25th. MARCH : — After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Coxmcil passed the 
Court Fe^ C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The Bili was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao^ Home Member, and evoked much opposition from non-official 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes in the Select Committee stage 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. three and a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill be taken into oonsider- 
tion. 

Mr. Z). T. \fangalmurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deshtnukh^ while Mr. TP. R, Puranik^ 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
province by establishing a High Court had already been accepted. 

Mr. S, M. Rahman^ supported the. Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr. T. J, Kedar (Leader of the 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-officials. 
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Sardar 
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44 Muhammad Jamal Khan Leg- 
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47 Muhammad Sabpaeaz Ali Khan, 
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48 Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri 
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50 Mueand Lal Puri, Mr. 

51 Mukerji, Rai Bahadur Mb. P. 

52 Mushtaq Ahmad Gubmani, Khan 

Bahadur Mian. 

53 Muzafpar Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Captain Malik. 

54 Narendba Nath, Diwan Bahadur 

Raja. 

55 Nathwa Singh, Chaudhry 

56 Nihal Chand Aggarwal, Lala 

57 Noor Ajtmad Khan, Khan Sahib 

Mian. 

58 Nur Khan, Khan Sahib Risaldar 

Bahadur. 

59 Nurullah, Mian 

60 Pancham Chand, Thakub 

61 Pandit, Mr.Nanak Chand 

62 Raghbir Singh, Honorary Captain 

Sardar 

63 Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Khan 

64 Ramh Das, Lala 

65 Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 

^ Ram Singh, 2nd-'Ihbut, Sardar Sahib 
Sardar. 

67 Riasat Ah, Khan Sahib Chaudhri 

68 Roberts, Professor W. 

€9 Sampuran Singh, Sardar 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur Lala. 

71 Shays, Dr. (Mrs) M. C. 

72 Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur 

Sardar 

73 IJjJAL Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 

74 Umar Hayat, Chaudhri 

75 Zaman Mehdi Khan, &an Bahadur 

Malik. 
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BISCJUSSrON OF BUBGFl 



receipts from rents for temporary cultivaiion, ■whicli from 1926 to 1034 were credi^ 
to Extraordinary Beceipts. Apait from this addition, the estimate wonid have amonnted 
to 257 Isidbis oiQy. 

TH a average income from Excise since 1927-28 has been 105 lakhs, esti- 

mate for the current year is ^ and one-third lalchs. We may hope for 99 l akhs in 
the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, we expect a 


slight increase to 110 lakhs next year. , 

Irrigation accounte for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
Department comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually mes the non s 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. ^ 

As regards the present year, the Finance Member said : The budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus will be "20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the p^ 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after the budget was framed me 
Government decided to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs in tins source of revenue. At the same time 
special remfeions of revenue mounting to oyer 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
oniv 15 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

jBalf a lakh has been provided for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new CJouncil Chamber. 


The position with regard to the Sutlej Talley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4,51 crores. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 


and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably be as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In the year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent, as against about 3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 19M-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a compaxatively small 
rise owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council will desire to be 
informed is the Hyaro-EIectric Scheme. This scheme has cost ^6 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of ^6 lakhs we have 
to add the enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so tiiat the total 
capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 


28U». FEBRUARY Charge of apatiiy, respecting nation-building activitieSj were 
levelled against^ the Government by several speakers during the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of the pay cut ^ but stressed that the province was far form oeing prosperous, the 
people were groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Mr, Nanakchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Goyermnent and its irresponsiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national^ development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free oountries were 
doing with their budgets, apart from maintainuig status quo and peace and order, and 
Mr, Pandit said : ‘This would not be tolerated for a single day in any free country*. 
Mr. Pandit mamtained that although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
thek’ own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could be 
t hankf ul and the same old system and outlook persisted. He said that their Ministers 
had failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
to initiate beneficial schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep the people quiet. 

Choudhry ChxAaram^ leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, congratulated 
the Finance Member on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
thing in these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
triments were bemg s&ved which was the last tniug the Government should do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was me only member to make this 
su^estioik — on the urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 
the least burden of t^s^ation, Ohaudhry Choturam siiggesteu to taxes on cinemas, 
Mcyelee and ©rated waters. 
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receipts from rents for temporary cuMvafion, ■whioii from 1926 to 1934 were credited 
to Extraordmary j^eipts. Apart from this addition, the estimate wonid have amonnted 
to 257 laihs omy. ^ ^ 

The average mcome from Excise since 1927-28 has been 105 lakhs, the revised esti- 
mate for the current year is 98 and one-third lakhs. We may hope for 99 lakhs in 
the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, we expect a 
sli^t increase to 110 lakhs next year. 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
Depurtment comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually mes the lion’s 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. 

As regards the present year, the Einance Member said : The budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus will be *20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the part 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that aiter the budget was framed the 
Government deeid^ to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a h^f lakhs in tins source of revenue. At the same time 
special remissions of revenue amounting to over 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
only 15 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

Half a lakh has been provided for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new Councti Chamber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Talley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4.51 crqres. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably be as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest *9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In the year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent, as against about 3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 1944-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact lhat the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council will desire to be 
informed is the Hydro-Electric Scheme. This scheme has cost ^6 lakhs, of which ^ 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of ^6 lakhs we have 
to add the enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so that the total 
capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 

28U». FEBRUARY : — Charge of apatiiy, respecting nation-huilding activities, were 
levelled against the Government by several speakers during the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of ^e pay cut ^ but stressed that the province was far form oeing prosperous, the 
people^ were gro anin g under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Jidohammad Sadiq ^ and Mx* Nanakchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Goyemment and its irresponsiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national^ development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free countries were 
doing with their budgets, apart from maintaining status quo and peace and order, and 

for a single day in any free country’. 

Pandit mamtained that although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
meir own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could be 
m anM m and me sme old system and outlook persisted. He said that iiieir Ministers 
had faded to do them duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
to imnate benenciM schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep the people quiet. 

Choudhry Ckoturain, leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, congratulated 
to Finance Mmber on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
tn^m these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
partments were bemg stoved which was the last thing the Government should do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was the only member to make this 
su^^tiom— on the urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 

jntii me le^t burden of taxation, Chaudhry Choturam suggested to taxes on cinemaSi 
cycles aud ©rated waters. ^ 
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Hem. Sir Joginder Singh said there were no cases of contractors or enters 
becoming fabnlonsly rich in this province and said that Government were ready to re* 
examine Ihe contractors’ rates. Tne cut was withdrawn. , £ 

D^l-ing debates on the grants under Hydro-eiectric schemes when the qne^on of 
commui^ representation in this branch oi the service was raised, Mr. BL P. T^mas, 
Chief Engineer, said that Muslims in this branch were over forty per cent., although 
they evinced a peculiar ineptitude for the el^tric^ line. In some cases, he ^ added, the 
present incumbents were -maintained in their positions not because of their efficiency 

but because they were Mu sl i m s. . -r^ -m- T^ -r^ 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Re. 1 in the P. n. D. Buildings 

grant to urge the employment of a^culturists. 


8tb. MARCH The Punjab Government’s programme of road development was 
explained by the Minister of Amculture during the debate on the motion for grant of 
Rs. 78 laths under head Civil Works (Ihansf erred) to which Khan Bahud^ Nawab Mian 
Muhammed Hyat Qureshi moved a cut of Re. 1 to urge ‘‘fairer distribution of expendi- 
ture on communications.” 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent deliberations of the Rail Road Con- 
ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
India was taMng keenest interest on this question. The Central Government had asked 
his Departoent to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to link up 
villages with the cities and Government were workmg out the road classification 
scheme with the object of improving the net work of roads and filling the gaps. He 
mentioned that in the last six years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads had been added 
throughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well maintained that 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made by the ex-Minister Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed the biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
libr^ at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging better 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that came the Bai'oda library, but tiie 
Lahore library sadly lacked adeqi^te Government patronage. 

Sir Ferozek^n Noon^ Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy with the 
deman^ but pointed out that there were other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in his Department For example, he had seen with his own eyes the veritable 
black holes in so-called girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one case he was presented 
with the s^tacle of 110 girls cramped in a room 14 feet by 14. 

Incredulous ^ mumur led tiie Minister to offer to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that* see^ such a sight might induce homicidal thoughls against those 
who were keeping girfi under such conditions, wherein you would not keep dogs. 

53ie cut was withdrawn, after tiie Minister had promised to do what he could. 


During question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settlement on the table 
showing t^t in the last three years in the two districts of Hoshiaipur and Jullunder ^ 
cases of Mdnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one were minors. 

^ Replying to a question by Mr. Chaudhry Aijal Huq, Mi. Boyd, Finance Member, 
said that ten communities had been restricted under section 3 (1) fd) of the Puniab 
Oiminai I^w Amendment Act. 

Mr, Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restricted unless they happened 
to be terrorists. 


IAt. Boyd : Because if unrestricted they were likely to act in a manner prejudicial 
to pnbhc peace and safety. 

Sir Aocft, M i ni ster for Education, in replying to Chaudhry Mahommed 

AMui Rehman Khan, wished the member would have tned to ascertain the truth 
before raismg the matter. The question related to the award of nine science scholar- 
smps r^entiy created under Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar’s munificent transfer to the Punjab 
Umversity of & g^t of a lakh and half made to mm personally in which the Questioner 
had suggested that not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. 

AW SMd : “Perhaps the hon. memher is referring to the Puniab 

^ private donations and 

admimstered by trustees. "Neither the Grovemment nor the ■UiuTersity has any right 
to say how toese scholarships would he awarded. It will intere^ the hon’hle member 
S scholarsl^ were awarded last year. Only three Mussalmans iapplied, 

f AttMt Oil Company’s scholarship md 
xto « s schoIdTsiup of Es* 60 por month* I gm sur© th© hon’bl© momhox 
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Hoa. Sir Jooinder Singh said there were no cases of eontr^tors or enginers 
becS^^bnloSsly rich m this province and said that Government were ready to re- 
debates on the grants under Hydro-eiectric schemes wto 
commuS representation in this branch oi the service wasrais^, Mr. BL P. 

Chief Engineer, said that Muslims in this branch were over forty per 

they evinced a peculiar ineptitude for the el^tric^ line. In some cases, he ^ 

present incumbents were -maintained in their positions not because of their emcienoy 

tout because they were Muslims. .t. ^ x> w -n 

Only one cut was carried to-day, ^ namely, that of Re. 1 in the P. W. D. Buildings 

grant to urge the employment of a^cultunsts. 


8th. MARCH The Punjab Government’s programme of road development was 
explained bv the Minister of Agriculture during the debate on^the motion for grant of 
RsT 78 laths under head Civil works (Transferred) to which Khan Bahudur Nawab Mian 
Miihammed Hyat Qureshi moved a cut of Re. 1 to urge ‘‘fairer distribution of expendi- 
ture on communications.” . , ^ T. -T -o j n 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent dehberanons of the Rail Koaa U)n- 

ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
Tndift was ta ^ug keenest interest on this (question. ^Qie Central Government had asked 
his Department to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to up 

villages with the cities and Government were workmg out the road classification 
scheme “with the object of improving the net work of roads and fillin g the gaps. He 
mentioned that in the last six years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads had been added 
throughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well m a in tained that 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made bv the ex-Minister Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed the biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
library at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging Better 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that came the Bai*oda Library, but the 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

Sir Ferozekhan Noon^ Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy with the 
demand, but pointed out that there were other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in his Department For example, he had seen with his own eyes the veritable 
black holes in so-call€Ki girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one case he was presented 
with the spectacle of 110 girls cramped in a room 14 feet by 14. 

Incredulous murmur led tiie Minister to offer to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that; see^ such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against those 
who were keeping girfi under such conoitions, wherein you would not keep dogs. 

Ihe cut was withdrawn, after ihe Minister had promised to do what he could. 


During question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settlement on the table 
showing that in the last three years in the two districts of Hoshiarpur and Jullunder 85 
cases of kidnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one were minors. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Chaudhry Aijal Huq, Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, 
said tnkt ten communities had been restricted under section 3 fl) (d) of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restricted unless they happened 
to be terrorists. 

Mr. Boyd : Because if unrestricted they were likely to act in a manner prejudicial 
to public peace and safety, 

& Feroxe Khan Noon^ Minister for Education, in repl 3 ring to Chaudhry Mahommed 
Abdul Rehman E3ian, wished the member would have tSed to ascertain the truth 
before raising the matter. The question related to the awa^ of nine science scholar- 
ships r^enny created under Dr, S. S. Bhatnagar’s munificent transfer to the Punjab 
Umversity of a gift of a lakh and half made to him personally in which the questioner 
had suggested that not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. 

Sir F, K Noon said : “Perhaps jb-e^ hon. member is referring to the Punjab 
Chraical Research Fund which is maintained and financed 1^ private donations and 
administered by trustees. Neither the Government nor the university has any right 
to say how these scholarships would be awarded. It will intere^ the hon’hle member 
to know that ten scholarships were awarded last year. Only three Mussalmans ^applied, 
tL^ were successM in securing, (1) Attock Oil Company’s scholarship and (2) 

krof. B hatn, agar’s scholarship of Rs, 60 per month. I am sure the hon’ble member 
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Replying to the debate wMch altogether spread for over three sittings, Sir Gobol- 
cliand Karang declared that the -whole question was engadng the earnest attention 
of the Govemment and revealed the salient features of a draft Bill having for its 
object the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enteiy rises 
and expediting industrial schemes generally. The Bill which Sir Gokulchand Karang 
annoimced would come up before Qie Council during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries, grant of lands. Government 
assisjtoce through the purchase of shares and expert- advice, etc., and affording -all possible 
facilities to enterpiising industrialists to embark on schemes in new directions. 

Sir Gokulchand l^arang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out shy •capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a crore or two, because without in- 
dustrial progress they could not dream of ^prosperity and unless they took the risk, de- 
velopment would be impossible. 

ill the five cuts including that urging the appointment of a Committee to draw up 
a five-year programme to develop village industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 


22nd. BdARCH After interpellations, the Council discussed the demand under 
head “Agriculture*' including Co-operative Department. 

Mr. Joginder Singh^ Minister for Agriculture, replving to the debate referred to the 
Sequent q iiestions regarding commuiml representation in his department and said that 
he and liis colleagues were wiUing to fix communal proportion and carry them out 
m all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanction of the 
ConnciJ. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should be well and truly 
gid on the basis of common good-will and understanding. He suggested that the 
±Lmdus^ and Dikiis should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
and Moslems on the other hand, should join hands with the Hindu and 
bikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand was passed. 

appM medical and public health was under discussion when guillotine was 

co-o^ation on tte part of non-official members, tiie Council 
J3S unable to discuss this yew many important heads of eiqienditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight days allottSl for 

“ discussing secondary heads and on tte guillotine 
to-day at 5 p. m. ilie remaining 18 demands including the above 
mentioned demands were voted without a discussion. 

Recoonition of Prtvaie Schools 

26th. MARCH : — Strong criticism of the rules recentiv framed bv the Cic\vpT-nrY\R-ni in 
r^ulate the recogmtion of private schools so as to eschew undesirabS MuenoS^ the 

&&?;tort^reSL“Sre^^ exemption from their application of 

Af recognition conditional upon certain financial guarantees in resopot 

of st^s salaries etc,, and members of the manavemeTit nnrt “ respect 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, defended the mlpG i 7 > ;-n+rv a jt 
students and masters alike and qaid thaf interests of 

the Standing Education^m^tiee of m ^ consultation with 

33ie Councif tH resolution waE eventually withdrawn. 
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Eeplving to the debate ■which altogether spread for over ■three si^ttiEgs, Sir Goknl- 
cliand l^arftTig’ declared that the "yrhole {juestiou was enga^iig the^ earnest attention 
of the GoTemment and revealed the salient features of a^ draft Bill having for^ its 
object the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enterprises 
and expediting industrial schemes generally. The Bill which Sir Gokulohand Nar^g 
announced would come up before the Council during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries,^ grant of lands, ^ Government 
assistance through the purchase of shares and expert* advice, etc., and affordmg«aJl possible 
facilities to enterprising industri^ists to embark on schemes in new directions. 

Sir Qokulchand Narang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out -capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a crore or two, because without in- 
dustrial progress they could not dream of ^prosperity and unless they took the risk, de- 
velopment would be impossible. 

All the five cuts including that urging the appointment of a Committee to draw up 
a five-year programme to develop village industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 


22nci. BdARCH After interpellations, the Council discussed the demand under 
head ‘‘Agriculture*’ including Co-operative Department. 

Mr. Joginder Singh^ Minister for Agricnltiire, replying to the debate referred to the 
frequent questions regarding communal representation in his department and said that 
he and nis colleagues were willing to fix communal proportion and carry them out 
in all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanction of the 
ConnciJ. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should he well and truly 
laid on the basis of common good-will and understanding. He suggested that the 
Hindus and Siklis should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other hand, should join hands with the Hindu and 
Bikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand was passed. 

The demand for medical and public health was under discussion when guillotine was 
applied. 

Due to lack of co-ordmation on the part of non-official members, the Council 
was^ ^able to^ discuss this year many important heads of expenditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight days allotted for 
demands for grants were spent in discussing secondary heads and on the guillotine 
being applied to-day at 5 p. m. the remaining 1*8 demands including the above 
mention^ demands were voted without a discussion. 


Recognition of PmvA.iE Schools 

26th. MARCH : — Strong criticism of the rules recently framed by the Government to 
r^ulate the recognition of private schools so as to eschew undesirable infiuenoes in the 
l^agement, to protect the interests of the staff as well as of the pupils and to ensure 
financial stability was voiced in the Council to-dav when a non-omeial resolution was 
^uss^ recommending modifications of rules and exemption from their application of 
those shools which were in existence already. 

recognition conditional upon certain financial guarantees in respect 
of staffs salaries etc., and members of the management and staff, not enffaginl in 
agitetion agains^fc the authority of the Government or dissemination of disloyal opinions 
or feelihgs of hatred ^between the cffierent parties. Members including Mr. Nanak- 
chand, Pandit Mukundlal Pun ^ and Mr. Manoharlal, ex-Edncation Mimster and two 
of suported the resolution aud oppposed the 

Edpatioa Minister, defended the rules in the interests of 
stadents jmd alike and said that the niles were drawn up in consultation with 



Proceediogs of the CooDcil 

BUDGET SESSION— RANGOON— i4tk. FEBRUARY to 8ih. MARCH 1935 

The budget session of the Burma Le^slative Cottneil commenced on the 14ti. 
Febrnary m a depleted house. "With the exception of a few nominated memc^rs 
and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole opposition 
bloc remained unoccupied. All members, U. Chit Elaing^s^ Dr. Ba Maw^s and 
pwple's parties boycotted the House, it was stated, protesting against^ the 
President's continuance of office despite their unanimous ^ request that the President 
should resign as sequel to passing a no-confidence motion on h^ last session. They, 
howexer, held a discussion in the ‘■no' lobby and, it transpired, decided to ^ boycott Ihe 
House for the next day and day after, but most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentarr Committee, commencing from Feb. 18. 

The 'Confidence’ motion on tl Ba Pe, Forest Minister, fefi through owing to 
the absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 

Budget for 1935-36 

Mr. T. Coiiper. Finance Member, then presented the budget. According to the 
revised estimates for 1934-35, the incomings are Rs. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short- 
coming of Rs. 49,96.030 will be met by a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of revenue only in 1984-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 
collect Rs. S^Sl.49,030. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,u00 of 
which Rs. 15 and a half lakhs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. The total 
receipts in 1935 36 are estimated to be Rs. 8,36,8o,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,16,92, 
000. To meet the deficit it will ba necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
from the Government of India, A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 laihs and an increase of 
Rs. 72 ialAs in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year’s estimate. 
Iffie rehabfiitation of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in fuiding new sources of revenue. 

Gexeeai. Discussion of Budget 

15ih. FEBRUARY For the first time in the history of the Council general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
adjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Bumese nominated members did not express their views, while all members of U* 
Chit Blaing^s. Br. Ba and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy- 

cott policy. U. Tka Qyaw (Dr. Ba Maw*s party) who it would be remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creating disturbance in the Council during 
the last session entered and left the House without bowing to the Chair. 

Mr. i?. T. S touch am^ speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
there was a fall in prices m the teak trade instead of a rise ; while Mr. S. A. S. 
Tyabji thought that revenne estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C, G. fVoodhouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 
Burma aud mentioned the non-refund by the Government of India of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected that the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. M. M, Ely an Ohetiyar doubted whether separation would bring better financial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The Finance Member thought that the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained tkaHf efficiency in revenue collection were to be main- 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakhs as recommended. ^ Regarding the refund of rice export ■ duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Government of India. He 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements between India and sepa- 
rwed Burma would certainly do their best for Burma. 

26t]b. FEBRUARY : — ^Unexpected participation by the boycotters on two occasions 
was witnessed to-day when the Council resumed the consideration of the oSloiai 
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!I!he budget session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
February m a depleted house. With the exception of a few nominated mem^rs 
and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole opposition 
bloc remained unoccupied. All members, TJ, Chit Elaing^s^ Dr. Ba Maw$ and 
pwple's parties boycotted the House, it was stated, protesting aga^t the 

rresident*s continuance of office despite their unanimous ^ request that the Pres^ent 
should resign as a sequel to passing a no-confldence motion on hm last session. They, 
however, held a discussion in the ‘no* lobby and, it transpired, decided to ^ boycott me 
House for the next day and day after, but most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee, commencing from Feb. 18. 

The confidence’ motion on U Ba Pe, Forest ^nister, fed through owing to 
the absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 

Budget for 1935-36 

Mr, T. Couper. Finance Member, then presented the budget. According to the 
revised estimates for 1934-35, the incomings are Rs. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short- 
coming of Rs. 49,96.030 will be met by a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of revenue onlv in 19^-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 
collect Rs. 8.81.49,030. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,000 of 
which Rs. 15 and a half lakhs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. The total 
receipts in 1935 36 are estimated to be Rs. 8.36,8o,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,16,92, 
000. To meet the deficit it will be necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
from the Government of India, A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs and an increase of 
Rs. 72 lakhs in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year’s estimate. 
The rehabfiitation of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in fiEnding new sources of revenue. 

General Discussion of Budget 

15tb. FEBRUARY : — For the first time in the history of the Council general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
adjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Bumese nominated members did not express their views, while all members of 17. 
Chit Biaing^s. Dr. Ba MatFs and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy- 
cott policy. U. Tka Gyaw (Dr. Ba Maw^a party) who it would oe remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creatmg disturbance in the Council during 
the last session enterea and left the House without bowing to the Chair, 

Mr. B. T. S touch am^ speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
there was a fail in prices in the teak trade instead of a rise ; while Mr, S. A. S. 
Tyakji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 1933-M was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C. G, fVoodhouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 
Burma and mentioned the non-refund by the Government of India of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected that the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. M. M. Ely an Ohetiyar doubted whether separation would bring better financial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The Finance Member thought that the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained thaHf efficiency in revenue collection were to be main- 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakhs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export 'duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Government of India. He 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements between India ana sepa- 
med Burma would certainly do their best for Burma, 

FEBRUARY : — ^Unexpected participation by the boy cotters on two oocasaons 
was witnessed to-day when the Council resumed the consideration of the offio^ 
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tution which had not been approved by them would be forced upon tihe ooxmi^, they 
would not be held responsible if such a constitution -was boycotted by the people, were 
the points touched upon by the anti-separationists, while U, Kun^ the only member of 
the People's party, merely" moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doubted at the outset whe&er any useful purpose 
would be served by discussing the report at present when Parliament had decided on 
the matter, but w^ted to know from the leader of the House and financial experts 
how separation would act upon the progress of the country through rupees, annas and 
pies and how Burma would be able to repay the provincial debts. Opining _ that the 
India Bill did not east the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. Chandoo criticised the 
emtry clause contained in section 340 of the Bill. He continued that when no restric- 
tion had been imposed upon the British minority why Indian entry should be restricted. 
This was unfair, unjust and unequitable. Purther, it were Indians who^ had developed 
Banna's business and progress better than British compatriots. This clause would 
affect the Indian business community most. Therefore, it should be amended in a 
more general manner. 

Rai Bahadur /?. K. Gkose, strongly objecting the remarks made by the ^ Joint 
Parliamentary Committee against the Chettyars and Indian labour, declared that it was 
a humilitation of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians should remain here at the 
sweet will of the legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view of the large 
contributions made by Indians. 


ISth. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council resumed the debate in a thin house to-day. One 
member of the People's party was present, while a very few of U. Ghit Hlaing^s and 
Dr Ba Mate's parties occupied their seats. 

Duriog the course of the debate U, Sato (People’s party) read out a statement, 
declaring that as the parties no longer recognized Sir Oscar de Glanville as the elected 
I^sident of the Council the People's party as a party would not take part in the 
discussions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, [President : order, order). 

The statement explained that as the views of the People’s party had already been 
fully expressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
as in the resolution passed at the recent All-Burma Separationist Conference and that 
the Bili for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the main principle of Bill and, there- 
fore, consideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr, A. M, M. Vellayan Chettyar opining that the report takes a step further 
towards constitutional progress deplorea the remarks of Ihe Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Chettyars and hoped that Parliament should embody in the Bill 
necessary safeguard for his community and would provide one seat in the reformed 
le^slature. 

Mr. H. N, Das^ quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre- 
sentation and franchise. 


Cherry ^ viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suimble steps towards responsible government and contended against the 
rwommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour and the power to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Burmanization of 
the sersnees should not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with the propo- 
sals with regard to^ the legislature and franchise meted out to them as well as to oiher 
imnority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of CMef Justice of Ihe 
High Court should be thrown open^ to the Indian Civil Service. 

Severn mti-separationists recalling the history of the separation-federation is^e, 
stressed that the country demanded federation. 


Mr, S. A. S, Tyahji,^ dealing with the recommendaiions of the Joint Parliamentary 
Mvei^ely ^ Meeting Indian rights and interests as now embodied in the 
inam Bui, strongly criticized section 340 with special reference to the proviso of sabr 
s^tion 3 and sections 429 and 435. By this Bill TodianR would be kept as h ’ 

Burma on behalf of Indians in ladia.^ It was throng this Bili that India 
made to to a trade convention. He doubted whether the instrummit of 
tKm to the Governor would secure proteotbn for Indiime, He regretted the 
^ <yvenimmit to safeguard Indian iBteresto m had hm 
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tution which had not been approved by them would be forced upon the coxintry, they 
would not be held responsible if such a constitution ' was boycotted by the people, were 
the points touched upon by the anti-separationists, while U. Kun^ the only member of 
the People’s party, merely" moved amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doubted at the outset whether any useful purpose 
would be served by discussing the report at present when Parliament had deciaed on 
the matter, hnt wanted to know from the leader of the House and financial experts 
how separation would act upon the progress of the country through rupees, annas and 
pies and how Burma would be able to repay the provincial debts. Opining that the 
India Bill did not cast the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. Chandoo criticised the 
^try clause contained in section 340 of the Bill. He continued that when no restric- 
i^n had been imposed upon the British minority why Indian entry should be restricted. 

was unfair, unjust and unequitable. Purther, it were Indians who had developed 
^nnas business and progress better than British compatriots. This clause would 
affect the Indian business community most. Therefore, it should be amended in a 
more general manner. 

Bat Bahadur B, ^ K. Ghose, strongly objecting the remarks made by the ^ Joint 
r^liamentary Committee against the Chettyars and Indian labour, declared that it was 
a huimlitation of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians should remain here at the 
sw^t wiU of the legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view of the large 
contnbutions made by Indians, 

19tli. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate in a thin house to-day. One 
member of the People’s party was present, while a very few of U. Chit Hlaing^s and 
Dr Ba Mates parties occupied their seats. 

During the course of the debate U, Saio (People’s party) read out a statement, 
^daring that as the parties no longer recognized Sir Oscar de Glanville as the elected 
I^sident of the Council the People's party as a party would not take part in the 
discissions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. {President : order^ order). 
The statement explained that as the views of the People’s pai’ty had already been 
fullj e^ressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
5k ^ re^lution passed at the recent All-Burma Separatioiiist Conference and that 
the Bui for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the main principle of the Bill and, there- 
for^ imnsideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr, A. Vellayan Chettyar opining that the report takes a step farther 

mwaras constatunonal progress deplored the remarks of Bie Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Chettyars and hoped that Parliament should embody in the BiU 

necess^y safeguard for his community and would provide one seat in the reformed 
legislature. ^ 

j quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliamentary 

Coxnimttee dehberately behaved cruelly towards Indi ans with regard to entrVi repre- 
Sir John Cherry, viewing the recommendarions generally, said that they 
embooiea smmbie steps towards responsible government and contended against the 
r^ommendation "mth regard to immigration of Indian labour aud the power to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Burmanizaiion of 
1 not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with the propo- 

sals regard the legislature and franchise meted out to them as well as to other 
minorr^ immunities ^d strongly deprecated that the post of Chief Justice of the 
High Court s^uld be thrown open to the Indian Civil Service, 

bever^ ^ti-separationists recalling the history of the separaiion-federatioii is^e, 
stressed that the country demanded federation. 

dealing with the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
^mmiti^, ivei^ely ^ Meeting Indian rights and interests as now embodied in the 
Bm, strongly criticiz^ section 340 with special reference to the proviso of sabs- 
^tion 3 and Simons 429 and 4^, By this Bill Indians would be kept as h * 

Bu^ on beh^ of Inmans in India. It was through this BiH thS India 
made to ^ ^ trade convention. He doubted whether the instnnnmit Ou 
to the G<^ernor wonid secure protec^n for Indians. He regretted the 

S TT ^vemmmt to safieguard Intoests 

rtf tTwiftrt KiTurdom sabieots. 
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waming him the (morer) and U. Saw during the last session. He stated that 
I^sident's insufficient knowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause of friction 
between the Chair and Burmese-speaking members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonably (Bsafiowed several questions which were sent in by him during the last 
session and*in ihe previous budget session. 

^veral Burmese members of the three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with the mover’s remark. 

U. Saw pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence in the event of a removal motion on the President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it was 
enough justification for removing the President. 

John Cherry, on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of the 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it He did not 
agree with the interpretations made by members with regard to the President’s insu- 
mcient knowledge of Burmese and requisitioning the police, the latter being done for 
tiie s^ety and me maintenance of the dignity of the House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially. 

Rai Bahadur R, K. Ghose, appealing to the mover to withdraw the motion, sub- 
mitted that the President’s impartial and dignified conducting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for lunch. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaw's qu^tions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt womd 
be made to take awav the mace, he found the necessity of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. He now realised that the purpose of 
canying away the mace was to attach dignity to a parallel Council which was then 
being held in the hio’ lobby. He also stated that as under the rules the langu^e of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the procee^gs in EngUsh. 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv- 
ing the right of reply, 

U. Po Khine explaining the reasons for Ms not participating in similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that Ms opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the President in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority’s verdict, lost Ms self-respect and violated parliamentary tactic® and 
constitution^ procedure. 

The Chief Secretary, explaining how the President had cleared sufficiently the 
points raised by various speakers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of the 
police. A motion of tMs nature was a formality when the Council used due to discre- 
tion in doing so, but in the present case it was not so. Bearding the provisions in 
the India Bill he pointed out that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of the Governor’s concurrence on a motion of the removal of a l5esident, passed by 
tibe House, but there were certain sections wMeh provided safeguards. Farther he 
observed that the whole controversy was being done in an inferior plane. 

Mr, S. A. 8. Tyalje moved an amendment for the substitutioii of the original 
motion urging the formation of a Council watch ward committee for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the safety of members and the public through the co-opera- 
tion of the President with the Govemor-in-Councii. Mr. xyabji in doing so recalled 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Governor-General as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

U. Kyaw Din stressed that the most important tMng to be taken into account in 
tMs connection was the will of the majority and its feeing, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned, 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the discussion on U. Ba Chaw's motion 
for the removal of the President from Ms office. Several Burmese mem^rs spoke in 
support of the motion, while Sir J. A. Maung Qyi, leader of the Independent party, 
supported Mr. Tyabji’s amendment wMch wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi said t^t 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of the present controversy and main- 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members were Mways good. 

The Finance Member, associating himself with the remarks made by the CMef 
Secretary and Sir John Chenny yesterday, said that the President had maintained the 
s^-respect, impartiality and dignity of the Chair. Referring to the controversy wMcl^ 
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and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. A, Mating Gyi said t^t 
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Reduction op pRissiDaNT’s Salaby 

7Ui. MARCH :— la the Council to-day, U So Nyun moved for consideration of the 
Bill for the reduction of the President’s salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
san on grounds of economy. 

It leas opposed by several members of the U Chit Elaing and 2>r. Ba 
Partly besides, Mr, .*?. A, 8. Tgabfi, vrho said that if economy were the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the reduction of the Ministers’ salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago wliich was not done. 

Tfie consideration of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 votes. Those in 
jbmw included tsvo officials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral. The Education Minister voted against the Bill The Conncil then 
adjourned till the Sih. IMarcb when it was prorogued. 


He N. W. Frontier Legblatire Conndl 


LIST OF 

1. The Hon’ble, Khan BiHAcrs, Khan 

Ghafur Khan, Khan of 
Zaida (President) 

lI^Ex^fflcio Members and Ministers 

2. Tbde Hon’ble Sir G. Cunninohanc 

3. The Hon’ble Kban Bahadur Nawab 
Sir Abdul Qatusi Khan 

III — Officials Nominated 

4. Thomson, Mr. J. S. 

5. Capt. Macann 

6. Beoale, H. 0. 

7. Colonel C. I. Brieblt 

8. Sabdab Baja Sinok 

JV — Non-officials Nominated 

9. AU iA H Nawa2 Khan, Kawabeada 

10. Khan Ghulam Rabbani Khan 

11. Hassan Alt Khan, Sultan Khan 

Sahib 

12. Khan Mauk-ur-Rahman Khan, 
Kayani 

13. Narinjan Sinoh Bedi, Baba 
14 Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan 

15. Abdul Qayum EIhan, Mr. 

16. Abdul Rahman Khan, Arbab 

17 Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi 

18. Abdur Rahim Khan, Kundi, Khan 
Bahadur 


MEMBERS 

19. Baz Muhammau Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab 

20. Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

21. Ghulam Hassan Au Shah altar 
Hassan Gul Pm 

22. Khan Sahib Hidaytxtllah Khan 

23. Khan Habibullah Khan 

24. Hamidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab 

25. IsHER Has, Eai Bahaduh Lala 

26. Karam Chand, Bai Bahadur 

27. Khuda Bahhsh Khan, Malim, 

23. Laoha Ram, Lala 

29. Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

30. Khan Mahammad Abbas Khan 

81. Muhammad Sharif Khan, Arbab 

32. Muhammad Ayub Khan, Mb, 

33. Mehb Chand Khanna, Kai Sahib, 
Lala, 

34. Hawabzada Nasrullah Khan 

35. Pm Bahhsh, Mr. 

86. Jaqoat Singh Sardae 

37. Rochi Bam, Rai Bahadur Lala 

38. Sultan Muhaidiad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

39. Samundar Khan» Mr. 

40. Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 
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EsDUCtlOK OF PrKSIDSNT’S SiliAJiY 

7Ui. MARCH r—Ia the Council to-day, U So Nyun moved for consideratioii of the 
Bill for the reduction of the President’s salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
6^ on grounds of economy. 

It ^as opposed by several members of the U Chit Blaing and Dr, Ba Mats^^ 
Partly besides, Mr. 6*. A, S. Tyabfi^ ^ho said that if economy were the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the reduction of the Ministers’ salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago wliich was not done. 

iS e consideration of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 votes. Those in 
jhmw included two oMeials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral. The Education Minister voted agmnst the Bill The Conncil then 
adjourned till the Sih. March when it was prorogued. 
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MARCH The Coimcil commenced general discussion of the Budget today. 

Mr. Malik Kkuda Bakik, Leader of the Opposition, smd that it was the fourth 
budget since the Eeforms ana the Council had done its best to do Justice to the grant 
of reforms by pointing out the defects latent in the admimstration. Although ^eir 
reimine was inelastic, the change in the method of aliocation of grants to the diffe- 
rent heads to provide more for benedceat departments was required to^ save the 
province from bankniptey. Creating new posts and eoastructing new buildings were 
the secret of deficit budgets. It was a curious coincidence that the Government 
Imnsee at Nathi^ali and Peshawar should be in dangerous condition when even mud 
huts were safe. The speaker criticised the internal administration of the Public 
Works Departments, opposed the restoration of the salary cuts, and complained agamst 
the Government's apathy towards the Council's demand as embodied in its_ r^lution. 
Slnally, he pressed for increase in the subvention by Es. 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. 

Four other members who spoke to-day criticised the Public Works Departments 
and invited the Government to check corruption. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, Deputy President, criticised the Government for not appoinEng 
sub-oommittees like other provinces to advise on the various Departments. 

Bai Bahadur Ishardas suggested embarking on the constructive policy of indus- 
trial development to increase their revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. 

Bai Bahadur Rochiram warned them agamst the gi-adual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in the revenue and urged them to be more economical. 


9tb. MARCH The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic figure of 
jEto. 1,17,00,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when the Frontier 
Ckmncil resumed general discussion on the Budget to-day. 

Fifteen speakers participated in to-day's debate, several complementing the Finance 
Member on the clarity of the Budget statement. 

Mr. Ladharam invited the Government's attention to Jail Administration in the 
Ptovince which, if properly managed, could not only be self-supporting but be a 
source of revenue. 

Mr. Abdul Gafur wanted relief for agriculturists by the postponement of the 
building programme and alleged that the incompetence of the judiciary was responsible 
for increased expenditure under that head. 

Natccdt Eamiiullah wanted the subvention to be raised to Es. 1,50,00,000 at least 

Mr. Peer Bak^h also urged increase of subvention. 

Mr. Qhulam Haider urged marketing facilities for agriculturists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting ’-and Agrioulture Depmrt- 
m^its by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not benentting 
the masses. 

Sir Abdul Qaivum Khan paid a tribute to the Finance Member for more gen^ 
lous allotment of funds for beneficent departments and suggested a united front in 
d®nanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Pears's promise made with the full authority of the -India Government 
that in matters of general administration and development, the departments of the 
Frontier would be brought to the level of the Punjab, was recced by members, 
amidst cheers. 

TbefVnnnce Member^ replying to the two days’ debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with sympathy, if not with entire 
approval. He said that the Government were working details on the basis of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


lUh. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
demands for ihe current year. 

Answering questions, Sr. Cuimingham, tiie Finance Member, informed the CJounoil 
that 15 prisoners for the various offences in connection with the Red Shirt movement 
wem still in jail. He tabled a statement giving the names, term of imprisonment, 
of tlte Penal Code or any other law under which they were iiaprisoaed, 
wave nndergmng imprisonmmit under the Criminal Law Am^idment Act: 
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Mr. Mahk Kkuda Bak$k, Leader of the Opposition, s^d that it was the fourth 
budget since the Eeforms and the CouncO had done its best to do justice to the grant 
of reforms by pointing out the defects latent in the admimstration. Although ^eir 
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9tb. MARCH The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic figure of 
Be. 1,17,00,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when the Ixontier 
Council resumed general discussion on the Budget to-day. 
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Member on the clarity of the Budget statement. 
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Mr. Peer Bak'ih also urged increase of subvention. 

Mr. Ghulam ff aider urged marketing facilities for agriculturists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting 'and Agriculture DejMifft- 
ments by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not benenttang 
the masses. 

Sir Abdul Qahum Khan paid a tribute to the Finance Member for more gene- 
rous allotment of funds for beneficent departments and suggested a united front in 
dfflnanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Pears's promise made with the full authority of the -India Government 
that in matters of general administration and development, the departments of the 
Frontier would be brought to the level of the Punjab, was recalled by members, 
amidst cheers. 

IheFinance Member^ replyi^ to the two days’ debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with sympathy, if not wim entire 
approval. He said that the Government were working detaOs on the basis of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


lltb. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
demands for the current year. 

Answer^ questions, Mr, Cunningham, ttie Finance Member, informed the Council 
that 15 prisoners for the various offences in connection with the Red Shirt movement 
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34. Srijut Rohiki Kumar Chau- 

UHURI 

25, Rai Bahadur Rajani Kanta 
Chaudhury 

26, Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra 
Bora 

27, Kumar Bhupendra Narain 
Dsb 

28* Rai Bahadur Brindaban 
Chandra Goswami 
29, Srijut Jogsndra Nath 
Gohain 

30 Srijut Kasinath Saikia 

31. Srijut Mahendra Nath 
Gihain 

32. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

33. Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

34. Haji Idris Au Barlaskar 

35. The Hon*bls Maulavi Abdul 

Hamid 

36. Maulavi Abdur Rashid 
Chaudhury 

37. Maulavi Munawwarali 


38. Maulavi Abdur Rahim 
Chaudhury 

39. Maulavi Saiyid Abdul 
Mann AN 

40. Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury 

4u Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud 
Ali 

42. Maulavi Abual Majid 
Ziaoshshams 

43. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar 
Rahman 

44. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Nuruddin Ahmed 

45. The Hon'ble Maulavi Faiznur 
Ali 

46. Mr. L. J. Godwin 

47. Mr. a. T, Halkett 

48. Mr. E. S. Roffey 

49. Mr, G. E. Rayner 

50. Mr. W. E, D. Cooper 

51. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Kanak Lal Barua 


Proceediogs of the Conocil 

BUDGET SESSIONSmLLONG^2Si^^ FEBRUARY to MARCH im 

Budget fob 193 5-— 36 

“Had sucli a state of affairs occorred in ordinary commercial 'life, tise only 
straigiitforward course woiild have "been to file immediately a petition in tie baaim- 
ptcy oonrt’*. This pessimistic note was struck by Mr. Laine, Finance Member^ while 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam Government in the Assam LegislaiivB 
uouncil which met at Shillong on the 25 tb. February under the chairmanship of Mr, 
Faiznur Ali, 

The Budget proAided for a revenue of Hs. 2^,00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Ks. 283,20,000 thus resulting in a d^cit of Els. o5^O,0CX) which will 
have to be met by loans from Provincial Loans Fund. The 5 per cent, cut on the 
salary of Government Serviints will be restored from the 1st of April. Provision for 
expenditure on election under the present or new constitution has not been made 
and will be made in due course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Government would be a little over two crores. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Hs. 2, 17, CX), 000 and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 laths. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of jute export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of which he says : “The Assam deficit has been increasing in geometrical 
pri^gression during the last three years and the revenue position of the Government 
which was bad enough last year lias grown stiii worse in the year under review, 
3he deficit of Assam which was 8 per cent, only in 1932-33 increased to 17 per 
in 1933-34, whereas in the budget for 1934-3o the deficit is nearly 90 per cent. 
At the rate at wliich the position of Assam is deteriorating it seems very probay© 
H will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the last in ia© rao©*^ 
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34. Srijut Rohini Kumar Chau- 

UHURI 

25. Rai Bahadur Rajani Kanta 
Chaudhury 

26. Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra 
Bora 

27. Kumar Bhupekdra Narain 
Dkb 

28* Rai Bahadur Brindaban 
Chandra Goswami 
29, Srijut Jogsndra Nath 
Go H AIN 

30 Srijut Kasinath Saikia 

31. Srijut Mahendra Nath 
Gihain 

32. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

33. Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

34. Haji Idris Au Barlaskar 

35. The Hon*ble Maulavi Abdul 

Hamid 

36. Maulavi Abdur Rashid 
Chaudhury 

37. Maulavi Munawwarali 


38. Maulavi Abdur Rahim 
Chaudhury 

39. Maulavi Saiyid Abdul 
Mann AN 

40. Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury 

4u Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud 
A LI 

42. Maulavi Abual Majid 

ZlAOSHSHAMS 

43. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar 
Rahman 

44. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Nuruddin Ahmed 

45. The Hon'ble Maulavi Faiznur 
Ali 

46. Mr. L. J. Godwin 
47* Mr. a. T, Halkett 

48. Mr. E. S. Roffey 

49, Mr, G, E. Rayner 

50. Mr. W. E, d. Cooper 

51, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Kanak Lal Barua 


Proceedings of the CooDcil 

BUDGET SESSlOj^^SmiLONG^2sth. FEBRUARY to MARCH 

Budget fob 1935-— 36 

“Had sucli a state of affairs occorred in ordinary commercial 'life, tfee imiy 
straightforward course would have "been to file immediately a petition in the basMm- 
ptcy conrt”. This pessimistic note was struck by ICr. Laine^ Finance Member, while 
preoeahng the Budget estimates of the Assam Government in the Assam LegislstivB 
Council which met at Shillong on the 25 tli. February under the chairmanship of Mr, 
Faiznur Ali. 

The Budget proAuded for a revenue of Rs. 2^,00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Rs. 233,20,000 thus resulting in a deficit of Es. 55^,000 which will 
have to be met by loans from Provincial Loans Fund. The 5 per cent, cut on the 
salary of Government Serviints will be restored from the 1st of April. Provision for 
ex]^n(Hture on election under the pr^ent or new constitution has not been made 
and will be made in due course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Government would be a little over two crores. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Rs. 2,17,00,000 and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 lakhs. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of jute export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of which he says : “The Assam deficit has "been increasing in geometrical 
progression during the last three years and the revenue position of the Government 
which was bad enough last year Has grown still worse in the vear under review. 
Ime deficit of Assam which was 8 per cent, only in 1932-33 increased to 17 par 
in 1933-34 whereas in the budget for 1934-35 the deficit is nearly 30 per cent- 
Atths r^ at wnich the position of Assam is deteriorating it seems very probaU© 
wm it will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the in the raoe*’ 
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3Lst MARCH The OoTuicil passed to-day the GovenuBent demands xmder land 
menue. fomts and railways. Token cuts moved by nou-offieial members were 
defeated or withdrawn. 

There was considerable heckling over a question put by Eai Bahadur EUamhar 
iHUta with regard to domicile certificates granted by the Government to people of 
oih^ provinces. Rai Bahadur Hilambar Datta asked : permanent residence with 

no int^tion of returning to the native district of the applicant, one of the conditions 
to be satisfied by an applicant for a domicile certificate ? If so, will the Government 
be i^eased to state if inquiries are made for verification of the above condition ? 

Mr. /. A, Dawson^ Chief Secretary, replied : Owning a homeste^ (house and land) 
in the province, 10 years’ residence in that homestead, and the intention to live 
therein imtil death, the conditions laid down. Children of persons domiciled in 
province are ‘ipso facto’ domiciled unless and until they clearly show their 
intention of reverting to the country from which their parents came. The Govern- 
ment have no reason to think that proper inquiries are not made by district officers* 

Mr. Kohini Kumar Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Mohendra Lai 
Gohain, Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain and others who joined in this discussion, impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of revising the present rules of domicile* 

Mr. Rcuhini Kumar Chotcdhary^a cut motion for raising a discussion on the 
remuneration and position of the ^mauzadars^ were opposed both by the Government 
and. Eai Bahadur Nilambar Batta aud eventually lost. 

2nd. MARCH :--In the Council after discussion Mr. Rohini Chotcdhury withdrew 
his censure motion on the Hon’ble Eai Bahadur P. Q, Daita^ Judicial Heinber. 

His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid. Education Member, w'as ruled by the 
President out of order. ^ 

Mr. Mahomed Mosraff^s motion for increasing the travelling allowance of Council 
members was carried by 25 to 9 votes. The Judicial Member promised that he 
wodd look for a cheaper agency in engaging lawyers in Government cases in the 
High Court of Calcutta and that he would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
High Court in Assam and he further promised to look into the question about bring- 
ing the courts in Shillong under the civil jurisdiction of the Cicutta High Court 

After some discussion the grants of Es. 18.07,300 for general administration md 
Es. 8,91,500 for administration and Es. 8,91,500 for administration of justioo 
carried, all cut motions being either withdrawn or not moved. 

4tii. March : — ^The House criticised the Government for the maltreatm^t of m?ii 
population of Shillong by the Assam Rifles* 

Maulvi Abdul Rashid Ohowdkurp moved that the provision of Es. 67,536 for the 
police force be reduced by Be. 1. In course of This speech when tiie mover was 
relemjig to the fact that assaults were made by the members of the Assam Eifies, 
llr. Btimaom said that the Gov^nmeat is aware about some incidents connected 
with^e Gurkha Sepoys of the Cantonment Mr. Dawson added that he will inform 
the House awut the incidents when proper notice is given, Sj. Rohini Kmmar 
ChowUhury in a forceful speech criticising the inactivity of the Government brought 
to the member’s notice the Gurkha ^Idiers’ attempt on two women 

^pealed to the House to support the motion. Sj. Sanat Kumar Has. while inform- 
ing the House about the assaults of same brutal Gurkha soldiers on Babu Dwiiecadra 
^Bore Sen who jumped for the r^ue of iwo Khasi women from the clutcM of 
the Gurkha soldiers at the considerable risk of his own life, the wh<de House 
shivered. Great excitement prevailed while the discussion was going on. As the 
Oovemment assured the house that they will do their best for the detection and 
p uniahTn ent of the culprits for the future safety of Civil population of Bhilioz}^. the 
motion was withdrawn. ^ 

Demand for grant of Ite. 2,407,800 for the police evoked animated dlscusskms. 
Mr. Abdur RaMd's cut motion for appointment of Sylh^ and Bengali Hindus in 
the District Inteliigence Department was carried by 22 votes against 21. 

Mr. Gopendra Dafs motion against the Deputy Superintendent of Police ai^ the 
Ii^peotor of Habiganj due to ‘lapses’ of the By* S. F. and that he was tnmsfesred 
mm black remarks. 

^ Obie/ Becreiary said that he had a good record and that he was tntt^acpsd 
m the usual course. 
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His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid. Education Member, w'as ruled by the 
President out of order. ^ 

Mr. Mahomed Mosrafs motion for increasing the travelling allowance of Council 
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Court of Calcutta and that he would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
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population of Shillong by the Assam Rifles. 

)Laulvi Abd^ Rashid Gkowdharp moved that the provision of Rs. 67,536 for the 
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referring to the fact that assaults were made by the members of the Assam Rifies, 
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Developjcekt of Silk Indostby 

Sill. MARCH:— The Council to-day approved the proposal placed before the House 
by the Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid (Minister of Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the scheme for the development of the sericul- 
toxai industry in Assam at a maximum cost to the local Government of Rs. 10,000, 
non-recurring only, be undertaken and given effect to in 1935-36. 

The ^vernment of India proposed, subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
to distribute for five years sericuitural grants aggregating to Rs. one lakh a year for 
exp^ditore between April 1. 1935 and March 31, 1926 to provinces (and possibly also 
tolndiaa States) for the benefit of the sericuitural industry in British India, The 
Government of Assam, said the Minister, submitted a number of different schemes, 
m., (1) for research, (2j production for seel on Government stations, and (3) produc- 
tion of seed by aid to private rearers. 

The Government of India having decided that the most profitable line of action is 
that adopted in Bengal, viz., aid to rearers, and that research must be niled out of 
consideration, the Government of Assam, continued the Minister, propose to give aid 
to 100 additional rearers (for instruments^ appliances, flyproof doors and windows) to 
the extent of Rs. 13,5*X> and Rs. 6.000 for microscopes and accessories as nonenrring 
grants, and propose a recurring grant of Rs. 14,574 for the fifth year. Rearers and 
weavers of Kamrup, Goal para and the Garo Hills were already awake, he said, to the 
^vantage that would be gained by expansion of their areas of cultivation by eliminat- 
ing loss due to diseased c^>coons and by local production of mulberry silk yarn, which 
would save weavers, the purchase of -.imported yarn from China and elsewhere, 

The Assam Government would ask the Government of India to meet the charge 
on buildings on account of Assam's present financial position, but if this was not 
accepted, would undertake that Assam would meet the non-recurring cost to the extent 
of B^. i0,0(X, viz., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and Rs. 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at Rs. 150 to selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 
may be available for grants to further rearers who really need them. 

Speaking on this motion Mr. Jagendranath "said the economic crisis in 

Assam could be removed if the Government would concentrate on the silk industry. He 
was of the opinion that Assamese ‘‘Moga Gudi” and ^Pat” were far better than any silk 
in the world and that the Assamese “Gudi” cloth lasts for 40 or 50 years. 

Peooramme of Road Development 

The Council passed the following resolution moved by the Hm^bU Rai Bahordur 
Frofnode Gkandra Dutta : — 

“With r^ard to road development in Assam, this Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernment of Assam that subject to the approval of^ the schemes by the Government of 
India, a programme of road improvement drawn up after consultation with the Assam 
Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Central Road 
Development account, be approved within the limit of funds to be aUocated by the 
Government of India, and mat order of priority sh^ so far as possible be shown in 
that prc^amme for each valley, the distribution of the total grant available being 
generally in proportion of two to the Assam Valley and one to the Surma Ydley,” 

ItooBHS Report Debate 

Ml. MARK : — The Council refused to consider the Government motion for consi- 
der^on of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the proposals for 
Indian constitutional reforms contained in the Government of India Bill In bringing 
this motion before the House the Hon. Mr, A. J, Laine, Finance Member, said : 
^^ese proposals are the outcome of many months of close discussion and anxious 
consideration by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
iiie Hon. Memllers are aware, were associated a representative delegation of Indian 
advisers of equally outstanding experience and ability. 

“Assam, as a prospective autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as closely concerned as any other unit with the general principles underlying the J. 
P. q Proposals. &ma of th^e general principles have no aonbt from various pointe 
of view, been persistently attacked elsewhere, but there have been importmit develop- 
ments since, and I am optimistic enough to hope that in the light of these more 
recent developments the members of the Assam Council will come to the 
otmeimaon that some at least of these criticisms have lost much of thdx sting. 
I am referring, of course, to the Secretary of State’s renewed pledge, on behalf of 

m 
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of B^. i0,0(X, viz., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and Rs. 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at Rs. 150 to selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 
may be available for grants to further rearers who really need them. 
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was of the opinion that Assamese ‘‘Moga Gudi” and ^Pat” were far better than any silk 
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Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Central Road 
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Excellency took the responsibility of refusing sanction on the ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province. Ha stat^ that the 
controversy over this question and the deep interest that was being taken in it by the 
people in 'both the valleys would necessitate, first of all, a proper enquiry into its 
various aspects by a special officer and the appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee to consider all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence 
if necessary and to make their recommendations^ to the Government, Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details of a University Bill could not be expected to 
be hammered out and" reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

His Excellency e.vpressed his disappointment over the Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from tlie select committee. It was in response, he stated, to the constant 
demand made in the Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Government had prepared this Bill and he had hoped ^at would receive the 
willing assent of the Council. The select committee had so limited ^ the operations of 
the Bill that the Government were not prepared to ^ proceed with it. His Excellency 
would not. however, accept the verdict of tne committee as final. To give the Council 
an opportunity of saying whether they agreed with the committee or not the hon. the 
Revenue Member would move for recommitment of the Bill and the Government 
would be guided in their -future action in regard to the Bill by the decision of the 
Council. 

His Excellency commended to the Council the Court Fees and Stamp Amendment 
Bills, the passbg of which, he said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was doing its best to explore its resources. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching reference to the manner in which 
the people in Assam took up the jubilee celebrations. He said: We have no great 
princes, no great business magnates, no owners of great estates. The moneys subs- 
cribed came" from the pennies or the pice of the people, even from children, boy 
scouts made a touching contribution oi a pice a head for their own celebrations and 
sent a telegram of congratulations from themselves to his Majesty and the Queen. With 
his usual graciousness his Majesty sent them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by our poverty our collections have reached a" creditable, u 
not a great, total. But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which all 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in which the cele- 
brations were taken up by the whole people.’ 

Assam Texaxct Amexp. Bill 

2Bth. MAY The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and moved that the Bill as amended be 
recommitted to the Select Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nine abstained from voting and mght were 
absent. 

Coubt-Fees axd SxA3fi» Amend. Bills 

The Hott’bie Mr. A, J. Laina next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. 3 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on the lines of ^e recent 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self-Govehnment Amend. Bills 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amendent Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam Local Self-Government Amendment BUI, 1935. Both motions were carri^. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election disputes fay laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disputes in the hands of the 
District Judge. 

Civil Couaxs Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta moved consideration of the 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment referrii^ it to select 
committee was carried, 

NoN-OrnciAL Resolutions 

29i:li. MAY : — The Council proceedei with resolutions to-day. Muhammad Ma^hrafa 
resolution as amended recommending establishment of a provincial board for primary 
e^ication with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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his usual graciousness liis Majesty sent them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by ^ our poverty our collections have readied a' creditable, 2 
not a great, total. But entirely apart irom material aspect a striking fact on which aH 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in wMch the cele- 
brations were taken up by the whole people.’ 

Assam Texaxcy Amexo. Bill 

28Ui. MAY The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and moved that the Bill as amended be 
recommitted to the Select Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nine abstained from voting and dght were 
absent. 

Coubi-Fees axd Sxa3Ip Amend. Bills 

13ie Hon’ble Mr. A. J, Lains next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. 3 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on the lines of the recent 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Selt-Govehnment Amend. Bills 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amendent Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam Local Self-Government Amendment BUI, 1935. Both motions were carri^. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election disputes by laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disputes in the hands of the 
District Judge. 

Civil Coubts Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta moved consideration of the 
Ass a m Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment referrii^ it to sdect 
committee was carried. 

NoN-OrnciAL Resolitions 

29kh. MAY : — The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. Muhammad Ma^hrafs 
resolution as amended recommending establishment of a provincial board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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Teachess’ Provident Fund 

Mr. Gopsndralal Das Ckowihury^s botli resolutions — one recommending the intro- 
duction of provident fund system for the benefit of lower primary and middle verna- 
cular school teachers and tfie other recommending the extension to Assam and Bengal 
Patni Taluks regulation (Amendment) Act 1933 under the power given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were carried without a division. 

The same member had moved another resolution recommending taking early steps 
for the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Assam whicii was 
withdrawn. 

Mauivi MamudaWs resolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
the Locid Boards for the eradication of water hyacinth was lost by 19 to 9 votes. 

State Aid To Industries 

Mnulvi Ahdur Rashid Choudhury moved tbat the Assam State Aid to the Indus- 
tries BUI 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Government’s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed he smd 
the better course would be private finance through Industrial and Commercial 
B^iks, He signified his sympathy for the objects of the Bill, 

Mr. Jogendra Qohain moved an amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was carried without a division. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

Mr. Rohini Chotcdhury then being called upon moved that the Council reaffirms 
its opinion that there shomd be no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chowdhury with- 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : ‘Prom the statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is clear that Assam Government submitted their qpimqn 
on the Second chamber without taking fresh opinion of the Councillors either indivi- 
duafiy or coUectiTely. Ve have been informed that public bodies and political asso- 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. The 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Council holds the field. They 
received the official informa^on that Government would vote on the motion though 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circumstances friends advise me to with- 
draw the motion. Besides you (president) distinctly said yesterday that the motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on the same topic was moved”. 

The statement was interrupted and the president disallowed him from proceeding. 

Egpiving to questions the Hon’ble Mr. Laine said since two floods of June Bs. 1500 
and 27 ,u 00 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and Howgong respectively and 
Rs. 20^ in Habigaaj, 5727 in Sonamganj and Hs. 26508 in Kowgong were actually 
spent 

The Education Minister replied in the native answering a question of Mr. Abdul 
ShaH^e Chowdhury whether Government intend to invite public opinion on the 
amawnant of education rules orders. The Council adjourned till the 4th. 

Einanci: Member Congratulated 

4t!i. JUNE "VThen the Council met to-day, the Hon. Maulavi Fdiznur Ali^ 
President of the CJouncil, congratulated Sir Abraham Lainp^ Leader of the House, 
on the K. C. I. E. conferred on him in the King’s Birthday Honours. Mr, E, 8, Roffey^ 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Keramat AH associated themselves 
with the remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham thanked* all those who had given him unswerving loyalty and un- 
grudging co-operation during his 35 years’ service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Bai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami and Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Moshr^ on the titles conferred on them. 

Quetta Earth-quake Condolence 

Mr. E. 5. Roffey then moved the following resoluflon which was carried 
unanimously — 

“lliis Council joins the whole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy 
for the grievous losses suffered in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that the peoifle of 
ihe jntJTOce will respond generously to the appeals for help on bdkafi of the 
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received the official informarion that Government would vote on the motion though 
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ShaH^e Chowdhury whether Government intend to invite public opinion on the 
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grudging co-operation during bis 35 years^ service in Assam. 
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NurtMin^ Khan Bahadur Reramat Ali and Mr. Earendra Chakravarty which 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as ^‘hhagidaxs’ adhikars” etc. 
from definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the dehate and Sir Abraham Laine moved a conapromise 
to be arrived at by the members of the Select Committee before the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
different meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 

6tli. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been passed. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materi^Iy impair the value of the land or render it unfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided farther that he will not be entitled, without the 
landlord’s consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved imless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy. 

Mr.^ Rohini Kumar Choudkury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but tliis move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Khan Bahadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and others. 

Mr. Earendra Chandra Ckakravarti. Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land- 
lords would suffer considerable loss. He said this ^obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Eights similar to those conceded to privileged tenants have also been ^ven, in 
Claire 14, to ryots having occupancy rights. Clause 17 of the Bill, wliieh gives pro- 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Eagi Idris AH BarlasMcar 
moved a series of amendments the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to reside their land when they requir^ it for their own purposes. He argued iiat 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to get back thdr lands when they retir^ frem service. The amendments were 
lost 

Clause 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
l)etween landlords and tenants wili have to be registered. Mr. fiirendra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanat Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenmits and landlords as they would have to go through 
ail the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by Maulavi 
Ahdur Rashid Choicdhury as that might lead to litigation. Grovernment accepted this 
view and opposed an amendment moved fay Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 

’^ith regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enhancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ improvement ie 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has been registered in 
accordance with the Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive powers of the land eaus^ or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of the improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation required for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are afeo factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury with regard to 
Assam’s azmu^ contribution for the Calcutta High Court the Hon, Rai Bahadur Promo<te 
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Nurttddifi^ Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali and Mr, Earendra Chahravarty whicli 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as ‘‘bhagidars’ adMkars” etc. 
from definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the debate and Sir Abraham Laine moved a compromise 
to be arrived at by the members of the Select Committee before the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
dmerent meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 

6tli. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Biil^ 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been passed. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materially impair the value of the land or render it imfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided farther that he will not be entitled, without the 
landlord's consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved unless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudkury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but tliis move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Edian Bahadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and others." 

Mr. Earendra Chandra Ckakravarti, Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land- 
lords would suffer considerable loss. He said this ..obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Eights similar to those conceded to privileged tenants have also been given, in 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rights. Clause 17 of the Bill, wliieh gives pro- 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Eagi Idris Ali Barlaskkar 
moved a series of amendments the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land when they requir^ it for their own purposes. He argued Hiat 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would 35nd 
it hard to get back their lands when they retirii frem service. The amendments were 
lost 

Gimse 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
Ijetween landlords and tenants wui have to be registered. Mr. JSirendra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr, Sanat Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenets and landlords as they would have to go through 
ail the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by Maulavi 
Ahdur Rashid Chowdhury as that might lead to litigation. Gh>vernment accepted tMs 
view and opposed an amendment moved fay i£r. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, 

^Yith regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enhancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ improvement the 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has been register^ in 
accordance with the Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive powers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of the improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation required for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by bim in Ms bolding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudkury with regard to 
Assam’s aonuM contribulion for me C^cutta High Court the Hon. Hai Bahadur P^mo^ 
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Tbe Indiao Natiosal Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Delhi— “16th. to 18th. January 1935 

The first meeting of the ^Torklng Committee for the Tear 1935 met at the residence 
of Br. Ansari at Delhi on January 16, 17 and 18, 1935, feabu Rajendra Prasad presided. 
The following members were present : 

1. Sardar Tallabhbhai Patel. 2. Dr. if. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu^ 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 5. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt. Oangatiharrro Deshpande, 8. Dr.' Syed ilahmud, 9. Syt. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, and 10. Acharya J. B. Xripalani. 

Syt. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Dr. Khan Salieh attended 
the meeting by inritation. 

!I5ie minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A statement of accounts of the A. L C. C. office for December, 1934 was placed 
before the meeting and passed. 

ProYinciid Contribufiloni 

The Committee considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. r^uest- 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sudden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abhyankar and Acharya Gidwani. The Committee records its apprecia- 
tion for the*^ great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the country. The Committee* conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of tlie deceased in their sad bereavement. 

PooriMt Swaraj Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuaiy has been observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Pooma Swaraj (Complete Independence) Day. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the (Congress, the proceedings for the 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promulgated by 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be taken 
to previously announced mating places and at the meetings the under-noted rela- 
tion worded* in Hindustani or the local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeches passed by the audience standing. "Wliere meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu- 
tion and inform* the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national Hag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

‘‘‘W'e remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that Complete Independenco 
is onr birthright and we shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

^*To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Non-violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

‘‘As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to 

(*) adopt and promote heai^t unity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

(f>) to adopt and promote complete abstmence from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
Uii) to promote hkndspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use jEhaddar and other products of village industries to the exclusiou of other products 
(»©) to abolish untouchabilitv 

(p) to serve the starving millions in every way we can 

(w) and to engage m sdl other national and constructive effort’’ 

m 
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A statement of accounts of the A. L C. C. office for December, 1934 wa.s placed 
before the meeting and passed. 
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The Committee considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. r^uest- 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sudden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abhyankar and Acharya Gidwani. The Committee records its apprecia- 
tion for the*^ great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the country. The Committee* conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of tlie deceased in their sad bereavement. 

Poorna Swaraj Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has been obsemed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Fooma Swarc^ (Complete Independence) Day. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the (jongress, the proceedings for the 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promnkated by 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be taken 
to previously announced meeting places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded in Hindustani or the local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeches passed by the audience standing. "Vniere meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu- 
tion and inform* the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

“"We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that Complete Independence 
is OUT birthright and we shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Non-violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

‘‘As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to 

(*) adopt and promote heai^t unity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among ail, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

{*>) to adopt and promote complete abstmence from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
{Hi) to promote handspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
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inclading election to the legislatures or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian National Congress.^ ^ / .r 

3. No disciplinary ^tion shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 

Committee or individual concerned to state its or his case and answer such charges as 
are made before the Working Committee. ^ . 

4. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may taka oogmz- 
anoe of all urgent cases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the President must be placed 
before me next meeting of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shall also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any Ocagress Executive Committees ani members of primary Committees 
within their province. In all such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber agamst whom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Workii^ 
Committee, provided that pending tlie appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to. 

6. Anv person a:rainst whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 
to the A. I, G. C. Sujh application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
General Secretary's a i dress not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appe^ed against,* provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and jdlowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 

Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. Ill of the constiim- 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to deletions in the constitutions.^ It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in the province. 

A* 1. C. C. Members for U. P. 

On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee for increas- 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of ^members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 


B«nsal Elections 

The Committee adhered to the ^interpretation adready given to Aiiicle XVHI (b) and 
{c).of the constitu^on. 

Bomm 


The Committee discussed the problem of Burma under the scheme of reforms in 
the J. P. C. Report and decided that lie Burma Provincial Congress Committee wouM 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new scheme the 
Committee was of opinion that as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefore 
no amendments could be suggested by the Congi*ess, there was no bar to Burma Indians 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally affected their position and status. 

Famine in Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving distresas 
in the famine-stricken areas in Andhra, He issued the following appeal : 

have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Rayalaseema which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province m the 
Madras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and millions of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
whai a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-.by Mr. T, Prakamm^ 
as President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prol N, G. Ranga^ 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
oemntry, and particularly the South, will respond to it with the generosity which the 
oanse demands”. 
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inclttding election to the legislatures or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian National Congress. , . . ^ , 1 . 

3. No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual concerned to state its or his case and answer such charges as 
are made before the Working Committee. 

4 When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may taka cogniz- 
ance of all urgent cases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf ot the 
Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the President must be placed 
before me next meeting of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shall also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any ODiigress Exe 2 iitive Committees ani members of primary Committees 
within their province. In nil such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber agafnst whom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Workup 
Committee, provided that pending tlie appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to. 

6. Anv person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 
to the A, I, C. C. Sujh application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
General Secretary's a i dress not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appealed against,* provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and aEowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 

Reudenti&l Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. Ill of the constitu- 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to elevations in the constitutions.^ It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in the province. 

A* 1. C. C. Members for U. P. 

On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee for increas- 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of ^^members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 


Bengal Electioxis 

The Committee adhered to the ^interpretation already given to Aiiicle XVIIL (b) and 
(c).of the constitution. 


The Committee discussed the problem of Buma under the scheme of reforms in 
the X P. C. Report and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Comnoittee wofoM 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new scheme the 
Committee was of opinion that as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefore 
no amendments could be suggested by the Gongi-ess, there was no bar to Burma Ind i a ns 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally anectei their position and status. 

Famine in Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving tiie distress 
in the famine-stricken areas in Andhra. He issued the following appeal : 

^I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Rayalaseema which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province m the 
Madras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and millions of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
whai a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-.by Mr. T. Prakammj 
as President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prof. N. G. Ranga^ 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in anotner part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
country, and particularly the South, will respond to it with the generosity which the 
eaose demands”. 
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Ktrala 

1. Syt. P. Krislina Pillaj, 2. M. P, Karayana 
Kambiar, 4. E. M. Saakaraa NamkKKiiripad. 


Menon, 3. E. C. Kimhikaiinaii 


Makakoshal 

1* Syt Pt. Ravishanker Shakla. 2. 
Misbra, 4. Pt Mabhaa Lai Cbaturvedi. 5. 
Awadesh Pratap Singb. 


Syt. Setb Govmdas, 3. Pt. Dwarka Prashad 
Syt. Ghansbyam Singh Gnpta, 6, Capt Lai 


Maharashtra 

1. Syt. S. D. Deo, 2. 
5. Syt. D. K. Gosavi, 6. 

N. n. K 

1. Dr. Eban Sabab, 


Dr. B. C. Lagn, 3. Svt. N. T. Gadgil L Sj-t. N. G. Gore. 
Syt. R. G. Jaju, T. Syt. A. V. Tiiak, 8. Syt Gokul Bbat. 

2. Sardar Earn Singh. 


Punjab 

1. Dr. Satyapal. 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Qnami. 3. Dr. Sant Ram Setb, 4. Lala Pindi 
Dass, 5. Lala" Aehint Ram, 6. Sardar Sardui Singh Caveesbar, 7. Sardar Sardul Singh, 
8. Lala Duni Chani, 9. Miister Nani Lil, 10. La’a Des Raj Mabajan, 11. Mrs. L. R. 
Zutshi, 12. Gbazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr, Mohammad Alam, 14, Lala Bbagat Ram 
Cbanana, 15. Muni Lai Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 


Sind 

1. Syt. Jairamdas Donlatram, 2. Dr. Cboitram P. Gidwaai, 3. Swami Eri sbn anan d , 
4. Swarcii Govidanand. 


Tamil Nadu 

1. Sbri C. Rajagopalacbariar, 2. Svt. S. Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bba3d:bavatb^lain, 
4. Mrs. Bukmim Laksbmipati, 3. S. Tenkatraman, 6. Syt. Audikesavelu Naicker, 
7. Dr, Gopaiaswami, Sbolavandan, 8. Syt, T. S. Avinasblingam Cbettiar, 9. Syt. E. ¥, 
Tenkatacballa Reddiai\ 10. Syt. N. Narayanan, 11. Sji:. C. Venkatran^m Naidu, IS. 
Syt Sripad Shankar. 

United Provinces 

1. Acharya Narendra Deo, 2. Sbri Chandra Bhan Gupta, 3. Syt Haribar Nath 
Sbastri, 4. Syt Mababir Tyagi, 5. Syt. Deep Narayan Yarma, 6. Sbri Erishna Dutt 
Paliwal, 7. Syt Baikrisbna Snarma, 8. iyt. Govinda Yauabb Pant, 9. Syt. Purusbottamdas 
Tandon^ 10. Syt. Baideo Cbaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basird Prasad, 12. Syt, Jugal Eisbore, 
13. Syt. Yishambhar Dayal Tripatbi, 14. Sbri Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, 15. Syt. Sampurpa 
Nand, 16. Sbri Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt Damodar Samp Seth, 18.* Syt MazaSar Hnsain, 
19. Syt. Govinda Sabai, 20. Syt Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Syt Gopal Narayan 
Saksena, 22. Syt. Bbagwandas Balendu. 

Uikal 

1. Malati Cbondbnry, 2, lingaraj Misra, 3, Nabakrisbna Choudbry, 4, Nandakishore 
Das, 5* Nilakantba Das, 6. Dib^r Pattan^, 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The terms of the new Congress Constitution required all Provincial Congress 
Committees to bold on or before the 15tb of January, 1935 their elections to A. L C. 
C, and of office-bearers of the reconstituted Provincial Congress Committees. The 
elections were held according to this time-table. The following list gives the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C. Cs. 

Ajmere 

President : Sbri Gauri Sbanker Bbargava, General Secretary : Syt, Haribbao 
Upadhyaya. Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Razmi, Syt Bisbamber Nath Bhargava. 

Andhra 

President : Sjd:. T. Prakasam, General Secretary : Syt. B. Sambamniti. Secretaries : 
Syt B. Gopalareddi, Syt. Ealluri Chendramowli. 

Attain 

President : Syt. Bismuam Medhi. Secretary : Syt Siddinath Sarma. 

Bffhar 

President : Syt Srikrishna Sinha. Secretary : Syt. Anugraii Narayan Sinha, 
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1. Syt. P. Krislina Pillay, 2. M. P. Narayana Menon, 3. E. C. Kimhikannaii 
Kambiar, 4. E. M. Sankaran ^amboodiripad. 

Makakoshal 

1* Syt Pt. Ravishanker Shukla. 2. Syt. Setli Govindas, 3. Pi Dwarka Prashad 
Misbra, 4. Pi Mathan Lai Cbaturvedi. 5. Syt. Ghansliyam Singh Gnpta, 6. Capi Lai 
Awadesh Pratap Singh. 


Muhwra%kira 

1. Syt. S. D. Deo, 2. 
5, Syt. D. E. Gosavi, 6. 

If. F. 

1. Dr. Ehan Sahab, 


Dr. B. G. Lagu, 3. Syt. X. T. GadgiL 4* Syt. N. G. Gore. 
Syt. R. G. Jaju, 7. Syt. A. V. Tiiak. 8. Syt. Gokul Bhat. 

2. Sardar Earn Singh. 


Punjab 

1. Dr. Satyapal. 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Qnami. 3. Dr. Sant Ram Seth, 4. Lala Pindi 
Dass, 5. Lala Achint Ram, 6. Sardar Sardul Singh Careeshar, 7. Sardar Sardul Singh, 
8. Lala Buai Chani, 9. Miister Nani Lai, 10. La’a Des Raj Mahajan, 11. Mrs. L. R. 
Zutshi, 12. Ghazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr, Mohammad Alam, 14, Lala Bhagat Ram 
Chaaana, 15. Muni Lai Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 


Sind 

1. Syt. Jairamdas Donlatram, 2. Dr. Choitram P. Gidwaai, 3. Swami Rrishnanand, 
4. Swami Govidanand. 


Tamil Nadu 

1. Shri C, ^^Jagopalachanar, 2. Syt. S, Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bha3d:havath^lain, 
4. Mrs. Bukmim Lakshmipati, 5. S. Tenkatraman, 6. Syt. Audikesaveln Naicker, 
7. Dr, Gopaiaswami, Shoiavandan, 8. Syt, T. S. Avinashiingaia Chettiar, 9. Syt. K. Y, 
Tenkatachaila Heddiai\ 10. Syt. N. Naravanan, 11. C. Tenkatran^m Naidu, 12. 
Syt. Sripad Shankar. ' ‘ 

United Provinces 

1. Acharya Narendra Deo,^ 2. Shri Chandra Bhan Gupta, 3. Syt, Harihar Nath 
Sh^tri, 4. Syt. Mahabir Tyagi, 5. Syt Deep Naravan Tarma, 6. Shri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, 7. Syt Balkrishna Sharnia, 8. Syt. Govinda Taliabh Pant, 9. Svt. Porushottamdas 
Tandon, 10. Syt. Baldeo Chaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basini Prasad, 12. Syt, Jugal Kishore, 
13. Syt. Tisbimbhar Dayal Tripathi, 14. Shri Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, 15. Syt, Sampnrna 
Nand, 16. Shri Sri Pra^sa, 17. Syt. Damodar Samp ^th, 18.* Syt. MuzaSar Hnsain, 
19. Syt. Govinda Sahai, 20. Syt. Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Syt Gopal Naxayan 
Saksena, 22. Syt. Bhagwandas Balendn. 

Vital 

1. Malati Chondhnry, 2. lingaraj Misra, 3, Nabakrislma Choudhry, 4. Nandakishore 
Das, 5. Nilaiintlia Das, 6, Dibakar Pattanaik, 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The terms of the new Congress Constitution required all Provincial Congress 
^mmittees to hold on or before the 15th of January, 1935 their elections to A. L C. 
C, and of office-bearers of the reconstituted Provincial Congress Committees. The 
elections were held according to this time-table. The following list gives the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C. Cs. 

Ajmeru 

Pj^esident : Shri Gauri Shanker Bhargava, General Secretary : Syt, Haribhao 
Upadhyaya. Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Razmi, Syt Bishamber Nath Bhargava. 

Andhra 

o Fr^asam, General Secretary : Syt. B. Sambamuiti. Secretaries : 

Syt B. Gopalareadi, Syt. Kalluri Chendramowli. 

Afiam 

President : Syt. Bismiram Medhi. Secretary : Syt Siddinath 

Bffbar 

President : Syt S ri k ris haa Sinha. Secretary ; Syt Anugrah Narayan Siahsu 
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CONGRESS Aff£Vnim m ASSEMBLY 

AdjoarDment Motions 

Two adjournment motions were tabled bv the Congress Partjr, one in connection 
with the Government circular over the All-India Tillage Industries’ Association and 
another for the detention without trial of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
waa talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion by 53 votes to 54, 

Presidential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Asj^mbly, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured C2 votes as against 70 
secured by Sir Abdiir Rahim, a member of the Independent Muslim Party, AH 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

IndO'British Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Khud&i-Khidmatgars 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Elindai 13iid- 
matgars by 74 to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows 

^The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove^ or cause to be^ removed the ban on the Bhudai- 
Khidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier -Province,"’ 

Assembly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the debate on the J. P. C. Report was different from that followed in the provincial 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from taking part in the 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their proposi- 
tion for the consideration of the Report But for this intervention the unambi^ous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not "‘to proceed 
with any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved by -Mr. Jinnah. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
fiae acceptance of the Communal Award. The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinny’s amendment, and was lost, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party, After the 
Congress amendment was lost, tiie Congress group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussalmans and the Government. 

The second and thii*d clauses were put together as being an entire dternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah" s amendment was as follows : — 

1. "^That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. ^As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as* it includes various objection- 
able features, particularly the estabhsbment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordinyy 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Execntive and Legislature ineffective and therefore nnless these objectionable features 
are removed, it wiS not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. ^"With reject to the scheme of the Central Government, called ‘All-India 
Federation’ this House is clearly of (minion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 
unacceptable to the people of flritish India and therefore recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges "that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contain^ in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna- 
tive scheme was treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, as 
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Adjournment Motions 

Two adjournment motions were tabled bv the Congress Party, one in conneciioii 
with the Government circular over the All-fndia Tillage Industries’ Association and 
another for the detention without trial of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
was talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion by 5S votes to 54, 

Presidential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Assembly, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured C2 votes as against 70 
secured by Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the Independent Muslim Party. AH 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

IndoBritith Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Kbud&i-Khidmatgart 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Eliudai E3iid- 
matgars by 74 to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows 

^The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove or cause to be removed the ban on the Bhudai- 
Elhidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier -Province,” 

Assembly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the debate on the J. P. C. Report was different from that folloVed in the provincial 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from taking part in the 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their proposi- 
tion for the consideration of the Report But for this intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not “to proceed 
with any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved by -Mr. Jinnah. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the jBrst part relating to 
me acceptance of the Communal Award, The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinny’s amendment, and was lost, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After the 
Congress amendment was lost, the Congress group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussalmans and the Government. 

The second and thu-d clauses were put together as being an entire sJternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah’ s amendment was as follows : — 

1. ‘^That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. ^As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as it includes various objection- 
able features, particularly the estaolisliment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordin^ 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Executive and Lemslature ineffective and therefore unless these objeciionable features 
are removed, it wiJi not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. "With respect to the scheme of the Central Government, called ‘AH-India 
Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 
tmaccep^ble to the people of British India and therefore recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges 'that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contain^ in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna- 
tive scheme was treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, as 
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President of ea^jli Provincial Board, who in his turn is to se1e<?t not more than 
fifteen members for his BoHri of whom five shall be wboletime workers in the 
Harij an cause. All pr ^; •' rh-^ shall vest in a permanent Trustee or 

Trustees appoint*? 1 by the Pl>-* lent of th?' Cenr^al Botri. The oifiee-bearers, agents 
and members of the C-nrral r’>? rr'-nu:i.il B ^wU anl r)mn!l-:n?e3 have each to sign 
a pledge and have -'cne .Inanlo? Harljan <ennee naTn*=^i by him and 

^proved by or on Icdivf of ! ’< Pr»;ul. Ther*^ are in all 21 Provin'dal Boards of the 
Sangh with‘ 179 di.Nrri:r ml 154 Tlak C:nv'ultc£-es. 

i/5-97-34 

This year, as dca'ag th.' !a^t s’-'e'-lal importance has been given to educational 
advancement. The Central Bo^rl took upon itself the Jurv of srautiug scholarships 
and aid for col’eninr? smiles uni tli 3 Pjovltulal Boit'ls con .out rated on the award of 
school scholarships. 

Against 4?: slho'’s o' his: the B:ir.l Ins 910 s/non working Bus year, an 

increase of Sj per ecnr. Tn? m^’il atmoi,.!!!!,? Ins swelh-I to 24.S'2-i and the total 
annual expenditure w. IS R^. 75 Si4-T2-4*s', The number of nigii-t schools is propor- 
tionately very largo?, au l o'l: of schoo’s only 535 are day schools. 

'^Industrial Homes'^ 

Tlie Saugli Ins this year taken a iefinite steps to ameliorate the economic conation 
of Harljaus A ::im’*er of “lu lu^trial Homes" have been started in some provinces. 
The most iuv: ovnut of these is the Huuri Shala at Karachi, started out of the 
munificent gift of Rs, 5301>0 by the M'^hatta family. The Subarmati Ashram has got 
a tanning and Cacppal miking section which t.irks out on an average 800 pairs of 
cbappais"' and 3>D pairs of shoes monthly. 

Welfnrs work for the year 19B3-S4 

The total number of ohl wells to which access of Hariians has been secured is 170, 
and the total number of new webs built for their use is SO. Temples thrown open to 
Hariians number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value of medi- 
csal aad rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
i^Rs. 10,683-1-3. 


GandhijTs tour 

The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gandhiji which commenced 
on the 7th Xovemberl 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 1934. This 
tour was a success in many ways. It was a remarkable personal victorv for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. S.21,179-15-11 excluding expenses collected in about 8 
months, the lar^rest collection in a province Rs. 1.16.458 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest ooliectioh in a city Rs. 702w-15-8 was in Calcutta. 

Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 212.323-9)4. The urdinarv collecfious during 
the Tear were Rs. 51.S55-9-10. The GanHii Recovery Felicitation Fund of 
Rs, 20,199-3-7 has been merged into the general fund and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

Daring the vear the total expenditure of the Head Office was Rs. 1,05,865-0-11)4 
oat of which fis. 93 .COO was grants and advances to Provincial Biards. Direct 
grants to institutions amomited to Rs. 1,649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48,016, on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work Rs. 2.02.658. Thie works ^ out as IS.S and 74 per cent 
respectivelv. This is an advance considering that the limit ^ of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 60 per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at the last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. The considerable reduction of expenditoe under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to Oandhiji’s tour and partly due to instructions 
issaed to that efiect by the ‘Head Office and rigidly enforced at the time of sanctioning 
gnmts. 
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President of ea^jli Provincial Board, who in liis turn is to sele^it not more than 
fifteen members for his Bo^ri of whom five shall be wboletime workers in the 
Hari] an cause. All pr'^i shall rest in a permanent Trustee or 
Trustees appoint? I hj thv? Piv^’ lent of th?" ContTitl B:ari. The oS-e-bearers, agents 
and members of the Central. t'>? rr-rlu:!,!! B ':r'-U ani Comnilrtees have each to sign 
a pledge and liave t,, -c-.me 'Iev:Co? Hirljau ^'enCee natn*=^i by him and 

^proved by or on Icdrvf of ! '< There are in" all Ci rrovin<;ial Boards of the 

Simgh with 179 dL^tri-.t rJ 154 Ti’ak CrmoCtcees. 
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'^Industrial Homes'' 

Tlie Snngh lias this year taken a definite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
of Harijans A ::r;nher of “Inlu^trial Homes'* have been started in some provinces. 
The most irur errant of these is the Hunri Shala at Karachi, started out of the 
munificent gi:: of ElS. 53 0>'} by the M'^hatta family. The Sabarmati Ashram has got 
a tanning ahi Caoppal making section which t.ir’ns out on an average 800 pairs of 
chappais and 393 pairs of shoes monthly. 


Welfnre work for the year 19,93-84 

The total number of ohl wells to which access of Hariians has been secured is 170, 
and ^the total number of new wel^s built fcr their use is S3. Temples thrown open to 
Harijans number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value of medi- 
cal axd rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
i^Rs. 10,683-1-3. 


Oandhijis tour 

The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gandhiji which commenced 
on the 7th Kovember, 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 1934. This 
tour was a success in many ways. It was a remarkable personal victorv for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs, S.21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was collected in atont 8 
months, the largest collection in a province Rs. 1.16,458 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest ooliectioh in a city Rs. 70263-15-8 was in Calcutta, 

Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs, 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs, 212.323-9^. The urdinarv collections during 
the y^T were Rs. 51.S55-9-10. The Gandhi Recoverv Felicitation Fund of 
Rs, 20,199-3-7 has been merged into the general fund and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

Daring the year the total expenditure of the Head Ofiice was Rs. 1,03,865-0-1154 
out of which Ks. 93000 was grants and adyances to Provincial Beards, Direct 
grants to institutions amomited to Rs. 1,649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48,016. on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work Rs. 2.02.05S. Thie works out as IS.S and 74 per cent 
respectivelv. This is an advance considering that the limit of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 60 per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at the last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. The considerable reduction of expenditui'e under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to Ganihiji’s tour and partly due to instructions 
issaed to that efect by the Head Office and rigidly enforced at the time of sanctioning 
fCEvnts. 
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Shankerlal Banker, (8) 83. Laxmidas P. Asar. Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju shall be the 
first president and treasurer and Sj. J, C. Kumarappa the organiser and secretary. 

Alter the expiry of the term of ofidce of the fet Board of Management the snc- 
ceding Boards shall be electe^i every three years by ordinary members of at least 
three years’ standing from among themselves.' Each inember of the Board shall be 
jointly and severally responsible for enforcement of policy of the Association 
shall, therefore, be expectel to the best of his ability when the Board is not in session 
to n^roeont and enforce its policy and programme within his or her sphere of 
influence. 

Ordinary Members 

Any person, who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed, recommended by a 
member of the Board of Management and whose admission is approved by the said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

Agmts 

Agents may be se’eeted out of the ordinary members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts an^ shall be chosen for their knowledge of 
the area of their 'jurisdictions and for their organising ability' and influence within 
their areas and sh^l be subject to bye-laws defining their duties. 

Honorary Workers 

Honorary workers shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board of Agents. Such workers shall perform 
some tangible service of the Association. 

Paid Workers 

Paid whole-time workers shall be chosen by the Board or persons duly au^orised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whole time and 
attention to the work 0! the association. 

Any person,^ who sympathises with the object of the Association and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Hs. 100, shall be an associate and one who pays 
a inmp sum of Rs. 6.000 may be enrolled as a life associate. Advisers shall _ he tho^ 
who consistently with their ‘ pre-occupations agree to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the association whenever consulted. 

Powers and Duties of the Board of Management 

Ihe Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the aseociaBon 
and shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly^ enrolled mem- 
bers, provided the total strength does not exceed twenty. It shall maintain proper ^ks 
of acootmts which shall be duly audited and which shall be open to public inspection. 

Bye- Lutes 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the dae carrying 
out of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of the then 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to the constitution with excep- 
tion of the clauses relating to the object and trustees. In the case of these two 
daases a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the members of the Board of 
Management will be required to make any change. 

The following shall be added to the bye-laws. Bye-law No. 11- Every ordinary 
member of the association shall send to tSe Secretary a report of the work done by 
him every quarter so as to reach the central oSice not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from ^y 
orain^v member, such a member shall cease to be a member of the association, 
il^ery honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall' send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Pules of A. I. F. J. A, 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board of Management of the A. I. T. I. A. 

(D To begin with, the ^ent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
dnm Of by the Central Omce. After he has made a fdr start with the Centm 
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POOENA SWAEAJ BAT CBLEBEATIONS 


B 

Badnera (Amraoti), Bagarmau (Unao), Bagraya (Aligarh), Bahaiipur (Aligarli), Bakhara 
(Sahahad', Bairampui’, Baksora (S^anthal Parganas), Barahiya (Monghyr), Balapur (Akola), 
Barthacia, Bariarpur (Monghyr), Bankiira, Bapatla, Barisal, Basim, Begusarai (Mojigyr), 
Benares, Bezwada, Bhahhna, (shaliabad), Bhandara, Bliojpur (Bijnore), Bikramgau] 
(Shahabad), Blantia (Shahabadj, Bholpur, Bombay City, Buldana, Burrabzar B. C. C. 

C 

Calcutta (North), Calcutta (Central), Calcutta (South), Calicut, Chanda, Ohandina, 
Chandpur (Bijnorel Chapra, Cliengadu, Chircandi, ( bingUpet, Choimk .(Aligarh), 
Ohoupathy, Cocanada, Coimbatore, Comilla, Coiijeevaram, Guddapah. 

D 

Dadar, Dalla, Balsingsarai, Banda (Behra Bun), Barblianga, Behra Bun, Belhi, 
Beoghur (Santhal Parganas), Bhampur (Bijnore), Bharapiiram, Bindigul, Boiwala (Behra 
Bun), Bongargaon (Akola), Biimka (Santhal Parganas) Burgawati (Sahabad). 

£ 

Eilore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etawah), Etah. 

F 


Perozepur, Fethpur (IJnao), 


G 


Gaura (Shahabad), G^a, Ghatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas), 
Godda (Santhal Parganas) (jola (Lakhimpore), Gondia, Go]}alganj, Gudivada, Guntur .9 


H 


Haldwani (Naini Tal), Hapur, Harrya (Basti), Hathras (Aligarh) 
Hinganghat, HoogMy Howrah, Hyderabad iSind). 

I 


ITivarkhed (Akola), 


Indupur (Monghyr), Intur. 


J 


Jagdishpur, Jaoobabad, Jharia, Jammalawadhya. 

K 


Kalamb (Yeotmal), Kolwari (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karam'a (Akola), Kampteo, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kelod, Khagab, Khagna, Khamgaon (Buldana), K.handwa, Kharangna, 
Khanhai-a (Santhal Pai’ganas), Kotri, Kulpahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusxnil (Santhal 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahore, Larkana, Lakhout (Behra Dun), Lucknow, Lyallpur. 

M 


Madras (Andhra B. 0. C.), Madura, Malioba {'Hamirpur), Makoor (TJnao), Mamr<’Zpur 
(TJnaoi, Mana (Akola). Mangalore,^ Mannargudi, Mohkar (Buldana', Mithi, Monghyr, 
Moradahad, Morshi, Motihari, Miirtisapur (Akola), Musalijiatam, Muttra, Muznffarpur. 

N 


Nagapaliam, Nakhti (Santhal Parganash NamakhaJ (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik, 
Nator, Nemmore, Nidubrolu, Noakhali, Nuzvid. . ^ 

P 

rn Banhan (Unao) Patna, Peddap^^^^ Foramher, 24 Parganas B, 0. 

a, Pilibhit, Pipragautam (Basti), Pollaohi, Poona, I?ranimandal (Bana), i^urnea, Purulia, 
Purwakhas (Unao), Pusao (Yeotmal). 


R 

^dh;Aera, EMpur, Kaiamtmdry, Mbari, Eamtek, Eantanpur (Santhal Pai-ganas), 
Ejshikesh (Dehra Dan), Eudam (Aligrah). ^ 

. S , 

Saiarmpnr, Salem, S^ea, Santa Graz, Sarba (Santhal Parganas). Sasni (Aligarh), 
Sattenapalh, Sabaer, Semria, Shahpiu’ (Aligarh), (Shahabad) Shikapur, (Shahbad) 
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chary Building and other similar buildings and institutions are under Government 
occupation. 

‘•In the District and sub-divisional towns Curfew order, the prohibition of cycling 
by Bhadralong youngmen and the keeping of the identity cards by all persons between 
the ages of 15 and 30, as also the order to report all their movements to the Police 
are still in force. 

“Route marches of soldiers, with occasional house-searches still contimie. A net- 
work of what are called anti-terrorist leagues have been started throughout the district 
and officials and certain non-officials are holding meetings preaching not merely against 
the misguided activities of the terrorists, but also against all Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Midnapur resisted the imposition of these Boards in 1921 by offering 
Satyagraha.” 


DISTRESS WARRANTS IN BEHAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was recently attached by the Government on the strength of warrants issued for 
realisation of fines which were imposed on them in addition to sentences of imprison- 
ment .in 1932. In every case, the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under- 
gone the additional term of imprisonment iu default of payment of the fine. In reply 
to the protests of ^e parties the Police officers engaged in the attachments are re- 
ported to have invited them to file suits to establish their claim. In the meantime in 
several oases the property attached was put to sale. 


UNITY TALKS 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which could re- 
place the so-called Communal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
bickerings could enable the country to present a united front proceeded for more 
than a month between the t ongress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and -Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23 
last and were resumed from February 12, after a short break in the first week of 
February. They terminated on March 1, 1935. 

. - Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinn^ were concerned the prolonged negotations had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and left to themselves they would 
Mve reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. But their attempt to make others outside the 
two organisations agree to the same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah have issued the following’ joint statement ; 

“We have made an earnest effort to find a solution of the communal problem, 
'TOich would satisfy ail the parties concerned. We regret that in spite of our best 
efforts we have not been able to find such a formula. 

We realise that communal harmony and concord are essential for the progress of 

the coimtry, and we can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt more fruitful, 

Sd. RA.JENDRA. 'BnxSkD 
Sd. M. A. Jinnah 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The All India Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on April 24 and 25, 1935 
Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. Except the North-West Frontier Province, ierala* 
Berar and Burma, all the other Congress provinces were represented, ^ 
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and for indefinite periods of a large number of the youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
source of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support. 

3Ms Committee is of opinion that it is high time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its fufi sympathy in their affliction. 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. 0. 0. to prepare a list of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of^ detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families ana report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control of the Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivariim 
including children and patients. This Committee _ hopes that leaders of all communities 
will realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans suon frenzy. It appeals to all to take enective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

10. Indian States 

This Committee declares that the interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 26 
1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. ^ The following members were present: ’ 

Bardar VaUabbhai Patel, Mi*s. Sarojini Naidu, Bhri C. Rajagopalaohaiu, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. F. Nariman, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadharrao 
Deslmanae, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Bhri Surendra Mohan Moitra 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shri Ravishanker Shukla 
attended the meeting hy invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were confirmed. 

The statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to Marcli, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head "Miscellaneous”. ^ 


Estimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of the A. 1. C. C. office till tJio end of 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 


1. Establishment ... ... 7(X)0 

2. Postage and Telegrams ... 9(X) 

3. Stationery and Printing ... ... 2900 

4. Travelling expenses ... ... 2300 

5. Rents and taxes ... . 640 

6. iWiitare ... lOOO 

« - - 1000 

8. Miscellaneous ... 9 qO 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... aoo 

10. Electric Installation 250 


Note : — ^Under the head Stationery and Printing 
following over and above the usual publications : — 


Total 16,960 
provision has been made, for tlio 
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and for indefinite periods of a large number of the youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
source of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support. 

3Ms Committee is of opinion that it is high time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its fufi sympathy in their affliction. 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. 0. 0. to prepare a list of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of^ detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families ana report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control of the Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivariim 
including children and patients. This Committee _ hopes that leaders of all communities 
will realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans suon frenzy. It appeals to all to take enective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

10. Indian States 

This Committee declares that the interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 26 
1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. ^ The following members were present: ’ 

Bardar VaUabbhai Patel, Mi*s. Sarojini Naidu, Bhri C. Rajagopalaohaiu, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. F. Nariman, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadharrao 
Deslmanae, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Bhri Surendra Mohan Moitra 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shri Ravishanker Shukla 
attended the meeting hy invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were confirmed. 

The statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to Marcli, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head "Miscellaneous”. ^ 


Estimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of the A. 1. C. C. office till tJio end of 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 


1. Establishment ... ... 7(X)0 

2. Postage and Telegrams ... 9(X) 

3. Stationery and Printing ... ... 2900 

4. Travelling expenses ... ... 2300 

5. Rents and taxes ... . 640 

6. iWiitare ... lOOO 

« - - 1000 

8. Miscellaneous ... 9 qO 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... aoo 

10. Electric Installation 250 


Note : — ^Under the head Stationery and Printing 
following over and above the usual publications : — 


Total 16,960 
provision has been made, for tlio 
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2. Despatol by tbe primary committees of lists of qualified 

C’ongress memoers ^ . 

3. Eeoeipt by the P. C. Cs. of above list from Primary 

Commitees 

4. Eeoeipt by the A. I. 0. 0. office of above lists from the P. C. Cs. 

5. Despatch by the A. I. 0. 0. office of figures of proviaoial 

quotas of delegates 

6. Election of delegates in districts 

7. Eeoeipt of names of delegates by P. 0. Cs. from districts 

8. Eeoeipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0. office from 

the P. 0. Cs. 

9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

10. Eeoeipt in the A. L C. 0. office of results of voting in the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Congress to meet ordinarily at the end of February, 

Change of Provincial Headquarters 

"With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless the previous sanction of the "Working Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The ("ommittee directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to place their application befere the Committee for 
sanction. 

Rules of Procedure of A, I. C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula- 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. : — 

1. The A. I. C. 0. may be summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. 0, shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

^ 4. The A. I. C. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Com- 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Business Etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. C. 0.. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 

©itiier substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 

Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Eesignation from the A. I. 0. G. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. i ). 0. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. 0. 0. by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 


13th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 
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2 . Despatcli by tbe primary committees of lists of (jualifled 

3. Receipt by the P. 0. Cs. of above list from Primary 
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4. Receipt by the A. I. 0. O. office of above lists from the P. 0. Cs. 

5. Despatch by the A. I. 0. C. office of figures of provmoial 

quotas of delegates 

6. Election of delegates in districts . j-r-i. 

7. Receipt of names of delegates by P. p- fi^m districts 

8. Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0. office from 

the P. 0. Cs. . A, -o A 

9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President ^ 

10. Receipt in the A. I. 0. 0. office of resulte of voting m the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Congress to meet ordinarily at the end of February, 

Oh&nge of Provinciol Headquarteirs 

With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless the previous sanction of the Working Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The Committee directed that provincial committees reqmrmg alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to j^aoe their application hefere the Committee tor 
sanction. 

Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula- 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. : 

1. The A. I. C. 0. may he summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the working 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. 0, shall be issued at least fifteen days 

before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. , . , , i, . . 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 

summoning an emergent meeting. , ^ 

4. The A. I. C. C. shall meet on a joint reqiiisition addressed to the Working Com- 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 


Order of Business Etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. . ,, , . , . 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. C. 0.. other than 
^ose of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the d^ate. 

Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. 0. C. shall be placed before the Presidont who will 
accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. ^ ). 0. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. 0. O. by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committeo by 
election from among themselves. 
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Recommendations for A. 1. C. C. 

The Committee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the proceedings 
of the A. I. C. C. which were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 : — 

“I appoint Sriyut Sorendra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut Purushottamdas Tandon as 
members of the working Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopalachari”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR 

From the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shii Rajendra Prasad, 
has undertakan a tour of some of the Congress provinces with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
the need of constructive effort at a time when ike nation had suspended Civil Dis- 
obedience activities. The fight for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gained. If the Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 
part in the next phase of the national struggle, it must built up an organization at 
once eflSlcient and capable of bearing strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended that 
me whole of the national 'Week would be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 
But unfortunately owing to a sudden breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
be dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

week of April, however, the President visited .Tubbulpur in connection 
with the meeting of the All-India Confess Committee and has since then visited the 
provinces of Berar, Karnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one after another. In 
Berar, the President had to perform the opening of the Berar Provincial Political 
Coi^erence held at Akola presided over by Pandit Govinda Vallabh Pant. Similarly, 
m Karnatak he opened the ppceedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore presided over by Shriyut Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

• course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 

m the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 miles by car apart irom the 
^ute tra-versed by train. Most of the places visited were villages where a Congress 
President is said^to have gone for the first time. The following extracts from an 
imerview mven hy the President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 
effect on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. He said : — 

^ strenuous time. During my tour, I crossed and re-crossed the beauti- 
T and covered, I believe, more than 1,500 miles inoai*. 

I addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a large, number of workers in Berar, 
^arnat^, other parts of Maharashtra. In the Congress province of Karnataka, I 
included the Mysore State, and the small, hut the beautiful province of Coorg. In 
Matoashtra, I included some of the Maharashtra States. 

given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
towns but in small teluka towns and even in the wayside villages are any indication 

enthusiasm fo^r the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
1 say without any hesitation that the provinces I have visited are full of it..^' 

^ :~‘‘Some of the places I visited have had very hard 
Civil Disobedience movement, but I found them none the worse for 
jQ enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some attempt 

havA^ ^®st be palliative and people 

^ Wesson has been learnt to a 

extent, and it rests with the workers to impress it still further on them.” 

thA +n during which 

M^arashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag- 
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Recommendations for A. I. C. C. 

The Committee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the proceedings 
of the A. I. C. C. which were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 : — 

“I appoint Sriyut Sorendra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut Purushottamdas Tandon as 
members of the working Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopalachari”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR 

From the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shii Rajendra Prasad, 
has undertakan a tour of some of the Congress provinces with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
the need of constructive effort at a time when *^e nation had suspended Civil Dis- 
obedience activities. The fight for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gained. If the Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 
part in the next phase of the national struggle, it must built up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of bearing strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended that 
me whole of the national Week would be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 
But unfortunately owing to a sudden breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
be dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

week of April, however, the President visited Jubbulpur in connection 
with^ the meeting of tl^ All-India Confess Committee and has since then visited the 
provinces of Berar, Karnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one after another. In 
Berar, the President had to perform the opening of the Berar Provincial Political 
Coi^erence held at Akola presided over by Pandit Govinda Vallabh Pant. Similarly, 
m Karnatak he opened the pmoeedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore presided over by Shriyut Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

• x? course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 
in the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 miles by oar apart from the 
route tra-versed by train. Most of the places visited were villages where a Congress 
President is said^to have gone for the first time. The following extracts from an 
imerjiew p'^en by the President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 
effect on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. He said 
4^,1 w ^ strenuous time. During my tour, I crossed and re-crossed the beaiiti- 
ful Western Ghats ^veral times, and covered, I believe, more than 1,500 miles in oar. 
I addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a large, number of workers in Berar, 
Karnat^, ^d other parts of Maharashtra. In the Congress province of Karnataka, I 
included the Mysore State, and the small, hut the beautiful province of Coorg. In 
Matoashtra, I included some of the Maharashtra States. 

given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
^ small toluka towns and even in the wayside villages are any indication 
of the genuine enthusiasm for the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
I say without any hesitation that the provinces I have visited are full of it..^’ 

‘ — places I visited have had very hard 
Civil Disohedienoe movement, but I found them none the worse for 
jQ enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some attempt 

havA hf M ^®st be palliative and people 

\ ^ lesson has been learnt to a 

extent, and it rests with the workers to impress it still further on them.” 

thfl during -which 

pur M^arashtra and the Congress Prowinoes of Nag- 
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ARRESTS & OONYICTIONS 


30S 


Searches, Arrests and Convictions 


Campaign of Searches against Socialist Parly 

The PoHce and the 0. I. D. in Bihar, Lahore and Delhi were recently biwy in 
coBn6ctioii with, soarohos of rosidoncos of pooplo coniiBctod with tho bocialist J: arty# 
In Bihar it turned out to be a hunt for socialist literature. Eren stanctod books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. Tlie Proceed- 
ings Book of the Kisan Sabha-a Peasants’ organisation, and all papers connected wall 

the activities of the organisation were seized. . i in i i 

Simultaneously searches were carried out by the Police at half a dozen places 
at Lahore. Four persons were arrested in connection with Socialist^ activdies. ihey 
raided the places on the strength of warrants issued under the Criminial Law itoond- 
ment Act and the Press Act. The arrested persons include members of the Punjab 

Socialist Party and the Balbharat Sabha. , , 

Similarly, the office of the Delhi District Congress Committee and nalt a (lozon 
other places were raided by the Police at Delhi on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 
with the distribution of the Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 
Silver Jubilee and posters issued by the Praja Mandal (peasants’ organisation). 

Eighteen Months’ R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Seii-Gupta was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta on a charge of delivering a seditious 
speech in Cornwallis Square on December 24 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. 

2 Years* R. I. for Sedition 


Syt. Shirdhar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

Congress Worker Arrested 

Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addressing a public meeting at Bhubaneswar held in pursuance of the aiJpeal 
issued by the Congress President for the observance of the Dotenues’ Day. The Presi- 
dent of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police was also reported to have seized all papers foimd in possession of the 
President and all articles in place of meeting including henches. 

Internment Orders in Chittagong 

Some 150 young men of Chittagong were ordered to remain interned in their homes 
for a month, infnngement of the order making them liable to a punishment of six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Congress Worker Interned 

Mr. K Sanyal, a Congress worker, was arrested on the Gth, instant, and served 
with an internment order prohibiting him from leaving the Faridpur Distriid.. 

Arrests under Terrorist Suppression Act 

The special police arrested Jitendra Nath Karmakar of Dinypur, Bachanlal, an em- 
ployee' of E. C. Kahanohand, 212 Cross Street, Calcutta, Surj Ram Toli of Koshoria in 
Matihari District, Saraju Earn Ghatwar of Parais in Dumka 'Dist., and Baldeo IJazam 
of Mahua in Muzaffarpur District under section 81 of tho Bengal SupjirosKiou of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1932-34 and the Darjeeling Deputy Commissioner’s Order dattMl 
March 18 for coming to Siliguri without necessary passport. Tho arrested persons wore 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial servants of their employees and oviclently Jiad no 
knowledge that the district of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for tho Hindus. 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all tho police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congress 
organisations in the district. 

The circulation enjoined the police officers to note the number of Congrciss organi- 
sations in their respective jurisdictions, whether those organisations possessed biiihlings 
of their own, the total number of Congress members, tho addresses of workers, llie 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities and tho progress of work in 
the villages. 
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suoli person shaU, if so required, afford all reasonable 

ing^“4eaer Chperson is a slndn Voun| J°nSv •- ^ 

idlatity oard required by these rules, to the following ofS-oers, namely . 

(i) all Magistrates : — _ ; 

(ii) all Commissioned Military officers, and - * i o -u T-Mo-r^aAfAv av TTfiad 

(in) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Snh-Inspectoi or iieaa 

^ ftUuoh person, if travelUng in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause® (a) of this order, stop such ■''eh'ole or ca^e it to bo 
stopped and afford to the officer such facilities as are_ mention^ in that clause. 

^e public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Act XII of 1932, 
anv officer referred to in clause (a) of the above order has power to reqmre 
^omrooh officer on reasonable grounds suspects to be acting or font to i^ 
■maTinflr prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 

may further arrest and detain such person. ^ t • a rtA»rtAi'«n*‘nfr 

3. No Hindu young person shall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 

with* the following conditions, namely 

(a) the young person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her- 
self, each certined by an officer of the district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, A^istant Su^pennteudent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 9 r (in Calcutta) of Deputy Commissioner of 

Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police; ^ ^ ^ . va *1 ^ 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge heioro 

proceeding to his destination. i n i 4 . 1 ,^ 

(c) on arrival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 

officer in charge of the special police posts which will bo situated at those places, ana 
shall apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 
authorising the young person to enter the district : v i. x« * 

(d) in order to obtain such pass the young person shall supply the omoer in 
charge with one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 

he attached to the pass ; . , 1 • 

(e) the young person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a dook 

naainxained for the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 
officer in charge) such particulars of the young person’s identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may be reijuired by the officer in charge ; and shall sign 
(or, u ifiiterate, attest by thumb impression) such entry. ^ ^ ^ ^ . t 1 

4. No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com- 
plying with the following conditions, namely : — 

(a) the young person, unless in possession of a valid pass, shall be in possession 
of and carry ^ identity card issued by the officer in charge of the police-station at 
Siliguri, Teesta Bridge, Kurseong, Darjeeling or Kalimpong •, 

(^b) when applying for an identity oard, the young person shall produce the pass 
ohtmed at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge and shall also supply the officer-in-charge with a 
second photograph certified in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order S or 
by an officer in charge Daijeeling district of rank not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of Police. The second photograph will be attached 
to me identity card. The temporary pass will be retained by the officer in charge and : 

(c) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a vaiid pass or identity oard held by suen 
person. 

5. ^ Every owner, or occupier in control of any hospital, sanitarium, school, hotel, 
boarding house or^ hostel shall without delay supply to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police s^tion fdl particulars of the arrival or departure of any Hindu at or 
from^ such hospital sanitarium, school, hotel, boarding house or hostel, and if so 
required by the officer in charge, any further information within his knowledge relating 
to such Hindu. 

6 . The Deputy Commissioner may by order in writing exempt any person from 
all or any of these orders : 

^ Pfoyiaed that such exemption shall be conditional on the person exempted carrying 
with him the written order of exemption and producing the same when required to do 
so by any officer entitled under these rules to require proauction of a pass or identity card. 
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ing wheXr such person is a Hindu , young person m POSse^ion of the pass or 
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(iu) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Suh-Inspector or Head 

^^^such person, if travelling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called ^ 

any ofSoer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and afford to the ofidoer such facilities as are mention^ m ihat clause. 

^e public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Act XII of 1982, 
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officer in charge of the special police posts which will bo situated at those places, ana 
shall apply to suoh officer for aud obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 

authorising the young person to enter the district : t i xc • 

(d) in order to obtain suoh pass the young person shall supply the of^oer in 
charge with one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 

he attached to the pass ; . i. i • u 

(e) the young person shall enter in writing at the special police post m a Dooic 

maintained for the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 
officer in charge) such particulars of the young person’s identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may be required by the officer in charge ; and shall sign 
(or, if ifliterate, attest by thumb impression) such entry. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com- 
plying with the following conditions, namely : — 

(a) the young person, unless in possession of a valid pass, shall be in possession 
of and carry ^ identity card issued by the officer in charge of the police-station at 
Siliguri, Teesta Bridge, Kurseong, Darjeeling or Kalimpong ; 

(b) when applying for an identity card, the young person shall produce the pass 
obtmed at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge and shall also supply the officer-in-charge with a 
second photograph certified in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order S or 
by an officer in charge Daijeeling district of rank not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of Police. The second photograph will be attached 
to me identity card. The temporary pass will be retained by the officer in charge and : 

(c) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a valid pass or identity card held by such 
person. 

5. Every owner, or occupier iu control of any hospital, sanitarium, school, hotel, 
boarding house or hostel shall without delay supply to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police s^tion full particulars of the arrival or departure of any Hindu at or 
from^ such hospital sanitarium, school, hotel, boarding house or hostel, and if so 
required by the officer in charge, any further information within his knowledge relating 
to suoh Hindu. 

6. The Deputy Commissioner may by order in writing exempt any person from 
all or any of these orders : 

^ Pfoyiaed that such exemption shall be conditional on the person exempted carrying 
wi^ him t^ written order of exemption and producing the same when required to do 
So by any officer entitled under these rules to require production of a pass or identity card. 
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sympathy with persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Regulations of 1818. I have also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Detenue Day was intended to protest against 
the detention of large nmnher of persons without trial by a coui*t of law and without 
any opportunity being given to them to meet^ any charges that the Government may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man should be held to be innocent until he has been proved to be guilty, 
and_ the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all the more 
merely because the number of persons so detained is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has extended in many cases to 
years. ^ The sympathy^ which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has been intense 
and wide-spread and it is but natiu’al that the country should demand their release or 
in the ^ternative an open trial in ordinary courts of Jaw. The Day was fixed to give 
expression to this feeling. It was also intended to collect funds for the relief of the 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in manv cases were the sole or 
principal bread winners for them . As the ^ Government themselves recognise this 
action was actuated by purely humanatarian motives and the funds collected would be 
spent strictly for the purpose mentioned. The sympathy expressed with the cletenues 
toeir families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
tably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
tne Government and the Government are themselves to blame for it as they have 
detained them without trial. They cannot deprive the Detenues of this sympathy by 
preventing Its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial,' if they are 

releas© tiiGni and ai'Q convincGd about th© strength of thoir cfiS6. 

The b^ of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on otlier 
provinces to make ^e appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that colleo- 

tions should be made only on 19th, May and I hope earnest efforts will be continued 
in that direction, ^ 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies to Army Department 

T , 1 ?^ a motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdlntry, Deputy Leader of the 

supplies to the Army [department by re- 
aucing Its demand to Re. 1. The motion was earned by 79 against 48 votfis 

AT, Mangal Smgh, a Sikh member from the Punjab agreed with the armiment 

&X^rIv to ^ thWilishToTps^L'S tW£' 

todfa^ officers he talks with Indian soldiers and 

m Knew that they were smarting under the stamp of inferioritv 

m. Totte^am said Government never thought of compleMy^lAdianiztoff armv 
so the departoent could not be blamed for not pursuinJ tS tioHcv pfe 1 ewofpl’ 

jmeuans were ht mr leading the army and then only could the proposal of abandonmenf 

seriously considered. tL Hoiise wL T no mood 
to entertain any such plea aud the motion was carried as kated above ’ howovoi, 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

Adjournment Motion 

"“Lut aZfJZ i' ““ «"»s 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 
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and their families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi" 
tably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves to blame for it as they have 
detained them without trial. They cannot deprive the Detenues of this sympathy by 
preventing its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial, if tiiey are 
not prepared to release them and ai’G convinced about the strength of their case. 

ban of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on otJior 
Provinces to make the appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that collec- 
tions should be made only on 19th, May and I hope eaimest efforts will be continued 
in that direction,” 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies to Army Department 

On a motion moved by Mr, Abdul Matin Cbowdhury, Depu^ Leader of the 
Independent Party, the Assembly refused supplies to the Army Department by re- 
ducing its demand to Ee. 1. The motion was carried by 79 against 48 votes* 

Sardar Mangal Singh, a Sikh member from the Punjab, agreed with the argnunent 
that it was an insult to Indian soldiers to he told that British troops formed the back- 
bone of the army in India. He said that from personal talks with Indian soldiers and 
Indian ofiB.cers he knew that they were smarting under the stamp of inferiority. 

Ml*. Tottenham said Government never thought of completely Indianizing the army, 
so the department could not be blamed for not pursuing that policy. He, however, 
assmed the House that in 1952 the department would he in a position to say whether 
Indians were fit for leading the army and then only could the proposal of abandonment 
of British recruitment he seriously considered. The House was in no mood, however, 
to entertain any such plea and the motion was carried as stated above. 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

Syt. Bhulabhai Desai’s motion to reduce the demand of the Executive Council to 
one rupee was defeated by the Assembly by a majority of two votes. The result was 
achieved by some Muslim members of the Independent Party voting with the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of the Party. 

Adjournment Motion 

adjournment motion, moved by Mr. K. L. Gauba, ‘Over the Karachi firing w'as 
carried in the Assembly by 67 votes to 52. 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 

Sir James Grigg announced in the Assembly (25th. March) that the Governor- 
General had restored the cuts made by tlie Assembly ^on the demands on the Railway 
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I came into contact with aU the leaders of Indian .opinion who h^ ton a ^ 
interest in the subject, I had the privilege of being instmcted by the Leadei of the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best irformed Indian on the Sooth /fnoanque^ 

T alio had on delektion to South Africa an ex-President of the OongrMS. i naa 
touoh wi^ ae K Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Imperial Citaenshm 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The Nafaona s 

Press invariably supported me. But inspite of .all this support, I had athiev^ omy 
very minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with &e nmerous 
failures Though I had not gained, I had not lost in my time, and all my colloa^iios 
wked as one team and supported me. The Seo^tary of State too>ad us, 

What was the failure due to ? Sir Fazl-i-Hussam s ^swer is illuminating. He 
said — ‘Hhe task was a hopeless one, as there^ was a conflict of interest. India is a 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 

Asiatics.*’ 


Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 .the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for the transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing tho 
Salt Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skins proposed to bo abolished in tho 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearly 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was carried by 
61 votes to 60. 


Reduction of Postal Rates 


The following three amendments with regard to this were carried by tlie Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on lett6rs not exoooding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding ^ and a half tolas to one 
and a quarter anna. 

2. Shri B. K. Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and one anna respectively. 

3. Mr. P. E. James’ amendment reducing the rates on Book, Pattern and Sample 
packets as follows : ' 

Por a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight oxceedittg 
two and a hgJf tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European oloo and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against the Government. 

Raising of Income-Tax Level 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to tho Finance Bill purporting 
to relieve persons having an income below Rs. 2,000 from income-tax assessment 
His point was that the decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per year was 
an emergency imposition and should he removed when the salary cut had boon 
restored. 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy’s Message to the Assembly on Finance Bill 

The President, Sir Ahdur Rahim, read the following message from tho Governor- 
General 


“The Finance Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained provisions designed to 
reduce Nation to the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and 
incidentally to provide some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on tho 
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I came into contact with all the leaders of Indian opinion who had taken a keen 
interest in the subject, I had the privilege of being instructed by the^ Leader of the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best informed Indian on the South African question. 
I also had on delegation to South Africa an ex-President of the Congress.^ I had 
touch with the Right Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Inmerial Citizenship 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The Indian Nationalist 
Press invariably supported me. But inspite of ^ all this support, I had achieved only 
very minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with the numerous 
failures. Though I had not gained, I had not lost in my time, and all my colleaguos 
worked as one team and supported me. The Secretary of State too had backed us/’ 

What was the failure due to ? Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s answer is illuminating. He 
said — ‘^be task was a hopeless one, as there was a conflict of interest. India is a 
p^ of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics.” 

Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 .the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for the transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing tho 
Salt Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

^ Shri A. Iyengar moved tha-t^ the duty ^ on skins proposed to bo abolished in tho 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearly 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was carried by 
61 votes to 60. 


Reduction of Postal Rates 

tDie following three amendments with regard to this were carried bv the Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not exceed ing one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding g and a half tolas to one 
and a quarter auna. 

Z Shxi B. K. Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two nice and one aima respectively. 

3. Jlr. P. E. James’ amendment reducing the rates on Boole, Pattern and Samulo 
packets as follows : ' ‘ 

two^Sd\\¥toS ERiding 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

the European Woo and several nominated 
members combmed with the opposition as against tho Government. 

Raising of Income-Tax Level 

P- amendment to the finance Bill purporting 

His ndnt 2.000 from incomo-tax assossmo^t 

m pomt was &at lie decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per voar was 

Jmposibon and should he removed when tlie sal^ Lt Iiad bZ 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy’s Message to the Assembly on Finance Bill 
Genial Kahim, read the following message from tho Oovornoi- 

The^fin^ce Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained nrovisions drtsi/moH 
reduce t^bon to ae maximum extent possible witWn X existC roamSti^ 

inoidentaUy to provide some benefit to thi agrioulS^by remoSg^Kroa S 
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The oTiltivators of Kanara had had a hard lot to contend with for many years 
past and it is on record that so far back as 1831 there had been a severe no-tax 
campaign in the locality. It is said that originally North Karwar (KarwarJ and South 
Kanara (Mangalore) had formed parts of one district, and that subsequently the Gov- 
ernment split them up into two, tacking on one part to the Bombay presidency and 
another to Madras. 

Ths two Talukas of Siddapur and Ankola in the district of Karwar wore 
the centres of the no-tax campaign in 1932-34. 

The suffering of the peasants being very acute, the Council of the Karnahik P. C. C. 
appointed a Committee with Shri Gangadnarrao Deshpande as Chairman to tour tho 
affected areas and submit a report. The report of the Committee more than confirmed 
the accounts about the pitiable condition of the heroic peasants. 

The Committee contemplated two kinds of relief, temporary and permanent Tem- 
porary relief was to be in the nature of food and clothing to be given immediately 
to utterly destitute families. ^ Permanent relief was the securing of lands and houses 
for those who had lost their all, so that they might have shelter and something to 
labour upon for theii* livelihood. 

The Committee appointed two ^ local Committees, one for Siddapur and another for 
Ankola for the organisation and distribution of relief. The rate of immodiato relief was 
fixed at -rupees two to three for adults and a little less for children per montJi. Only 
snch families were chosen in both the areas as had absolutely nothing to fall back 
upon. The Committee also decided to support by grants the two relief Ashrams at Karwar 
and Shimoga for sheltering the children of tlie destitute farmers of Siddapui*. 

The Committee had several schemes of permanent relief none of which could be 
properly undertaken on account of inadequacy of funds. The Committee, however, 
has been helping tlie peasants to the utmost of its capacity in the following 
directions : (1) Assistance to ryots^ incapacitated by old ago ; (2) Securing lands to 
certain destitute and ^ helpless families ; (3) Helping and encouraging peasants to 
migrate ; (4) Securing garden lands for Siddapur peasants. 

SM 'R. R. Biwakar and Shri B. P. Karmarkar, the Secretary and a prominent 

of th^^ Kanara Earners Relief Committee, tiavo been recently 
prohibited by theJBistrict Magistrate of Kanara by an order under Section HI of the 
Specif Powers Act from entering the district. They liavo tlius been deprived of the 

v^o^^^e^^ost thei^al?^ iiecessary humanitai'ian help to tho unfortunate cultivators 


HARIJAN SEWAK SANGHA 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Hariian Sovvak San.^h was Imhl In 
Calcutta on Apiil 27, 28 and 29, 1935. oowax oansft was Jioiu m 

The following among the more important resolutions adopted by tho Committoo 

1. Calcutta Tannery 

^^^tage Tanning Institute opened by tho T5(ni<'’al Proviiirinl 
Board at Calcutta be also used as a Training Centre for master tann Vw 

course of training should he extended from 12 mouths? tn .md that tho 


years on a reasonafle monthly sala“fer trailing 

40 
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THE ANTI-COMTONAL AWARD CONFERENCE 3l4(o) 


Hakim Ajmal iThan a Hinda ? I was present when he repudiated with warmth if not 
scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Muslims that while retaining weightage in other 
provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by statute in Bengal and the Punjab. 
He cried that a proposal so manifestly one-sided and so utterly unreasonable hurt his 
self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly dissociate himself from it. Why then 
are the poor Hindus singled out for blame ? 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the 
assurance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they ^ need not 
yield to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. If in a stiit 
before a court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any 
reason is biassed in his favour, would he ever oomejto terms with the^ defendant 7 Tho 
judge might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject matter of the 
dispute is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, hut if the plaintiff has xmson 
to e^ect a decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any part 
of his exaggerated claim ? In the present case the British Government encouraged the 
Muslim deputation of 1906, the Yioeroy committed himself against territorial and in 
favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the othei\ side, 
— fact almost without the other party knowing what was happening, — agitation in 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed 
unreadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation 
committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would bo kept xip 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their Iqavo— 
as if no non-Muslims had a stake in the country, — and Muslims of Nationalist opinions 
were kept at arm's length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conforonco. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here: 

am charged with being a oommunalist. Who am T ? I am a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form? No. Do I want a separate electorate? No. Do I want reservation with 
or Without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids shonld not bo 
^yen to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am, I am ready to 
take my chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority which has 
no oonnaence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. And yot it 

while I, a minority who wants no protection, am held 
up as a oommunalist I ? ^ , 


The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com* 

® majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa- 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 

Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 

SSritv BrotectioT^ nn as nationalists and object to measures of 

bS W the But I ask, first, whether the Bintlus of 

whefher harl community in their respective provinoos and 

in those verv conoessipM such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 

ftev afe ihl Eritt whether Hindus whore 

those nrovinces to the adequate representation of minorities in 

tight compartments oe™ to the division of tho electorate into wator- 

K SffhSfn common register, and reserve for minorities which are 

they are efeoted but^tha^mav°?.nf\®®*‘*® adequate number to ensure not only that 
usLve joiS el6cteratet\^d^T t’’® Jegislaturl Let 

tellow4eWtes tbS i’® the name of you all, 

support, as^t has had siL^^^llffi *t provinces shall have our 

tom of proteoaon for majorities. ^ minorities as it is absurd 

Bengal Congressmen re: the so-called Award Was 
cation from Genoa-- ^ B“bhas Bose^s communi- 

op&ySng^th?c“Ssmir‘*in'’BenS*^’j^^^ is practically no difference of 
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The Anti-Commaoal A^ard Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 23rd. February 1935 

The All-India Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Conference opened at New Delhi on the 
23rd. February 1935. About 1,500 men and women of aU communities, mostly Hindus, 
and Sikhs were present, among them being most Nationalist M. L. A’s, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. Chari,* Raja Ghaznafar AH Khan, Mr. Hossain Imam, Raja Narendra Nath 
and Th^ore Chanddan Singh, president, All-India Gurka League. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed Mr. Chintamani to the chair and Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Mi*. Ramanand*^ Chat ter jee and Mr. Abdus Samad seconded and 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Abdus Samad said, that there was nothing objectionable from the Muslim 
point of view in Mr. Chintamani’s views. Therefore he was the fittest person to preside. 

Messages wishing the conference success were read from Sir Hai’i Singh Gour, 
Mr. Tambe. ex-Governor, C. P., Mr. Kelkar, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Raliaram 
and Mr. Das, leaders of Christians of Lahore and Bihar respectively and others. 

The Welcome Addeess 

Dr. A. C. Sen^ Chairman, reception committee, read the address welcoming the 
delegates. In the course of his speech Dr. Sen said : — 

Communal electorates in India date back to 1909 when separate electorates were 
provided for Mahomedans who retained their right to vote also in the general electo- 
rate. The Aga Khan deputation in 1906 and the Amir Ali deputation in 1908 
demanded separate representation for Mahomedans as a result of which the Morley 
Scheme for a joint electorate and reservation of seats was turned down. In 1916 
came the Luclmow Pact which embodied an agi*eed settlement between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities. It provided for separate electorates for Mahomedans who 
ceased to vote in general constituencies. The Muslims were represented thi’ough 
special electorates in the provincial legislatures in the following proportions : — 

Pumab one-half of the elected Indian members. 

U. P. 30 p. c. ; Bengal 40 p. c. ; Bihar 25 p. c. ; C. P. 15 p. c. ; Madras 15 p. c. ; 
Bombay one- third of the elected Inaian members. 

It provided that one-third of ihe elected Indian members in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Councii should be MusHms elected by a separate Mahomedan electorate. 

The Lucknow Pact formed the basis of communal representation in the October of 
1919 providing for separate electorates for separate communities and separate 
interests. 

The Simon Commission in 1930 recommended the continuation of communal elec- 
torates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in the absence of a new agreement, with 
no statutory majority in Bengal or the Punjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in Bengal and the Punjab. It further did not provide for a separate electo- 
rate for the depressed classes but allowed representation to them through reservation 
of seate. ^ The despatch of the Government of India on the report of the Simon 
Commission agreed with the Commission in this respect and recommended communal 
electorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adeq[uate representation only for 
depressed classes. 

Encouragement xo Communalists 

The Government of India, however, were in favour of giving a larger percentage of 
seats in the legislatures Hian those recommended by the Commission. The All-India 
Muslim Conference ®elhi) encouraged by this partial surrender on the part of 
the Government of India pitched its demand still higher and asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates ; an adequate share of Muslims in the public 
services : adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, religion etc,, 
making Bind a separate province ; 33 per cent Muslim representation in central legi- 
slatures, etc. In 1931 the working committee of the Congresss after the lapse of 
Nehru Report assured the Muslims and Sikhs full satisfaction in arriving at a settle- 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931 sat 
but failed to find a common formula. The Consultation Committee later in Delhi met 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the communities to come to an agreement 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


A GrEA.T OA.NKEB 

Communalism ia a great caiiber which is 

It has been the perpetual stumbling block in the path of national prog of 

be a sui'e menace to the working of any constitution based upon the pi ino i 

deiMcraoy^and gi^j, ajl domestic diflerences, de^nv 

stand tc^ether as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common aesnny. 


The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by the President, Mr. 0. Y, 
Chintamani : — 

I thank you for the honour you have done me and the confidence you have roposod 
in me by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I realize my ros- 
ponsibilitv in the difiacult situation ..in which for no fault of ours \ye find oursolvos 
placed. Nothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there Jiaci 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all arc for national unity and communal 
concord as ends in themseleves not less than as means to the larger end ot bwara] 
for the Motherland. It would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. Unfortunately, however, wo sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a^ roalizatiou of the 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to winch it is 
their pride and their honour to belong, were au unpardonable crime, wlioroas a d(3mon- 
stration which the like object made by any nou-Hindu community — excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs— was nothing but an intelligible and even coramoiiclable expression of patrio- 
tism. Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer- 
ous but artificially multiplied section who have come to be known as the dopressod 
classes as thereby it is thought that they can he kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The meaning and purpose of the attitude of impatienco, suspicion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not oliscure. vVo 
know where we stand and what we stand for and moan to adhere to our (jonvictions 
and our principles, say what ill-wishers will, and we shall carry on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by the antics of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism by declining to figlit communalism. 
Let it not be thought that we lull ourselves into the self-comforting belief that siujcoss 
is within easy reach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstacdoH 
which keep success distant from us and of the hard and weary and thankless effort 
that is the heavy piice that has to he paid for its acliievement. Our Conforonco to-day 
in this imperial metropolis— -I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects — ^is evidence of our determination not to accept settled facts wlien they remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us trumpet-tongnod to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo wrong and to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc- 
cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to be the effort 
which will be crowned with success. I do not exclude the possibility of ultimate 
failure. But what is success V A beautiful and meaningful definition of the word is 
that it is hut the name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, does not 
succes lie in the moral qualities that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 

f enerate and to quicken into action ? In any event our Duty is clear and plain, 
umbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow the Divino toachiiig— 


‘Communal Awakd’ A Misnomer 

Ladies and gentlemen, we who are assembled -here are delegates to the All-India 
Anti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer 'Or a terminological 
inexactitude but the responsibility is not ours, we have loyally copied ilie error of oiir 
rulers ! The decision of his Majesty’s Government in England against whicii wo protest 
and which we decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and thet'cforo docs 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

How could the head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capaci^ ? Suppose his colleagues in tiieSGoverament did not approve of his ‘awai'd’ liow 
could it he carried into effect ? Consultation by him with his coll(3aguos and the 
approval of his ‘award’ by majority of them would in any case be a condition prcj- 
cedent of the annonnoement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is one of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining the views of the 
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A Great Canker 

Communalism ia a great oaiiker wMoh is eating into the vitals of the body 
It has been the perpetual stumbling block in the path of national progress, ancl iR 
be a sui’e menace to the working of any constitution based upon the prinoipios o 

democracy and nationalism. i . 

I appeal to all the communities to sink all domestic di^erenoes, close up the ^anKS , 
stand together as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common ciestiny. 

The Presidential Address 
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Ohintamani : — 

I thank you for the honour you have done me and the confidence you have roposod 
in me by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I realize my roB- 
ponsibilitv in the difldcult situation dn which for no fault of ours we find oursolves 
placed. Nothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all arc for national unity and cornmunal 
concord as ends in themseleves not less than as means to the larger end of Swaraj 
for the Motherland. It would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. Unfortunately, however, wo sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of^tho 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it ib 
their pride and their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, whoroas a d(3mon- 
stration which the like object made by any non-Hindu community— excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs — ^was nothing but an intelligible and even commendable expression of patrio- 
tism. Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer- 
ous hut artificially multiplied section who have come to he known as tlie clepressod 
classes as hereby it is thought that they can he kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The meaning and purpose of the attitude of impatioiico, suR[)icion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not oliscuvo. Wo 
know where we stand and what we stand for and moan to adhere to our (lonvictionB 
and our principles, say what ill-wishers will, and we shall carry on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by the antics of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism by declining to fight communalism. 
Let it not he thought that we lull ourselves into the self-comforting holiof that siujcosh 
is within easy reach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious ohstmdoH 
which keep success distant from us and of the hard and weary and thankless effort 
that is ^e heavy price that has to he paid for its achievement. Our Conforonco to-day 
in this imperial metropolis — ^I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects— is evidence or our determination not to accept settled facts when thoy remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us trumpet-tongnod to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo wrong and to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achievo immediate or easy suc- 
cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to be tho effort 
which will be crowned with success. I do not exclude tho possibility of ultimate 
failure. ^ But what is success V A beautiful and meaningful definition of tho word is 
that it is hut the name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, docs not 
sucoes lie in the moral qualities that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 

g enerate and to quicken into action ? In any event our Duty is clear and plain, 
umbly and reverently to hear in mind and to follow the Divino toachiiig — 

‘Communal Award’ A Misnomer 

lUdies and gentlemen, we who are assembled -here are delegates to tho All-India 
^ti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer 'Or a tormmologi(Jal 
inexactitude hut the responsibility is not ours, we have loyally copied the error of our 
rulers ! The decision of his Majesty’s Government in England against which wo protest 
and which we decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore tloos 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

How could the head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capao% ? Suppose his colleagues in tlielGovemment did not approve of his Vawa]'<r liow 
could it he carried into effect ? Consultation by him with his colloagiicH and the 
approval of his ‘award’ by majority of them would in any case be a condition pre- 
cedent of the annonneement of his awajd. The Secretary of State for India is one of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining tho views of the 
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Countess who was the consort of the Viceroy who was the antiior 

thft first to formulate and put forward thoir 


that there is a general belief tueiu auo - -o- cn^rwh r-iii fiil to koo 

ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord £ i efTu '- 
his lordshins’ evident satisfaction at receiving a request foi a sy.stem ot ck i.timi i iii i. 
ms lorasmps eviuBu^^^^ — „i, +i,ft mnd of the reforms then on.imswl i- Mr. 


taau7“cSMto“und7"mV^^^^ of ^ roforms ‘hon 

Bno&n in his life of Lord Minto qudted from a letter of Lord .Mm W s y 
the Muslims were as far as he could go in understanding orioiitals, 

■Nra+ifmfll nnnoTfisa never auoroved of the electoral arrangornonts bioiig it ii , , ,^ 


lysim ™ pmi.t.a in, in 

some provinces to local bodies, and Congress itsolt so far lost liojm of sii ross iii 
TOdoing the mischief that it compromised with evil in 1016 by giving its consent fo the 
scheme of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, who became fsecretm'V of 

months later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of sonarato electorates, but did not 
thiiik that tliGy could so bshiiid tli© a^rGBrncut in that bclifilf boiwtuui (vOU^m.’Sn *inu 
the Muslim League. Among British officials in India at the tim(3 iUm) was nn unatii- 


is useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. Tlio (iOUHiHjUcuc.cM llui 
Luclmow Pact of that year are a warning which it is not prudence to (itsr(.‘gar(l, of l lie 

ViQo-l^ rIckTOQ ■»4TtT*QO •frATvi -fthr flirt mtiVrt Krt.nrtilMU’ find ft,'iwnin#f t/tilfi 


unwisdom of hasty departures from principle 
"Well did the poet and prophet of Indian nati 


iple for the salco of seeming and pastiin/j gain, 
nationalism say— 


If something is sincerely believed to bo wrong, to yield on that, point for the sake 
of compromise does not in my opinion make for ti lasting peace. ^ Con<!<\s.sion to tinjtiHt 
demand and undue advantage, wnother personal or communal, is e(pmlly a mistaken 
policy. It only whets one’s appetite and makes one clamour for mertj and iti the end 
we are left just from where we started or the position buoiomes mm worsf;. Tln» 
Lucknow Pact was a mistake. No such short out nas the eluinee of uehieviug a heltef 
result to- day. Dr. {Robindranath Tagore) 

I am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at muje imsiHMlulmm and 
irreverent, is forced to the lips when one hears solemn asHC3verations of complete 
British disinterestedness in the treatment of India’s communal proldoin. Mr. Uoklml 
once said to me ; ‘‘He makes a mistake who thinks that India’s political sfrugglt^ is a 
duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triangular tiglit among tint 
British, Hindus and Muslims.” He added that Euclid’s proposition was not i(*Hs true in 
politics than in geometry, that any two sides of a triangle at‘o gnailin- than the thinl 
The natural thing would be for Hindus and Muslims to make common <aiuso in thn 
service of their common Motherland. Hnfortixnately this has nor always huppomMj : I 
will not panse to attempt an apportionment of blame for tho regnd.tJihlt^ n*sult, An*! 
human nature being what it is, the third party, eager to romaiu tlicir adverse posses- 
sion, have acted as interest dictated. Every student of Indian politics know.s what wjui 
said by writers like Sir John Strachey and Sir Lopel Griffin, Lord Elphinsfotic fhivern- 
nor of Bombay, said more than eighty years ago, ^^Dmida ct wnwra wm; the old 
Homan motto, and it should he oui*s.’ Mr. Mamsay MacDonahl Ijimsidf, in his un re- 
generate radical days of publicist— he was not then tlie nominal head of a torv vehajt 
National Government— called attention, in his Awakening of India f.o fhe mispieion 
Si influences have been and are at work on tho part of the (ifivicnments ' 

that Mahomedan leaders have been and are inspired by certain British oditrials, ami 
that these ofiffoials have pulled and will continue to piiil wires at Simla and in London 
and of malice afore^ougflt sow discord between the Mahomedan and Hindu commiuii- 
ties by showing to the Mahomedans special favours. 

Lord Olivier said after a term of office as Secretary of State : 

No one with a close acquaintance with Indian affairs will be pnipanid to tlcnv that 
Qu the whole there is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour of tin/ 
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Coimtess 1^110 1785 ths coEsort of tli 0 Viceroy who was the axithov o£ tlio ®V'l* "The 
Maioinedaiis were the first to formulate and put forward thoir aspirntions, wr(»tH 
Lady Minto. In her diary of Oct. 1, 1906, the fateful day of the liistorui depututifjn 
headed by his Highness the Aga EDian, she made a^ long entry from wuudi i 
quote an extract. (See app. I.) Whether the Deputation was spontau(?ons or 
suggested, cannot be positively affirmed by me ; it should bo said, however^ 
that there is a general belief that its father was a high-placed officer of tluj Oovorn** 
ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord Miuto’s speetdi cjiu fail to hoc 
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mous opinion in favour of the scheme. I myself lioard one of tln^m, who lias since 
risen to a very eminent position and but lately retired, say to his collcagitcs of one of 
the Montagu committees of 1918, ‘‘How can you expect ])cop]o to whom yon give 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come torwanl and snrnnidcr it‘V ft is 
not in human nature to do so”. What Mr. Montagu and [jord Chelmsford would havc^ 
proposed, consistently with their publisliod opinion, in the al)K(ui(aj of tlm Coiigross- 
Leagne agreement of 1916, is one of the unrecorded secrets of history about which it 
is nseless for us to speculate at this distance of time. Tiio (iouscrpuuic.oM (d Urn 
Lucimow Pact of that year are a warning which it is not imndeuce to disr(.‘gard, of llio 
mwisdom of hasly departures from principle for the sake of seeming and pastiin/r gain. 
Well did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say — 

If something is sincerely believed to bo wrong, to yield on that, point for flu^ .saki^ 
of comproimse does not in my opinion make for ti lasting peace. Coiujossion to tiniest 
demand ^d imdne advance, whether personal or communal, is (Mpialiy a mistiikim 
pohey. It only ^ets ones appetite and makes one elumour for more tintl in the mul 
we are left ]ust from where we started or the position IxKJomes oven worsts Tht» 

SfC- “ ’S.* 

^ I am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at once hK*r(‘flnlmis /imi 

solemn asstiverations of cnmphdi* 
communal probloiti, Mr. (toklnil 
’ -n a mistake who thinks that India's polititsil sfnieido W n 

duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triangular 

?n'h+f/?Q added that Euclid’s proposition was not ioss Into in 

J5ides of a triangle ai‘o gn‘ali5r thim Vhn third 
would be for Hindus and Muslims to make common cause in fh^ 
service of their common Motherland. Unfortunately this Inis nor alwivs IcnitwHn u . i 
mil not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for tlm ro^o’cHaido V inii * i 

third party, t liii; 

Wiui 


that these offioials have pulled and will coiitini,« +n ^ * 'j!" utt'l 

and of malice aforethougnt sow discord bstwAAn tiin^i\/r<i) junl m itiijiiluit 

ties by showing to. the ftored^rgeJS7avou?| Mahomedau and Hindu 

^rd Ohvier said after a term of office as Secretary of Stato : 
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(or diplomaniacs if you will), I utter the deliberate conviotiou that the Hindus have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it was not their sinis- 
ter object at any time to heep down non-Hindus and grab at everything for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours suoh ah nnheighbourly 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we do not apologizo for him Our 
policy is ‘Live and let live’. "We wish all communities well, we wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and we want Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the communities that together make up the groat Ituiiari 
nation. "Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when he 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Muslirns that 
while retaining weightage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed hy 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly ono-sided 
and so utterly unreasonable hui-t his self-respect as a Muslim and he wouhl openly 
dissociate himself from it. "Why thenjare the poor Hindus singled oxit for blame V 


The truth as T see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed bocaus(} of the assti- 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not yield 
to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell mo this. If in a suit bofdrt^ a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that tlio trying judge for any rtjason is 
biased in his favour would he ever como to terms with the defondaiit V’* The judge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff Jias reason to expeei, u 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any ])art of his exag- 
gerated claim ? In the present case the Biitish (Government encouraged tluj Muslim 
deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and iti favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hoar a word on the other side,— in fact 
almost without the other party Icnowing what was liappening,— agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Socrotary of State beti*ayed tmrondi- 
ne^ to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse amtui-ion oom- 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would ho lvto)l up for us 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by tiuur leave-- as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in the country,— and Muslims of Nationalist opinion.s were 
kept at arms length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conforonco. Tliat at lonst 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table CoriforoTUie wet‘e not eom- 
pletely ^en by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at the Hoeond 
Round Table (Gonfereiice, and in what light it was viewed by their sympatliciio .Mtdvcs. 
was revealed in .^ extraordinary document that unexpoctedly saw the light of dav in 

March 1932, much to the embarrassment of Sir Edward Beuthall and omiallv U> 

disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics sonic Ifindti 
members of the Round Table Conference mig’ht have made, it is idle to lltnio t lo 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of tiio absence of a agreed settionuuit 

injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindir ioaders 
revered leader Pandit Madan Moliaii Malaviya dedi- 
cated the best part of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity (JonfnrmuM* wlioi’o 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which miglit replace the so-called award As 1 
happened to be among those wlio took a small part in the deliberations, I (-an 
to tlie extreme-yes extreme, no smaller word will be an ox^ac^fc SmJd 
aimefy shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenarian Viiiai’uLdiav- 
ach^mr-to accommodate Muslims in every , possible mannorS 


...... Dxiuuiu ut5 aiiowea oi: per cent, of British Indian a. 

bo mado a GovornoJ’s I’n X m ^ 
f and without a subsidy from oXtral roXX 

the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Table CoufermnM. ' 

t 'as rr s/s 

^hUoation of this in. ladia was instantaneous and in Sits wav miriciilini'.! 'I’lm '*i i. -I" 
jinfifTa® broke up, as the henefioiai-y had Ino iwo left fo • it i t' 

to two oonvictioM on this suhio(d ' ’ ’ 
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(or diplomamacs if you will), I utter the deliberate ooaviotlon that the Hindus have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it was iiot tlicnr sinis- 
ter obi ect at any time to keep down non-Hindus and grab at everything or thoir 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours suoh an nnnmghbouiiy 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we ^ do not apologize fer him Oiir 
policy is ^liive and let live’. "We wish all communities well, we wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and we want Swaraj for the eq^ual benefit, and the eo[ual satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the communities that together make up the groat Ituhari 
nation. "Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was pi-oseiit when Im 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-MuKlirns that 
while retaining weightage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed hy 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly ono-sidml 
and so utterly unreasonable hui-t his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. "Why thenjare the poor Hindus singled out for blame V 

The truth as T see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the assu- 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they iiet)d not yield 
to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell mo this. If in a suit hofort^ a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that tlio trying judge for any n^ason is 
biased in his favour would he ever come to terms with the defendant V’ The jiulge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff lias reason to u 

decree with costs in his favour, why on oarth should he forego any ])art of his exag- 

f erated claim ? In the present case the Bntish Government oncouraged the Muslim 
eputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hoar a word on tho other side, — in fact 
almost without the other party Iniowing what was liappening,— agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Bocrotary of State beti*ayed ^ mircndi- 
ness to aUow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that separate elootoratus would bo uj) for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by tlunr It^ave-- as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in the country, — and Muslims of Nationalist opinions \V(»ro 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conforonco, Tlmt at least 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table Conforonco wore not com- 
pletely taken by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at tho Hocond 
Bound Table Conference, and in what light it was viewed by thoir sympatliotuj solves, 
was revealed in an extraordinary document that unexpootodly saw the light of day in 
March 1932, much to the embarrassment of Sir Edward Beuthall and tspially to* t)n» 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tacti<js some llindu 
members of the Round Table Conference might have made, it is idhi to lilamo the 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of the absence of a agreed setthmumt. 

One more proof is here of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu hmders 
for the misfortune. Our great and revered leader Pandit Madan Moliau Malaviya dedi- 
cated the best part of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity (>jnf(u*mi<M* wluu’c 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which might replace tlio so-called awanl. As 1 
happened to be among those who took a small part in tho doliboratimis, I nan h^st.ify 
to the extreme— yes, extreme, no smaller word will be an exact (jharufhm’izalion — 
anxie^ shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenarian Vijiaragliav- 
achariar — ^to accommodate Muslims in every possible manner and to tlu^ furtlmst 
possible extent. An agreement was all but reached, the only unsettled point loft Imini’* 
the quantum of representation of the communities in Bengal, Two of tho points scdtlod' 
were that Muslims should be allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian reprosontation in 
the Central legislature and that Sind should be made a Governor’s Province on certain 
terns to which the Hindu minority agreed and without a subsidy from (jontral revenues 
Forthwith the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Table Confonme«‘ 
a feeble caricature of the first two Conferences that his Majesty’s Government had 
decided that Muslims would bo allowed 33 and ono third of British Indian seats in 
te central legislature and that Sind would be a separate Governor’s ih-ovimit) linaiieed 

^ the extent that might bo noeossary. Tlie elTpAit t,f tile 
pubhcation of this in I^ia was instantaneous and in Jits way miraemiciis. Tho Unity 
Conference immediately broke up, as the beneficiary had Ino use loft for il I hol/l 
ladies and gentlemen, tenaciously to two convictions on this subject. ’ ’ 

j should, and as a Hindu I do decline io accept the rcs- 

po^ibihty for the settlement* of the communal i)roblem, for as long as tln‘ro is a third 
p^y m the field in a position of authority. ’ 
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extended and perpetuated ? The Prime Minister s tho^nriHon 

the former ; his ward’ points in the opposite direction. , iJ,’' ' i„i.,,,.o thuv 

for their extension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian oliustians wuino y 

The the Secretary of state and the Viceroy in 1918 for actiiiK Wiinst 

their better V^gment and maintaining separate eloctoratos 

being incompatible with responsible go 7ornmeiit, ,7^*, lu Muslim' 

a solemn agreement between the Indian National Congress and tl o 
League. iSere has since been no agreement botweon thorn or hf’l wiHn t o All-In m 
mSi Conference and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha or ,^1 mirt 

and Sikh delegates to any of the Round Table Couferoncos, tl .it V'" ^ '‘' ''.‘’yij,* 

should be varied. Nor were Hindus and Sikhs parties to the Ciimmissinn 

second Round Table Conference. Their own exclusively Bnt sh , 

recommended that the agreement should not bo disturbed except y *' ’3^"' '. •> 

Government of India in their dispatch on the .Coraraissioii s f mi 

view. Why then has a different line been taken in the arbitral ‘award i ludoi«d « w 

6. Hindus have been compensated for tlio enforced saonhco of siibsfanco by bmn^ 

complimented — if only by implication— for thoir non-commiinal naiionalism hy tm'if 
elecforates being classed as ‘general’. This has been done both wtutrii lliuy aiu 
majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid ni.'iton.ilism i 
price has to be paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has bcmi (>x!i<'tud fipm 
them. It is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a separate obsdoratn willi 
weightage thrown in are included in tho general electorates and ti) that (‘xiciit iiiikIuh 
as such are the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay ,aro larms emiiigh a« well m 
important enough to he ignored. But they are too eulightonetl ainl trio pat ncuc tt> 
care for separate electorates and they had not tho worldly wiHdojn to put thojf 
signatures to the London Minorities Pact of 1931, Th( 3 reforo they are witli ^ HindUH ut 
the so-called general or what may more correctly be described as the itnH<ieluin<KUtH 
or the odds and ends or the et cetera electorate. , , , - 

7. In view of the Poona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow of an iit\" 
minent national calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate groiuid when i 
speai of the arrangements for the -.represontation of the so-called depresHiHl (uiissi^. 
But I am uncommitted and am free to repeat what X have said elsewhere, that it 
aggravates the unfairness of the Premier’s award. I have always been in favour of 
reservation of seats for them in the general electorates and still arn,^ Ihii no more. 
The Hindus of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double injustice, I deeply 
sympathize with them. 

8. I can hai’dly speak with patience of the reservation of scats in separate elecd or- 
ates for majority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, tho Frontuu*^ Province and 
Sind. I condemn the arrangement without reservation or qualification and with 
emphasis. 

9. The treatment accorded to the Hindus of tho Piiniab is a very neeulinr form 
of protection of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed * object of Bui hiward’. 
Proportionately they will be a smaller minority in tho logislaturo than in tho province. 
I have not yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice. 

10. "With very few individual exceptions women, throughtout India and ovory on»* 

fTinit* A'prrQinieiQ+Tnno liA ^ it Hi m 1 


in this manner. 

11. With one accord of heart and mind Indian India has <iriud out against tho 
ridiculously excessive representation accorded to Europoans in Bengal ! have mundy 
' to say ditto. 
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ad perpetuated ? Tlie Piume Ministers speeches 

■• hici 4ward’ Doints in. the opposite direction. Doubtless, that ]s tuo 

xtenLn to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians whero they 

Tilsa^of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1018 for acting 
r ]udgme^ and mainfaining separate elootoratos which tliey ^ 

npatible with responsible goTOrnment, w^ that they were 
OTeement between the Indian National Congress and *'!« 
ifeTh^ since been no agreement between, thorn or between the Ml- « » 
inference and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha or the 1 lim n, i 


Lce. meir own oxuiuisivwi^y miuou 

led" that the agreement should not bo disturbed /«ce|it by I '.'r 

it of India in their dispatch on the Commission s Kopurt took t >;• !«'»« 
ly then has a different line been taken in the arbitral ‘award i Indc(‘d it xh 

losis of impartiality I 


nd'^wlSre'they’are a minority. But in this worhl of sordid matoniiliKm a 
to be paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has b»M5ii oKa^tod from 
is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a soparaie oleof orate with 
thrown in are included in the general oleotoratos and tn that (‘xieiit Hindim 
re the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay are larms emmgh as won m 
enough to be ignored. But they are too enlightened and too pat not in hi 
separate electorates and they had not the worldly wiHdojn to put thojf 
to the London Minorities Pact of 1931, Thoroforo they arc with ^ HiuduH ni 
'.ed general or what may more correctly be described as th(J miSiieuamKnm 
Is and ends or the et cetera electorate. , , , * 
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ajority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, tho Frontuu*^ Province and 
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treatment accorded to the Hindus of tho Piiniab is a very ncindinr form 
on of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed * object of tlui hiwmnP. 
ately they will be a smaller minority in the Icgislaturo than in tho proviaco. 
: yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice, 
th very few individual exceptions women throiightout India and ov<n'y oum 
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. Their prayer has been chivalrously rejected and in spite of tlmmsolvos 
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y excessive representation accorded to Europeans in Bengal I imvo mundy 
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They must, tlierefore, make a grim determination of foroing^ it into the same fato as 
ti[ie*Rowlatt Act. Their efforts, which had been crowned with success at Allahabad, 
were frustrated by the Secretary of State. The speaker declared that if only Imliaus 
were allowed to govern India under a joint electorate system, there would not remain 
a single member of the depressed classes and tlie economic condition of every hotly 
would improve by leaps and bounds. He emotionally contrasted the cfjnditions of 
India with foreign powers, especially Japan, and said that while during th<^ lust 25 
years Japan had built up a huge trade and industry and shifts, India had gone down 
under foreign domination. 

Twenty-four persons spoke condemning the ‘award’ in the stronge.st hirms and 
some of them urging Pandit Malaviya to lead a strong movement for gttiling the 
‘award’ annulled. 

Qiyani Sher Singh said that the Punjab was tlio liomo of Ihe Jsikhs and <hoy 
were determined to get an effective voice for themsolvcs in the (jovcrumetd of tin? 
Punjab at any sacrifice. 

Maulvi Abdus Samad^ (Bengal) suitporting the resolution, said that liv tim ‘award’ 
the British Government had now secured a division in tint IliirUi and 'Mnsliin 
munities and the day was not far off when even the Muslim (ioniinunity would ho 
thus divided in several sections. 

Mr. Abdul ^^ajid Khan (Lahore) declared that the communal (^Icci-oraios wo\dd not 
help the Muslim community economically in the least. They had ci-eated in tho com- 

mumty a body who were exploiting MuslimB and were licining the l)ur(*aucraov and 
themselves. 

Pandit Kanak Chand was shouted down by llic aiulienoo wJmn hf? utlaclu*»l th*» 
Oon^ess for keeping silent on the question of the communal ‘award’. 

After nearly three and a half hours’ discussion tim resolution was pas.srd 
unanimously. ‘ 

‘Withdrawal of India Bill UaoKD 

Dr. B. K, Mukhe^ee moj&d tho second resolution urging ilm withdrawal of the 
Government of India Bill which is as follows 

T Conference is firmly of opinion that tlm tiovormnouf of 

jnaia Bill is full of provisions, including the so-callod communal ‘award’, ininrioua to 
Inton mterests and obnoxious to Indian opinion and should, tlifu'oforo, ho witlidruwn/* 

that this monster stood on thn^o logs, - Federation, adultoratod 
safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or lattu*. 

+A if this Bill was not witlnlrawn timy would la? comntdlod 

ba^’et 

■^jhioh was boiiif,' donn for iilnoatiit;? oortmit 
hnngmg disruption among tho Hindus and tim Muslims, 

Consress maf anVrAm^lvo^“’+w‘+i^' n' said that ho waa liintNoIf a 

th^“awaH^ Ta ihf a!.!* Congressmon had not dono tlioir duty in not ro- 
liad a^differannfi^nf asked whether tho CongnwH mon Imd not 

their definite oninion matters and whether they had not csjirossod 

uieii aemute opinion thereon and tlien why tliev wore neutral on tiiiw iwdtit ^ 

A few others spoke and the resolution was cWd uSmouSly. * 

Ihe Conference then passed the third and last resolution. 

Agitation against Award 

\ committee consisting of tho followiiur norsimK Avith 
weU as the Government of ^dia Ml m 

ohateam^® °M Went, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

RadhSi^kXerfee'^Eaia NaretJdTana?^^^ Mr. Jlamananda Ohatforioc, f)r. 

Samad Mr Abdte BJiai Paramannud. Mr, Abdus 

S SgM Singh^lir A C Sen Sant Sin«h. 

Navalrai, Kumw GMsm-ind RirSf’w ‘ ^Waviva. Mr. Brijifinira Sarnji, Mr. 

Chandra (Savar^^r^C® £ A. M.athunial. Mr. fllivsh 

Mii, tmUt <Wi Sv “q. 
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The President criticised at length the attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha which group 
he described as very unsympathetic, unreasonable and uncompromising, holding them 
responsible for the failure oi the I^*endra Prasad- Jinnah peace parleys and the Unity 
plans both in India and England. He outlined a programme of work for national unity 
and pleaded for the education of the masses and organisation of inter-communal leagues 
for tbe betterment and social uplift of the masses. 

Referring to the proposed Hindu Sikh deputation to England for fighting against 
the Award, the Nawab warned that the move would further alienate the minorities and 
make an a^eement next to impossible. 

Khan Sahib Mahomed Siddiq Multani^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award could not be repealed by either 
pilgrimage to London or by agitation in India. It could only be unsettled by mutual 
agreement. He said that during the last twenty years, the majority had resisted to 
the utmost the just rights of the minorities and when the latter secured a portion of 
their just demands, the former were holding Conferences and leading deputations. 


Discussion of Resolutions 

Proposing the Nawab of Dacca to tbe chair, Maulana ShauJcat AH regretted that 
Pandit MaJaviya, who should have made efforts for unity, had arranged the Anti- 
Award Qonferenoe. On the one hand, he wanted freedom, while, on the other, he was 
going to London to beg. The speaker held that Dr. Moonje was responsible for to- 
day’s Conference. 

Mr. Sha/i Daudi proposed the following resolution: ‘‘This Conference, which is 
representative of the Mussalmans in the whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that the Award so far as it goes is a corner-stone of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon which any future Government of India may be based without which 
no 'genuine representative Government can be safely established in India”. 

kH. Shafi Daudi congratulated the Congress for rightly understanding the com- 
munal position and passing a resolution at Patna not interfering with the communal 
question, unless it was mutually settled. The Congress now realised that they must do 
constructive work and it was an auspicious augury that they were working side by 
side with Mussalmans. Mr, Fazlul Haq seconded tlie resolution. 

Mahomed Samiullak pleaded for the complete rejection of the Award, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Bengal Muslims, while Baluchistan*. was not consti- 
tuted into a separate province. It neither contained Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points, nor 
the decision of the Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of the Aga Khan, 

Mr. Yamin Khan tried to remove the previous speaker’s misapprehensions by 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. "Wnile they got -less proportionate represen- 
tation in the Punjab and Bengal, they had more than their due in other provinces. He 
wondered, when Mr. Gandhi fasted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
why should he not do so for the achievement of lEindu-Muslim unity which was a 
more vital question. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab opposed the Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated the peasants’ plight. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting resolution, attacked his predecessoi’s 
who pleaded for the rejection of the Award and said that some hirelings always 
attempted to create trouble to show that vast differences existed amongst the Muslims. 

A loud uproar was raised and hot words were exchanged. There was pandemonium 
for over a quarter of an hour and subsequent speakers were continually heckled. 

Mr. Azmatullah. opposing the resolution, said that they with a small group of 
Muslims sitting in tne Arabic Hall thought that the entire Muslim' community was 
with them. 

The President warned the speakers that they had to keep in view the issue under 
consideration and not indulge in attacks and counter-attacks. Mr Azmatullah was con- 
tintdng his speech, when JEaji Rashid Ahamed, Secretary of the Conference went to 
Abdul 'Wahab Usman and warned him not to cause a disturbance. This resulted in an 
uproar, when Mr, Rashid Ahamed attempted to remove Mr. Abdul Wahab from the 
chair. Great confusion prevailed in which chairs were hurled and two or three persons 
were removed bodily from the hall. 

Closing the debate Mr. Shafi Daudi said that the unemployment and the sad plight 
of the masses were due to the Hindu-Muslim disunity and the acceptance of the Award 
was laying the foundation-stone of unity. 
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Our humble suggestions as to the programme to be followed with 
idvantage are briefly these : — 

(1) The Mahasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth that the 
jreat Hindu Community can best earn the respect and consideration 
ind justice which are its due only by developing and showing its in- 
Qate strength But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
atilise them to the best advantage ? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought to what really constitutes its forte and what its foible — 
what really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneficent power that it 
was during thousands of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resistance and adaptability still ; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this power, especially in the economic and political 
helds. Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day^s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge of the back- 
ground of actual conditions as represented by our special history and 
the Genius of the people working through it. The art of the Hindu 
Mahasabha will require its science. Otherwise the so-called art or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord- 
ingly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Rishis, Sages and Bratacharins of old. 

(2» Leaving aside their ‘‘superiority complex”, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist’^ India—which is still, 
preponderatingly, the Reality that India is. The “progressive^^ elements 
should eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the “sleeping 
lion^^ by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The relation 
should be one of mutual understanding and co-operation. The Mahasa- 
bha should not be, exclusively or preponderatingly, an organisation of 
the “progressive elements^\ Its scope should be as wide and catholic as 
possible. Its creed should be broad and catholic like true Hinduism 
itself. 

(3J Which does not mean that it should pursue a “milk and water*^ 
or “neither fish nor flesh nor good red henine^^ policy. Any persua- 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sanatanist, must be encouraged to 
show itself to its best advantage : 

The Mahasabha edifice should not be based on the ignoring or 
suppressing of some elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Practic- 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political ends. 
Now, political ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they are 
the only ends that are good or that they are the best or supreme* 
They^ have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or values. 
Politics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, cliquism and coercion. These have to 
be guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the 
vast and apparently unorganised conservative sections of the people 
that the Hindu Mahasabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 
name of the people without earning the fullest right to speak on their 
behalf and as their accredited mouthpiece ; that, in some cases, it ma/ 
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The All-lodia Hindu M ah a sab ha 

16th« Session~~Cawnpote — aQth- to 22nd< April 1935 

The Weloojie Addbess 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Cawnpore on the 20th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bhikku. 

■Welcome song by women volunteers from Baroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting of BuddMst prayers fonned the preliminary, ceremony. The jresenoe of a 
toly iMge number of Burmese and Japanese Monks, m yellow robes, added a distinct 

oriental touch to the meeting. _ . „ , -r, n a ■ -m • -o 

About 6000 delegates including Eaja Narendranath, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Bhai Parama- 
TioTid Mesisrs C Viiiaraghavachariar, Eamanand Chatteiiee, Sanat Kumar Chaudhuri, the 
Eaia' of Tirwailai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee 
were nresent on the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr Biriendra Swarup, Chairman of the Reception Committee, m the course of 
his address, strongly criticised the Government’s policy in separating, Buma from 
India and said that the two countries were bound by traditional ties, bemg inheritors 
of a common religious culture. Grievous injury would, therefore, be inflicted on the 
neople both of Burma and India when the scheme of operatio,n was effected. 

Mr Swamp next attacked the Communal Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it. The negotiations that were being carried on between 
the President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had not yet borne frait but if tlie 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he, for one, w^d not support 
them The best solution of the communal problem lay , in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights, That, orgam- 
salon could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impunty 
bv d aaling equal iustioe to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so long 
as Hindus did not revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. . tt- j 

Eeferring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swaxup said that Ilinaus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise except by noise produced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding the religious feelings of Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohurrum procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 

and carried with it its own condemnation. - t • • at. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievences of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus and Jains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

In conclnsion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences ^ and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities, freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr. Swamp then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 

Presidential Address 

Rev, Ottama took the chair and delivered his presidential address. In the course of 
his speech he said 

The Hindu Mahasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, I mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of the Hindus aud retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu commnuity. Yet we have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution before the |world. ^ Persistent attempts 
have been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
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The All-India Hindu Mahasablia 

16th* Session — Cawnpore — 20th* to 22nd. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Cawnpore on the 20th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bhihku. 

Welcome song by women volunteers from Baroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting of Buddhist prayers formed the preliminary ceremony. The presence of a 
fairly lai’ge number of Burmese and Japanese Monies, in yellow robes, added a distinct 
oriental touch to the meeting. 

-About 5,000 delegates including Raja Narendranath, Br. B. S. Moonje, Bhai Parama- 
nand, Messrs, 0, Yijiaraghavachariar, Kamanand Chatterjee, Sanat Kumar Chaudhuii, the 
Raja of Tirwa, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee 
were present on the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr. Birjendra Sioarup^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, ^ in the coiu'se of 
his address, strongly criticised the Grovernment’s policy in separating Buma from 
lidia and said that the two countries were bound by traditional ties, being inheritors 
of a common religious culture. Grievous injury would, therefore, be inuicted on the 
people both of Burma and India when the scheme of operation was effected. 

Mr. Swamp next attacked the Communal^ Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it. Tiie negotiations that were being carried on between 
the President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had not yet &rne fmit but if the 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he, for one, would not support 
them. The best solution of the cpmmimal problem lay ^ in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That organi- 
sation could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impurity 
by dealing equal justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so long 
as Hindus did not revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Referring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swamp said that Hindus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise ^ except by noise produced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding ^ the religious feelings of ’Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohurrum procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 
and carried with it its own condemnation. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievences of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus and Jains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities, freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr. Swamp then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama took the chair and delivered his presidential address. In the course of 
his speech he said 

The Hindu Mahasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, I mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of the Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu community. Yet we have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution before the |world. Persistent attempts 
nave been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
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logical oonohision of their ooudemnation, has giyen rise to a lot of misiaterpretatioa 
in interested quarters. Who can say that this non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened the Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of the so-called Communal Award look, stock and barrel into the 
soherne of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, the Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
gi’ave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will be 
to continue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convince oiu* Muslim brethren how the provisions of the Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the I. C. S. headed by a Governor-General and 
Governors^ with many and important powers centred 'in them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to their respective legislatures. 

Depot A.TION to Englajsd 

I understand^ there is a talk in some ^ ^^uarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to mobilise public opinion in Ei^land against the 
reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especially 
against the Premier’s Communal Award, through the British Press and platform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with a view to 
secure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move. We 
have already seen what precious little has been achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
B^^iir Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and others of their way of 
thinking who had tried ^ all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 

abont a mncb broader issue than the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 

tional question. These distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as the ‘‘pet 
boys of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the funda- 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British experts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the unusal step of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
fications of the v^te Paper proposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lost no 
toe in ma^g them realise their proper limitations. I do not think the British 
Press ^d the British public would be more hospitable to our agitation* at this stage 
o^r the Commuiial Awai*d or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposals than 
•X before. To spe^ the truth, tlie generality of the British public have 

neither the time nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about the 

affairs of 352 millions of their fellow subjects out here in India. They will remain 

cont^t as ever before with the spoon-feeding in the matter of Inaian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. C. Report 

J .1 report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 

the light of the day and you would expect me to express some opinion on it. I am 
m the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror, the real mind of the British Imperialists, 
in view of the fact that the -report has throughout .scrupulously omitted 
any remrence even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to spe^ of “Puma Swaraj,” 

I coi^ider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe- 
p^ds which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fit to 
tack on to every important proposal having ^ the semblance of making the slightest 
concession to the Indians. That one omission is more eloquent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our agitation for further constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that the apologists of the “Great Mogul” at Whitehall may have been 
tirtored to put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under the consti- 
ntution for the children of the soil. They have got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
we gomg to safeguard the safegurds ? — How are we going to ensure thatjthe safeguards 
wui ^rd safely will be servants of the people and not tyrants ? The Report has 
proved b^ond. doubt as^ I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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logical ooEoliision of their coademnation, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
in interested quarters. Who can say that this non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened the Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of the so-called Communal Award lock, stock and barrel into the 
scheme of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, the Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
gi’ave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will be 
to continue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convince oim Muslim brethren how the provisions of the Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may coutiniie to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the I. C. S. headed by a Governor-General and 
Governors with many and important powers centred lin them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to their respective legislatures. 

Depot A.TION to England 

I understand^ there is a talk in some Quarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to mobilise public (minion in Ei^land against the 
reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especiaily 
against the Premier’s Communal Award, through the British Press anil platform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with a view to 
secure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move. We 
have already seen what precious little has been achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
B^adur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and others of their wav of 
thinking who had tried ^ all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 
about a much broader issue than the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 
tional question. These distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as the ‘‘pet 
boys” of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the funda- 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British ^ experts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the unusal step of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
fications of the White Paper proposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lost no 
time in making them realise their proper limitations. I do not think tiie British 
Press and the British public would be more hospitable to our agitation- at this stage 
over the Communal Awai*d or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposals than 
they have been before. To speak the truth, the generality of the British public have 
neii^er the time nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about the 
affairs of 352 millions of their fellow subjects out here in India. They will remain 
content as ever before with the spoon-feeding in the matter of Imiian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. 0. Report 

The long-looked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 
ihe light of the (iay and you would expect me to express some opinion on it. I am 
m the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror, the real minci of the British Imperialists. 
In view of the fact that the -report has throughout ^scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of “Puma Swaraj,” 

I consider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe- 
guards which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fit to 
tack on to every important proposal having ^ the semblance of making the slightest 
concession to the Indians. That one omission is more elo(iuent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our ^itation for further constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that the apologists of the “Great Mogul” at Whitehall may have been 
tutored 1x> put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under the consti- 
titution for the children of the soil. They have got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
we going to safeguard the safegurds ?— How are we going to ensure thatfthe safeguards 
will guard safely ; — ^will be servants of the people and not tyrants ? The Report has 
proved beyond doubt as, I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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the original draft stronger, Raja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the legates ^ 
import into discussions language which displayed a inoh mentality while the Maha- 
sabha was a Tery dignified body. 

Fieozaba-D Oooxjrrenob 

The second resolution es^ressed the feeling of horror over the Firozabad ocourrgice 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Yidyalanhar and supported by ^ Messis. Kam 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Before Mosques 

On the motion of Baja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs.^ Chand Karan Sharda, 
Jagat Narain Lai, Dev Brat, Raj Nath Kunzru, Rahas Bihari Tewari and Shrimati 
Bg^rn Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the following resolution-: 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by ' Muslims within the ^ last few years for stopping 
music before mosques even on public roads and Kings’ highways in utter disregard of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next resolution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Ohaudhri Krishna Gopal and Srimati Subhadra Kumari, 
recorded the view that communal troubles and riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonje 
and the support of Mr. C. Vijiaragliavachariar and Babu Ajit Prasad Jain.^ 

“This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections^ raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jam images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen the bond of amity between dinorent religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a conimittee, consisting of the following members with 
power to coopt be formed for the purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade the objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moonje, Babu Padam Raj Jain, 
Raja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Rup Chand Jain. 

Communal ‘Award’ 

The most important resolution of the day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows : — 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust^ particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against the said communal decision until it -is replaced by more equitable solution. 

“That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep- 
ting the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu .opinion on the subject but even to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it.” 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Eadha Kant Malaviya^ who in the course 
of a forceful speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the com- 
munal decision and criticized it vehemently. The motion was passed unanimously and 
with applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yashoda Kumari, a J^oung girl of Baroda. 

It is reported that in the subjects committee meeting ilfr. Vijiaragkava ehariar 
doubted the propriety of passing a separate resolution on the communal “award” and 
that he wanted to include it in his resolution on the constitution. The general view, 
however, prevailed that the communal “award”, would stand whether the proposed 
Reform bOl came into force or not. 

Thanks to Japanese People 

The last resolution passed to-day was the following moved from the chair : — 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial thanks to the organization 
of the Buddhist conference and the Japanese people, in general for the generous 
reception , accorded by them to the delegates sent by the Hindu Mahasabha to that 
conference, ^hich met last year in Tokio,” 
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the original draft stronger, Baja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the delegates ^ 
import into discussions language wMcli displayed a inol) mentality while the Maha- 
sabha was a yery dignified body. 

Fieozaba-D Ocoxjerenob 

The second resolution e^^ressed the feeling of horror over the Firozahad occurrence 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Yidyalankar and supported by ^ Messts. Ram 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sariip and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Before Mosques 

On the motion of Raja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs.^ Chand Karan Sharda, 
Jagat Narain Lai, Dev Brat, Raj Nath Kunzru, Ralias Bihari Tewari and Shrimati 
Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the following resolution-: 

‘^This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by Muslims within the ^ last few years for stopping 
music before mosques even on public roads and Kings’ highways in utter disregard of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next rosolution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal and Srimati Subhadra Kumari, 
recorded the view that communal troubles and riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonje 
and the support of Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar and Babu Ajit Prasad Jain.^ 

“This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections^ raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jam images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen the bond of amity between different religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a cornmittee, consisting of the following members with 
power to coopt be formed for the purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade the objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moonje, Babu Padam Raj Oain, 
Raja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Riip Chand Jain. 

Communal ‘Award’ 

The most important resolution of the day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows : — 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust^ particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against the said communal decision until it -is replaced by more equitable solution. 

“That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep- 
ting the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu .opinion on the subject but even to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it.” _ 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya^ who in the courso 
of a forceful speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the com- 
munal decision and criticized it vehemently. The motion was passed unanimously and 
with applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yashoda Kumari, adoring girl of Baroda. 

It is reported that in the subjects committee meeting Mr. Vijiaragkava ehariar 
doubted the propriety of passing a separate resolution on the oommtihal “award” and 
that he wanted to include it in his resolution on the constitution. The general view, 
however, prevailed that the communal “award”, would stand whether the proposed 
Reform bill came into force or not. 

Thanks to Japanese People 

The last resolution passed to-day was the following moved from the chair : — 

*^8 session of the Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial thanks to the organization 
of the Buddhist conference and the Japanese people, in general for the generous 
reception , accorded by them to the delegates sent by the ffindu Mahasabha to that 
conference, '^rhicli met last year in Tokio.” 
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proportion in the All-India Services of the Government, as it was not only detrinien- 
tal to the establishment of efficient administration, but is also anti-nation^ and is 
sure to perpetuate communal friction.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution pleaded for making Hindi the lingua franca of India. ^ It said 
that in the Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the Punjab, Hindi was 
not recognised. Such non-recognition caused serious inconvenience to the people. 
The resmution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised as a court language in 
the Punjab and in all other provinces, where it was not so recognised. 

Sepaeation op Burma 

The resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the Chair, 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said that it would have the effect of 
leaking the political unity of Burma and India and disintregrate the cultural fellow- 
ship^ of the people. 

Another resolution passsd by the Mahasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Efindu flag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jain as Chairman. 

Bodh-Gata Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya temple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry demonstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
was brought back in order to adjourn the session. The session was adjourned till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gaya temple question which caused so much confusion in the morning 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by the Subjects 
Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the man^ement of the 
Bo^-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion that the proposed bill for the management of the above temple be not pro- 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly. This session therefore appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Babu Jagatnarain Lai, 8wami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlyan and Mr. 
Devapriya Balisingh subject to the condition that the authors of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement till the 
end of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holinees Jagatguru Shankara- 
charya will be acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work dining the ^ current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japanese and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Babu Brijendra 
Swamp and Bhai Permanand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Addreos 

The AH Bengal Hindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 2nd. February 1935 under the presidency of Sj, Narendra Kumar Basu. 

Mr. Tuahar Kamti Ghosh^ Chairman of the Eeception Committee, began by accord- 
ing a hearty welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily the Government treated public opinion in India. He would request the 
President who was more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the Bill to them. 
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proportion in the All-India Services of the Government, as it was not only detrinien- 
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reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
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afternoon. 
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Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the man^ement of the 
Bo^-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion that the proposed bill for the management of the above temple be not pro- 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly. This session therefore appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Babu Jagatnarain Lai, 8wami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlyan and Mr. 
Devapriya Balisingh subject to the condition that the authors of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement till the 
end of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holinees Jagatguru Shankara- 
charya will be acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work dining the ^ current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japanese and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Babu Brijendra 
Swarup and Bhai Permanand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The AH Bengal Hindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 2nd. February 1935 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Kumar Bam. 

Mr. Tufshar Kanti Ghosh^ Chairman of the Eeception Committee, began by accord- 
ing a hearty welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily the Government treated public opinion in India. He would request the 
President who was more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the Bill to them. 
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would take heed. Twenty years ago who could have foreseen the present dissension 
between the two sister communities ? He sounded a note of warning to the members 
of the scheduled castes that tha wedge was to be between -the 77 scheduled castes 
themselves. By neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award the Congress had 
taken a curious attitude. It was however refreshing to see that the President of the 
Congress in his letter to the ‘‘Manchester Guardian” had admitted at the fifty-ninth hour 
that the Communal Award was condemned universally by all Hindus and even by some 
Mahomedans. The President put forward three alternatives to substitute the Communal 
Award, He had no objection to the 119 seats being allotted to the Mahomedans provided 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, all should try in unison to reduce the num- 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should be distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might be settled in accord- 
ance with the dissentient note submitted by the nine members of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the right 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall be by 
separate or joint electorates. 

“In the case of Bengal to allot the ^ general territorial seat between Moslems and 
PQndus on population basis, and to give depressed classes in all provinces the re- 
presentation ^ven to them by the Government under the original award before it was 
modified hy me Poona Pact.” 

RESOLUTIONS — 2nd. Day — 3rd. Fsbruary 1935 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in the evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ‘to insist upon legislation on the basis of the 
Communal Decision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 

Poliowing resolutions were adopted by the Conference : — 

' “That the President be authorised to send the following cable to Parliament : — 

(1) “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 
Parliament to tiie fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 
Communal Decision and the electorate ^ in ^ Bengal have emphatically rejected the 
Decision in tiie recent elections to the Legislative Assembly which were fought on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament that Bengal , Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision and that to insist upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India,” 

(2) “That this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal records its 
deliberate opinion that apart from tlie retrograde character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committee's 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 
throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholly unacceptable to the 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Government. The Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want any 
reservation of seats but are willing that members of the Legislature be elected on the 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majority community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept such a scheme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
claim weightage, as the most important communi^ in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in edneation, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and contribu- 
tion to the public exchequer and that in no case should the number of seats to be 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal. 
Lastlyj should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and work with is 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee with the influential support oi Lol^d Salisbury, Lord Derby 
and others.” 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the couni^ to observe the lOth February next 
as the Anti- Award Day and to carry on an intensive campaign against the Communal 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 
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would take Leed. Twenty years ago who could have foreseen the present dissension 
between the two sister communities ? He sounded a note of warning to the members 
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Award, He had no objection to the 119 seats being allotted to the Mahomedans provided 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, all should try in unison to reduce the num- 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should be distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might be settled in accord- 
ance with the dissentient note submitted by the nine members of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the right 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall be by 
separate or joint electorates. 

“In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial seat between Moslems and 
Bondus on population basis, and to give depressed classes in all provinces the re- 
presentation given to them by the Government under the original award before it was 
modified hy the Poona Pact.” 

RESOLUTIONS— 2na. Day— Srd. Fsbruary 1935 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in the evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ‘to insist upon legislation on the basis of the 
Communal Decision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 

Poliowing resolutions were adopted by the Conference : — 

' “That the President be authorised to send the following cable to Parliament : — 

g “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 
ment to Hie^ fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 
Communal Decision and the electorate ^ in ^ Bengal have emphatically rejected the 
Decision in the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly which were /ought on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament that Bengal , Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision and that to insist upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India.” 

(2) “That this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal records its 
deliberate opinion that apart from tlie retrograde character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 
throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Oommun^ Decision and the 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholly imacceptable to 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Government. The Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want any 
reservation of seats but are willing that members of the Legislature be elected on the 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majority community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept such a scheme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
claim weightage, as the most important communi^ in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and contribu- 
tion to the public exchequer and that in no case should the number of seats to be 
afiotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal. 
Lastly^ should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and work with is 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee with the influential support of Loi*d Salisbury, Lord Derby 
ana others.” 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the country to observe the iGth February next 
as- me Anti- Award Day and to carry on an intensive campaign against the Communal 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 
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in the administration of the country that co-operation and unity _ among the people 
themselves can be achieved. We cannot practise non-co-operation in a parliotuar 
direction without expecting non-co-operation oeing practised against us from another 
quarter. Recent experience has shown that those who preach or practice non-co- 
operation towards one party are paid in their own coin by those whose support they 
need, I say this not in any fault-finding spirit hut as a warning for the future and as 
an earnest plea for a co-operative and constructive spirit being brought to bear upon 
the consideration of the proposals embodied in the future Government of India Apt. 

Viewing the Government of India Bill, that is before the Parliament, so far at 
least as our community is concerned, I am glad to observe that the interests of our 
community are advanced without conflict with the intersts of other communities and 
indeed as part of the general advancement. For instance the enlargement of the 
Electorate from 3 per cent, of the population to 14 per cent, gives the franchise 
to a 'Very large number of our people. And as a special protection, the fran- 
chise is so broadened as to give the vote to 10 per cent, out of 60 millions of our 
people. Surdy this is a decided move in the direction of Democratic Government or 
in odier words of Swaraj. In this respect this special protection is shared by our com- 
munity along with women and that the elevation and enfranchisement of women and 
of the Depressed Classes are two essential factors of social and political progross, 
am sure that no body in India, however conservative and orthodox he may be, will 
grudge us this special attention. 

I am glad also that the Poona Pact in which Hindu leaders lihe Madan Mohan 
MaJaviya co-operated with Mahatma Gandhi has now become a part of the Government 
of India Act. Is this not a fact over which all classes should rejoice ? The Poona 
Pact is the Magna Oharta of our community. It is a well thought out arrangement. 

It is of no use to ignore or minimise the importance of Autonomy being introduced 
in Provincial Governments immediately. The whole administrative machinery including 
Law and Order will be placed in the nands of Ministers responsible to the Logislative 
Councils and subject to popular control ; and these Provincial Governments will 
become direct representatives of the Crown and empowered to deal directly with tho 
Secretary of State. It is true that more power is vested in the Governor ; but more 
power means more responsibility in using that power. And it is only in cases in which 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will, I am confident, 
be used. It is latent power rather than power in action. Nomally the Governor 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active force only when the situation 
demands it. 

In short, safeguards provided in the Report could all be made superfluous and inopera- 
tive if we bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working the Reforms. If there 
is lack of co-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in working tho machi- 
nery set up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
the elected representatives of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. ^ If 
obstruction throws the administrative machinery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
self-examination, Doth personal and co-operative self-examination, will do tis good. 
Are we all that we might he in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation ? As a member of the Depressed Classes and as a Hindu, I think 
I have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social qualities 
necessary for full Self-Government, what would be the necessity for Gandhiji turning 
aside from his political activities and diverting his energies to the cause of the 
Harijans ? And is not the feeling of Dntouchability with its implications of distrust, 
contempt and boycott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Depressed Classes, 
Characteristic, in smaller measure no doubt aud in subtler form, of the mutual relation 
of the thousand communities which inhabit this land ? 

It -is no good asking ‘do not such things exist in other countries, and do the people 
mere not govern themselves’ ? The fact that they govern themselves shows that there 
IS a measure of mutual respect among them whion makes co-operation possible. 

I do not charge all the Hindus with lack of sympathy for the Depressed 
Qasses or towards one another ; all honour to those who load the van in 
the empaign against ^at anti-national institution Caste, but I do say that tho country 
^ ^ and the Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially though tliey have 
voted politically for the Congress in the recent elections. The forces of the social 
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power means more responsibility in using that power. And it is only in. cases in which 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will, I am confident, 
be used. It is latent power rather than power in action. Normally the Governor 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active force only when the situation 
demands it. 

In short, safeguards provided in the Report could all be made superfluous and inopera- 
tive if we bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working the Reforms. If there 
is lack of co-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in working the machi- 
nery set up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
the elected representatives of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. H 
obstmction throws the administrative machinery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
self-examination, Doth personal and co-operative self-examination, will do us good. 
Are we all that we might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation ? As a member of the Depressed Classes and as a Hindu, I think 
I have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social qualities 
n^essary for full Self-Government, what would be the necessity for Gandhi ji turning 
^ide from his political activities and diverting his energies to the cause of the 
Han3ans ? And is not^ the feeling of TJntouohability with its implications of distrust, 
contempt and boycott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Depressed Classes, 
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ail credit to my esteemed friend Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member. I hope he 
will make this a recurring grant. India lives in villages. About 90 per cent of her 
population reside in 5,00,0tX) villages. The remaining 10 per cent only dwell in towns 
and cities. The welfare of the bulk of its population is a matter of vital importance. 
The first and the foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government is the 
promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the opportunities for a good life 
for many orores of the people of the country. Out of this sum our Provincial Govern- 
ment will get a grant of 1 y lakhs of rupees for the development of villages in our 
Province. It is a known fact that among the villages, the villages occupied by our 
people are most neglected and are in the worst possible condition — no roads, no ■ water 
supply for human beings and for cattle, no schools, no sanitation, no medical relief 
etc. These villages require the immediate attention of Government and it is the inten- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi to take up immediately the improvement of these plague- 
spots. So it is of utmost importance that an adequate sum from this 17 lakhs should 
be earmarked for spending in the villages inhabited by our people. We form one- 
fifth of the population and justice demands that one-fifth of the 17 lakhs should be 
set apart towards tho uplift of these waiting millions, the real sons of the soil. This 
amount should be placed in the hands of the Labour Commissioner who us in cliarge 
of the work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes or the Inspector of Local 
Boards who is in direct touch with tlie rural population. The whole amount should 
be spent through the District Collectors and not through the Local Bodies, I hope 
His Excellency Lord Erskine will give his considered • thought to this. I know His 
Excellency. He is very sympathetic towards the Depressed Classes and is very much 
concerned in our upliftinent. We rely with complete faith on Lord Erskine to redress 
our grievances and to help us in our struggles onwards and upwards. 

I am glad the Government of Madras have set up a Delimitation Committee, but 
I r^y fail to understand the policy of our Government in not appointing on the 
Mam Committee, a member of our community who is an advocate of the 
Poona Act which now forms ^ a part of tlie Government of India Act. It is 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entirely 
^posed to the Poona Pact, on the Main Committee. ' I hope His Excellency Lord 
J^skme, who is a sound Parliamentarian, will consider this aspect of tho qiicstiou 
also and set right the inequity. After all is it not the work of this Committee to 
oarro out electorates etc., for tho Depressed Classes in accordance with tho system of 
elections embodied in the Pact and for the successful working of the Poona Pact V 

The Gqveriiment of India will very soon appoint a delimitation Commission in con"' 
nection with the coming ^ Reforms. I need not tell you how essential it is that a 
member of the community should be on this important commission. I hope His 
^xcenency the viceroy will not overlook to appoint a member of our community on 
Commission.^ leads me on to the coming elections to the Provincial Councils, 
year by this time, I presume, election propaganda will be in full swing. We 
^ouia not lag behind. We should set up proper candidates for the 30 seats reserye<l 
Docal Council and get them elected as far as possible unopposed. Yoti 
will be gM to hear that an Election Board called the South Indian Depressed Classes 
^^ton Bo^d has been set up for the purpose of choosing and setting up suitable 
^5 P®P^'®ssed Class candidates for the Central and Provincial Legislatures with 
tne object of ^^oiding, as far as practicable, unnecessary contest in the elections and 

securing candidates of a truly repi-esentative character. 
P ^ o Ourusawmy, Ex. M. L. 0,, and Mr. 

would recognise an Election Board of this kind is very 

Boai’d and representatives from 
acn and every territory — Tamil, Telugu= — MaJayalam and Kanarese, will be on this Board. 

I a few words about the Harijan Sevak Sangh. This 

riiM -«r/^^Av.^¥ Mahatma Gandhi in 1932 and has been carrying on spleu" 

commuiuty It is directed and controlled^/ Mr. O. 
is OTupatliy for the Depressed Classes ; and the whole woi-k 

1 ® Professor N. R. Malkani. I have nothing but 

fee sneoial f«ftfnro floated their lives for this noble cause. 

7®*^ «^® Collection of one ffi 

tlL Hanjan bastis in villages. On behalf of 

of expressing our gratitude to the Sangh and 
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The Conference expressed its sorrow at the demise of Mr. Naralasetti Devendrudu 
and Mr. Todi YenJkanna, 

Repbesentation in Leoislaturb ' 

Out of the thirty seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in the Ijooal Legislative 
Council under the new reform scheme, the Conference requested the Government to 
^ot 15 seats to the Andhra Depressed Classes. 

The Conference protested against the creation of the upper chamber in the local 
provincial legislature. If in defiance of public opinion the upper chamber was created, 
the Conference requested the Government to allot 7 seats to the depressed classes in 
the upper chamber. 

Out of the 17 lakhs sanctioned by the Central Government for village reconstruc- 
tion in the Madras presidency, the Conference requested the local Government to set 
apart 3 lakhs and odd for the Depi’essed Classes in the presidency. The Conference 
further requested the Government to spend out of those 3 lakhs of rupeos, Rs 1 and 
a half lakhs in the Andhradesa. 

The Conference exhorted the public to subscribe liberally to the Ravalaseeina 
Relief Tund and the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 

The Conference paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi for hia selfless work in the 
cause of the Hariians. The delegates offered their loyalty to Their Maiestios on the 
completion of their 25 years' reign. 

The Andhra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh and the Ganjam leaders wore asked to 
provide adequate funds for Harijan work in the Ganjam district. The Conference 
congratulated the Harijan Sevak Sanghs in the Andhra Province on the nood work 
turned out by them. 

Kie Conference requested the Government and the local bodies to reserve at least 
one-fifth of the appointments under their control for the depressed classes. Tlio Con- 
ference requested the Labour Department to give all the contracts under their control 

TO Til6 

Needs of AoEictrLTUBAL Labourers 

The Conference requested the Government and the public to placo all productive 
land by legi^ahon in the hands of only people who had taken to agrioulturo as nrofa- 
ssion. The Conference further requested the Government to sot apart by Jedslation 

annual produce for the agricultural labourer. ® 

attention of the^ public to the importance of forminjcr the 
^dhra Proyinci^ Agricultural ^bour Association and appointed a committee of nine 
gentlemen including Messrs. Y. ^ Y. Giri, S. Subba Iftao, N. Satyanaravna, Must? 
^sbnarayn^ Kusuma Yenkatramiah and.Guduri Ramaohandrudu, to take active sten« 
formation of the committee at an early date. 

!lie constitution drafted the sub-committee was then adopted The conatif»H/vT 

Provincial *Working ffmittea and nSrict 
Committees. Messrs.^ Subharao of East Godavari and Dr. Zeerdas of Gimfm’ 
were elected Pro-nncial Secretaries. Mr. Shanmugham of Nellore was authorised t« 

K^ol Sd Bell^y^^^^®®® Madras, Chittoor, Anantapur, Ouddapah, 


JilR. JrRAZASAM S ADDRESS 

Conference terminated, Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra ProvineiAl 
addressed the gathering. He stated that the Congress 

pubHo to oaptui's the Counoilfl^ 

S m the country that joined hands with &e cSsfWs 

of the Cragress Pwty. Hereafter, there would he only two Ses in tWpT.^l .5 

Sio Congress Party and the Justice Party. Dk was left for them^ 

parties. He was confident that th^ would join the Conirresa plrfv 
ft the^ Poona Act and the®^ system 

With the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 
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The Conference protested against the creation of the upper chamber in the l^oal 
nro^cial legislaturl If in defiance of public opinion the upper chamber was created, 
lie Confereime requested the Government to allot 7 seats to the depressed classes in 

the upper chamber. 

Out of the 17 laJchs sanctioned by the Central Government for village reconstruc- 
tion in the Madras presidency, the Conference requested the local Government to set 
apart 3 lakhs and odd for the Depressed Classes in the presidency. The Conference 
furfclior iscjiisstGd tho Gov 6 riini 6 iit to spond out of thoso 3 I&kIis of rupees, Rs. 1 Jind 

a half lakhs in the Andhradesa. n n 4.^11 r>. ..i 

The Conference exhorted the public to subscribe liberally to the Rayalasoeina 

Belief Eaad and the Quetta Earthquake Belief Fund. , . „ i • x, 

The Conference paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi for hia selfless work m the 
cause of the Harijans. The delegates offered their loyalty to Their Majesties on the 

eonmletion of their 25 years’ reign. , „ , , .1 r, • i 1 1 4 . 

The Andhra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh and the Ganjam leaders wore asked to 
provide adequate funds for Harijan work in the Ganjam district. The Conforonoe 
congratulated the Harijan Sevak Sanghs in the Andhra Province on the good work 
turned out by them. 

The Conference requested the Government and the local bodies to reserve at least 
one-fifth of the appointments under their control for the depressed classes. Tho Con- 
ference requested the Labour Department to give all the contracts under their control 

to the Hanjans. 

Needs of Ageicultural Labourers 

The Conference requested the Government and the public to placo all productive 
land by legislation in the hands of only people who had taken to agrioulturo as profe- 
ssion. The Conference further requested the Government to sot apart by legislation 
one-third of the annual produce for the agricultural labourer.^ 

The Conference drew the attention of the^ public to the^ importance of forming the 
Andhra Provincial Agricultural Labour Association and appointed a committee of nino 
gentlemen including Messrs. Y. Y. Giri, S. Subba Rao, N» Batyanarayna, Musti 
Lakshinarayna, Kusuma Yenkatramiah and-.Guduri Ramaohandrudu, to take active steps 
for the formation of the committee at an early date. 

The Conference requested the public to nold the Andhra Provincial Agricultural 
Labour Conference at an early date. 

The constitution drafted 1^ the sub-committee was then adopted. Tho constitution 
provided for a Provincial Committee, Provincial ’Working Committee and District 
CJommittees. Messrs. Urdu Subharao of East Godavari and Dr. Zeerdas of Guntur 
were elected Provincial Secretaries. Mr. Shanmugham of Nelloro was authorisod to 
organise District Committees in the City of Madras, Chittoor, Anantapur, Ouddapah, 
Kumool and Bellary. 


Mr. Prazasam’s Address 

Before the Conference terminated, Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee, addressed the gathering. He stated that the Congress and the 
Congress Parliamentary Board had called upon the public to captm‘e the Counoile, 
The Congress had on its rolls Harijans, Muslims, Christians, landholders, labourers and 
women. Everyone in the country that joined hands with the Congress was a member 
of the Congress Party. Hereafter, there would be only two parties in this part of 
the country— the Congress Party and the Justice Party. It was left for them to join 
one of the two parties. He was confident that they would join the Congress Party 
ultimately. He congratulated them on accepting the Poona Pact and the system of 
joint electorates. 

With the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 
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But tlie giwtii of manliood in the depressed classes, the speaker continued, irresis- 
tably calls for the abolition of castes and other social disabilities following therefor. 
Any conflict of interests between the caste Hindus and the untouchables cannot but 
tell upon the failure of the Hindu Society, Its much-needed solidarity urgently calls 
for the removal of the artificial bar to intercaste marriage and to temple entry. 

The President having concluded, resolutions were unanimously adopted ^ urging 
removal of castes, introduction of widow re-marriage and the like. Late at night the 
proceedings were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to the chair. 

The political section of the Depressed classes Conference met the next morning at 
9 A. M, In the absence of the President-elect Sj. Nagendra Narayan Roy, due to his 
illness, Sj. Rajani Kanta Das, was proposed to the chair. Sj. Nepal Chandra Boj iu 
opening the Conference in a short speech made a survey of the growth of our free- 
dom movement and pointedly drew the attention of the audience to the burning 
political topics of the day. 

’Ll his presidential address Sj. Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy of the reforms 
proposalsjnow before the Parliament, and the retrograde and the anti-national cliaracter 
of the Communal Award. The spirit of distrust and the unwillingness of trasf erring 
power pervades the entire scheme of constitutional reforms. 

This sorry scheme cannot satisfy the growing political aspirations of the children of 
the soil, and as such has no chance of acceptance. The Communal Award, aiming at 
the emasculation of the nation by a process of vivisection of the body politic, oonsti- 
totes the worst featni’e of the reforms that human ingenuity could evor devise. 

Referring to the Poona Pact, the President stated how people were coerced into its 
acceptance by Mahatmaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irrespective of any considera- 
tion of the merits of the Pact. At the time of the Premier’s Award the depressed 
classes seemed quite contended with the reservation of no more than 10 
seats. 'With that logic can they at present regard the 30 seats, given them under 
the Pact, as absolutely sacrosanct ? The double system of election of the Poona Pact 
is by no means a desirable feature. For the sake of maintaining in tact the integrity 
of the BOlndu Society, the depressed class should be prepared to re-open the Poona 
Pact with a view to tlie readjustment of respective claims by mutual agreement 
between caste Hindus and the depressed classes. 

Resol utions 

The following resolutions were unanimously accepted at the ConferenoG : — 

(1) “Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals now before the Parliament have 
denied our political aspiration ; whereas these proposals are intended to maintain and 

S etuate foreign exploitation and domination, ana as such have boon unanimously 
emned as more retrograde, expensive and humiliating than the existing system, this 
Conference rejects tliese reforms proposals in their entirety and urges the people in 
general to launch au effective campaigu for their rejection throughout the country. 

(2) “This Conference is definitely of opinion that the British Premier’s Com- 
munal Award is antinational, undemocratic and- fraught with dangerous consequences, 
being .primarily intended to consolidate British Imperialism in India upon the vivisec- 
tion of our body politic, this Conference, therefore, rejects the Communal Award in 
all its aspects, and urges the launching of a country- wide campaign against the 
Award, with a view to its replacement a system of representation on the basis of 
joint electorate with adult franchise, which is the ‘sine qua non’ for the growth of a 
free and democratic India. 

(3j “■^ view of the unnecessary cost involved in the double system of election 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this Conference proposes that a Committee consisting of 
the following persons, with power to co-opt, may reconsider the provisions of the 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a satisfactory agreed settlement between the 
parties concerned. The Committee is hereby desired to announce their decision within 
two months and take the necessary steps for its acceptance by the authorities,” 


AA 
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AA 
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“With regard to the encoiira^emeiit of secondary education among Harijans all that 
our Sangh can do, besides awarding some necessary scholarships, is to put consider- 
able pressure on District Boards to exempt Harijans from fees, partly or whoHy. 
The Tamilnad and Kerala Secretaries report that all. the District Boards have exempted 
Harijans from payment of fees. The Andhra Secretary has induced five District 
Boards to sanction such an exemption ; but it is obvious that such an effort must be 
made on a much wider scale next year.” 

** I 

Referring to economic advancement, the report says : “The disease of poverty is* an 
All-India ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijans, though sometimes observed 
in a virulent form among them. The economic field is vaster and far more compli- 
cated than the educational field. The evil of “Beggar” (forced labour) stands partly 
for a social disability, but mostly represents an antiquated system of customary pay- 
ments in kind. It can be really abolished only by the abolition of the present basis 
of payment which is an extremely intricate adjustment of mutual economic rights 
and duties. ^ Nor is the evil peculiar to Harijans or the insuperable concommitarS of 
untouchability. The Punjab alone has attempted some little propaganda on this score 
but the results are not commensurate with the efforts for the evil is moie deep-rooted 
and requires more radical remedies than the Sangh can offer. 

An attempt has been made to secure employment for Harijans in the offices and 
welfare centres of the Sangh. According to the incomplete figures available 168 
persons have been so employed. This figure is likely to be raised in the future but 
can never reach considerable proportions for the Sangh cannot offer employment to 
many. A more serious effort should however be made in the future to secure the 
employment of Harijans in industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is the surest solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay, 
Calcutta, Gawnpore, Madras and Sholapur Sanghs should pay due attention to this 
work. But the Sangh has this year taken another definite step in the right direction 
for ameliorating the economic condition of Harijans. Knowing that most Harijans 
are engaged in Agriculture, Tanning and Weaving, a number of “Industrial Homes” or 
Harijan Karmalay^ have been started in some provinces. The most important of 
these is the Hanri Shala of Karachi, started out of the munificent gift of Ks. 50,0CX) 
by the Mohatta family. Here about 20 Harijan boys are taught high class boot and 
shoe-making under an expert deputed from Dayalbagh. The course is for two years 
and the institution is expected to be self-supporting. A tailoring section is also 
attached. The Sabarmati Ashram has got a tanning and chapli-making section. The 
tanning department is run by a few Ashram boys who have the free use of buildings 
and tools and a loan of Rs. 1,200 to work on their account. The chapli department 
has admitted 21 boys so far, out of whom 6 have left after receiving full training and 
3 have joined the Charmalaya as depended workers. The averse monthly production 
is 800 pairs of ohaplis and 300 pairs of shoes. The Harijan Colony at Allahabad, the 
College Research Institute of Calcutta aud Harijan Karmalaya oi Delhi are other 
institutions which will be starting work during the year 1934-35 and are expected 
to render a good account of themselves in the near future. 

The report also dwells on the amelioration of social conditions and the removal of 
relimons (usabilities of Harijans. “The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1932^ talks 
of Polishing untouchability by birth, of securing the same civic right for all Hindus 
and of removing the ban in respect of admission to temples. Such is the main purpose 
of that resolution and the success of the programme oi the Sangh should be judged 
not merely by the number of schools opended or the number of Harijans employed 
essentially by the removal of socio-religious disabilities. It is believed that the Harijan 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable ; that it will be difficult to rouse them! from 
a state of deep somnolence. But in a couple of years the' scene has changed and 
everywhere a consciousness of a new destiny seems to have vivified them. There is 
in all provinces a militant and a claimant section fighting for equal rights and pri- 
vileges. The habit of personal . cleanliness, the chief pride of the caste-Hindus and ffie 
chief ingredient ef resulting untouchability will take more time and require greater 
exertions before it can be organised. And in this Harijans are as much sinned as 
anners. In villages, they have little or no access to private or public wells. During 
the year 176 wells mostly in Andhra and Bihar are reported to have been thrown open 
for common use. Under J. K. Fund for water supply during the year 92 wells were 
sanctioned. at. an estimated cost of Rs; 18,690. The Central' Board sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 10,854-8-0 and the local donations raised were Rs. 7,030-8-0. Assam, Malabar, 
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Contmuing, Malaviyaji said that the different communities in India had more than 
once come to a communal agreement hut on all the occasions the British Government’s 
interference spoiled the whole thing. At the Allahabad Unity Conference the Muslims 
agreed to accept 32 per cent representation at the Centre, separation of Sind provided 
the province meets -its expenses. But four days after the settlement, the Secretary of 
State announced that the Muslims shall have 33-1-4 per cent direct representation in the 
Central legislature and Sind would he formed into a separate province unconditionally. 

Par 
munal 

pledge or non-interxerence. jno seit-government could stand on tiie basis of separuv.. 
electorates and the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs should come to a compromise of their 
own accord. Panditji did not object to a Muslim majority, if it was elected on joint 
electorate basis hut strongly condemned a statutory one on the communal lines. Ho 
appreciated the spirit of the Sikhs, who in spite of their being nilors of the Pimjab 
before the British advent, were prepared to share the administration of thoir province 
wffh others. There was no necessity of reservation of seats for a majority community 
while protection was needed by the minorities. There would be no swaraj in th*G 
Punjab under the Communal Award and it would merely be a Muslim Raj. 

Malaviyaji then said that the British Government llad done the gi’eatost favour to 
the Eumpeans and second to them to the Muslims and the greatest injustice was done 
TO the Hindus at the Centre. Both Muslims and Europeans had received muclx more 
than they deserved and the Hindus much less than tlieir due sliaro. Tfio BriHsh 
Government did not adopt uniform principle of giving representation to iha various 
commumties. They adopted different principles for Muslims, Hindus and the Sikhs. 

imperative duty of the Government to allot at least 26 per cent seats to 
me Sikhs in the Punjab on the same principle on wliioh the Muslims of the United 
Provinces had been given representation. The Muslims wore spread over several 
provinces, but the Sikhs had only one province where thov did not demand (dass rule 
but merely a reasonable share of control. 

Touching the Muslim representation at the Centro, Malaviyaji said tliat the Muslims 
were about 25 per cent of India’s population but they liad been given more than 38 
A? Panditji strongly obieoted to tho declaration of British Govcni- 

ment to the effect that the Communal Award was a settled fact so long as tlio com- 
mumties did not come to another settlement of their own. Had it not hoon so, a 

If.. m f 


ment Of plying* one community of India at the mercy of the other. ludiauH had 

for freedom. The time for a free fight was a thing of past and India 
had decided to attain its freedm by constitutional and peacofiil means.^ The British 

^ , fhat the ultimate goal of thoir policy in India was to 

pl^e fte control of the gountry in the hands of its people, tut it was bohnr domi 

Eeplying to the critics, Malaviyaji said that he was not prepared to tlisoloso his 
& Commun^ Award and the India Bill were^ XXred! lie 

examine the structure of the entire building and then decide about tho 
course of action. It was just possible, said Panditji, that if they met with dismal 
M securing necessary changes both in the Award and the India Bill, Biot S?t 
i^Mortto non-co-operation. The British Government had commits WiiSsa^ r 

^ country-wide agitation agS To Awd h«l 

BUI deputation would roach 

^gmd the India Bill might have passed almost all critical staires for tho Cnn 

were bent upon getting the same through but ’it was nocessarv 
monl® of Indian public before the members of both Iloiises of Pal-lTa- 

deprecated the contention that the ludiaurwere imfl^ 

he failed to see any reason as to why thev would fail in imiKthi- 
^eir county with a combined force and goodwill. If the British eovernm An 
of of non-interierenee in .the communal sekmSt it was^aZesiioS of^ 

of attsilQIlSEt. ExDlauilIlff his TniRRinn ir\ 3 ^ 
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were about 25 per cent of India’s population but they iiad been given more than 38 
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-had decided to attain its freedm by constitutional and peaceful means. The British 
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of Indian public before the membei-s of both Houses of Paidia- 
®i®^®- #® 4fPi'eoated the contention that the Indians were unfit to 

°? + ^ Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs had ruled 

+w oountey and he failed to see any reason as to why they would fail in rulinu 

? combined force and goodwill. If the adtish government dcXwl 
ite ^lioy of n^-interferenee in the communal settlement it was a Question of a dav 

his imssion to England, he said that although he had boon 
asM by numerous smeere friends not to go to England for beinif insultod vrtf 
gy^to them was that there wa s no greati r insii C boi^^slavcfA 
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observe that there is no two opinion in the Congress circle in Bengal about the rejec- 
tion of the Award. Because the B. P. U. 0. authorities in their reply to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s communication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated : — 

“As regard the Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
national, inequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected alone: with 
the J. P. C. Peport.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I appeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. O. C. 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award. If it could come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little reflection would show that so long as the Award be there, there *,can be no 
a^eed settlement. It can • come only after undoing the Award, and not before it. The 
Ilationalist Mussulmans in our midst also have taken this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
Bengal, that— ‘^It (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
diiSferent communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned.” 

The -truth of this observation goes without saying. 

■While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the. communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this q.uestion 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussalmans and Indian Christians here— all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in 
language,^ dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are communalists who thrive 
upon mtificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It 
has been already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us. The Congress also resents the inteiwentiou of a tMrd party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the 
Congress .President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
on the basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no donbt, agreed upon 
replacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But the -differential franchise 
that the Rajendra Prasad — ^Jiunah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Musssalmaus 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes away 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, tnat we could 
not accept those terms. No good can come out of any settlement based on the 
Award unless it be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be 
really equitable should he based on joint electorate with or without reservations for 
the .minorities alone. 


Reactionary “Reforms” 

Being based on the Communal Awarjd, its discnssion naturally leads to the question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
t hin k that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. In fact, 
these; proposals are of so reactionary a character, that these can never be accep^ble 
ev^n if the Communal Award he modified, unless shorn of other objectionable features. 
Nevertheless the c:oiimmuual Award need be emphasised. Because the Confess atfe- 
tade towards the same has lent . colour to the view that the reforms may be rejected 
without rejecting the Award. But the two are really inseparable. Tne need for’ a 
separate campaign against the Awird has arisen from the fact that the Congress, 
while rejecting the reforms, failed to nrge the rejection of iffie Award. Rejection of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in the Award go ill together. Although 
the Congress has nrged ,the -rejection of the reforms, it - has not" defined 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstruction 
within the legislature. Although ideally the . best under the present circumstance 
it may not. he acceptable to the people. Then the other is the only 
alternative left open to us, without however, the acceptance of office. It is much 
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olbserve that there is no two opinion in the Congress circle in Bengal about the rejec- 
tion of the Award. Because the B. P. 0. 0. authorities in their reply to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s communication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated : — 

“As regard the Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
national, inequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 
the J. P. C. Report.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I appeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award. If it could come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little reflection w^ould show that so long as the Award be there, there *,can be no 
agreed settlement. It can- come only after undoing the Award, and not before it. The 
Nationalist Mussalmans in our midst also have taken this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
Bengal, that— ‘‘It (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
different communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned.” 

The -truth of this observation goes without saying. 

■While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the. communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussalmans and Indian Christians here— all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community^ in 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are cqmmunalists who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It 
has been already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us. The Congress also resents the inteiwention of a third party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the 
Congress President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
on Sie basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon 
replacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But the -differential franchise 
that the Rajendra Prasad— Jinnah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Musssalmans 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes awav 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, that we coula 
not accept those terms. No good can come out of any settlement based on the 
Award unless it he on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be 
really equitable should he based on joint electorate with or without reservations for 
the minorities alone. 

Reactionary “Reeorms” 


Being based on the Communal Awaic^k^^^ discussion naturally leads to the question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
think that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. lu f^t, 
these; proposals are of so reactionary a character, that these can never be acceptable 
even if the Conimunal Award he modified, unless shorn of other objectionable featu reg . 
Nevertheless the. c?oummunal Award need be emphasised. Because the Confess ^ atti- • 
tude towards the same has lent colour to the view that the refolds ^^y re 3 eoted 
without rejecting the Award. But the two are really inseparable. The need for a 
separate campaign against the Awird has arisen from the fact that Congres^ 
while rejecting the reforms, failed to urge the rejection of me Award. Rei^hon of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in the Award go ill together. Although 
the Congress has urged ,the rejection of the reforms, .it - has not defined 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstructioii 
within the legislature. Although ideally the ■ best under the present circumstance 
it may not. be acceptable to the people. Then ot^r is the 

alternative left open to us, without however, the acceptance of office. It is muon 
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Ie conclusion my appeal goes to you for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in 
this connection. The difference in our ranks has been the cause of Bengal’s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to Bengal’s peculiar prob- 
lems and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full. 
Let the ideal of unity be the message of the Conference to the country. May Binajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences— Bande Mataram ! 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — 20tb. April 1935. 


The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling with the death of Congress workers andJeaders all over the country 
during the last four years, including among others Y. J. Fatal, J. M. Songupta, Bepiu 
Chmidra Pal, B. N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Sherwani and Rangaswami lyenger. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. 

SurrERiNQs OF ’Workers 

The next resolution was : “This Conference places on record its profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered to the national cause by all those people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of inmrisonment, and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacrince and to maintain unbroken the 
struggle for freedom.” 

Free Elementary Education 


Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution : “As free elemontary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urges on all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 
respeotive areas and requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme for organising and financing national education in 
Ben^ and for that purpose to raisei funds, prepare a budget and submit proposals to 
the B. P. C. 0. for their approval and sanction.” 

Yillaoe Industries 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Boy of Bogra next moved the following resolution ; “This Con- 
ference appeals to the people of Bengal to use articles produced, in villages and further 
requests them, specially the Congressmen, to*, help the All-India Yillage Industries 
Association in their endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 
industries.” 

Repressive Policy 


Sj, Birendra Nath Mazamdar next move the following resolution : “This oonfer- 
ence enters its protest against the Government policy of repression and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and;tiie withdrawal of repressive laws.” 

Constitution for India 
Sj, Amarendra Nath Ckatterjee moved as follows : 

'V^ereas it is the inalienable right^ of the Indian people to determine their own 
constitution and whereas only a constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
0 ^ be convened when the nation has acquired sufficient strength to achieve its 
Object of coinplete independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conference is of 

constitution which is sought to be forced upon this country, should 
n* National ^ Congress should make it its object to 

constitution impossible by capturing the legislatures set up 
refusing to accept Se offices of ministers followed 
^ obstruction compelling the Government to suspend the sham constitution 

rerfiJj SE-deSiuatioi?“® 


Peasant’s Condition 


following resolution which also was carried 
r^animously ; In view of the deplorable economic condition of the peasants of Bengal 
&s ^nfermce requests tiie B. P. ^C. C. to form a sub-committee to Srfinffi 
conditions, that is to say their indebtedness, ^,,rate of interest, productivity of soH^ in- 
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In conclusion my appeal goes to you for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose^ in 
this connection. The difference in our ranks has been the cause of Bengal’s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to Bengal’s peculiar prob- 
lems and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full. 
Let the ideal of unity be the message of the Conference to the country. May Dinajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences— Bande Mataram ! 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — 20tb. April 1935. 


The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling with the death of Congress workers and -.leaders all over the country 
during the last four years, including among others Y. J, Fatal, J. M. Sengupta, Bepin 
Chandra PaJ, B. N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Sherwani and Rangaswami lyenger. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. 

StrrjFERixQs OF ‘Workers 

The next resolution was : “This Conference places on record its profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered to the national cause by all those people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of imprisonment, and calls iipon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacriuce and to maintain unbroken the 
struggle for freedom,” 

Free Elementary Education 


Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution : “As free elementary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urgo.$ on all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 
respective areas and requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme for organising and financing national education in 
Bengal and for that purpose to raisei funds, prepai'e a budget and submit proposals to 
the B. P. C. C. for their approve and sanction.” 

Yillaoe Industries 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Boy of Bopa next moved the following resolution : “This Con- 
ference appeals to the people of Bengal to use articles produced in villages and further 
requests^ them, specially the Congressmen, to-, help the All-India Yillage Industries 
AEsooiation in their endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 
industries.” 

Repressive Policy 


8j, Birendra Nath Mazamdar next move the following resolution : “This confer- 
ence enters its protest against the Government policy of repression and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and;the withdrawal of repressive laws.” 

Constitution for "India 
Sj. Amarendra Nath Ghatterjee moved as follows : 

“^^ereas it is the inalienable right of the Indian people to determine their own 
consutuuon and whereas only a constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
0 ^ be convened when the nation has acquired suflSloient strength to achieve its 
object independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conference is of 

constitution which is sought to be forced upon this country, should 
Indian National ^ Congress should make it its object to 
constitution impossible by capturing the legislatures set up 
refusing to accept Se offices of ministers followed 
5 ^ obstruction compellmg the Government to suspend the sham constitution 


Peasant’s Condition 


moved lie following resolution which also was carried 
‘ view of the deplorable economic condition of the peasants of Bonsai 
leqnests ^e B. ?• C. 0 to form a sub-committee to enquire into actual 
conditions, that is to say their mdebtedness, ^rate of interest, productivity of soil, in- 
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object of devising all possible means for an agreed solution of the question in this 
province”. 

Mr. Chakravarti accepted both the amendments and the amended resolution was 
carried with only four delegates dissenting. 

Uplipt op Harijans 

Mr. Charu Boy of Tangail next moved the following resolution : 

‘^This Conference considers that untouohability is a curse eating into the vitals of 
the nation^ and so appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe imtouchability 

g jrsonally and to help the Harijan Sevak Sangha in its endeavours for the uplift ox 
arijans.” 

Deputation to England 

■ ^‘While not opposing any propaganda tour in England or elsewhere to enlighten 
public opinion against the Communal Award, this Conference is strongly of opinion 



to give up that idea, 


The Punjab Political Conference 

Opening Day— Lahore— 6th. April 1935 

ne session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 

mngh Hall, Lahore on the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. Hnrnjini 
Prominent amrag those present were Babu Kajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, 
Dr, Xitc]iIew,*.Mr, K. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava. 

After Lo/a Duniehand of Lahore, -Chairman of tlie Eoception Committoo, had wol- 
eomed the delegates, Mrs. Naidu delivered her addresss in Urdu. She said that it. 
^dmed her heart to see such a poor attendance (barely 500 present) contetod to 
tee dense_ crowds who had flocked on the hanks of the Eavi to hear pindit Jawaharlal 
■hieto raise tee cry of Swaraj not so many years ago. ^ 

The Congress was still lively in Bombay, Madras, Bihai-, U. P., Contra! Provinoos. 
etc., bid tee dwwan of India, the watchdog on India’s kismet” was sleeping. It ■wi'as 
here, she said, teat Punjab s martyrs kindled tee national life anew 16 years ago, b^ 
now It seemed as though fear had chilled their soul or selfishness damped their Liour. 

nf T with its manly races who had given the attributes 

tee Ritb^ ^ raise her he^ among the free nations, but to-day when 

and’ the Hindus wore 

®-®?'* ^ there ; they presented a 

speemcie wiuen filled every Indian heart with shame. ^ ^ 

bhe asked Congressmen to go to villages to propaffato the ideas of nationnlTjayvi anA 

tiaoh theiS that%ll^CntToro breffSr^^^^^ 

% *^® ®\® ®4‘ted, not in a spirit of touoh-and- 

wito tliBiii as 0116 of tliozD. and tGach. tlisin S6lf*-r6St)6GL and wiaQAMfifil 

sftr^Es ha^ fn “®“,that the Hindu Sabha, tef& League 
Bim orgamsalipns had to-day raised their voice against the Congress She held tint w 

St ifd 

the villages for which the way had been shoTO by Mx? gS “ 
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object of devising all possible means for an agreed solution of the qirestion in this 

^^£“ciakravarti accepted both the amendments and the amended resolution was 
carried with only four delegates dissenting. 

Uplipt op Harijans 

TWr (Iharu Eou of Tangail next moved tlie following resolution : 

‘^This Conference considers that untouchability is a curse eating into the viiBla o 
the Mtion md so appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to ohsorve imtouchabUity 
tm^n^^Cd to h# the Harlja/ Sevak Sangha in its endeavours for the uplift of 

Harijans. Deputation to England 

■ "While not onnosins any propaganda torn' in England or elsewhere to enlighten 
Dublic outoion Sst Sie CommuQ Award, this Conference is strongly of opinion 
to attorn^ to alter or maintain the Communal Award by sending a deputation 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India’s self respect and respectfully 
requests Congressmen who might be thinking of leading such a deputation in England 

to give up that idea,” 


The Punjab Foiitical Confereoce 

Opening Day — Lahore—6th. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 
laugh Hall, Lahore on the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. h'arojini 
Naidu. Prominent among those present were Babu Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, 
Br, Xitclilew,*.Mr. K. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava. 

After Lala Dunichand of Lahore, • Chairman of the Rooeption Committee, had wel- 
comed the delegates, Mrs. Naidu delivered her addresss in Urdu. She said that it 
saddened her heart to see such a poor attendance (barely 500 jmesont) contrasted to 
the dense crowds who had hocked on the banks of the Ravi to hear P«andit Jawaharlal 
Nehru raise the cry of Swaraj not so many years ago. ^ ' 

The Congress was still lively in Bombay, Madras, Bihar, U. P., Central Provinces, 
etc., but “the durwan of India, the watchdog on India’s kismet” was sieejping. It 
here, she said, that Punjab’s martyrs kindled the national life anew 16 years ago, but 
now it seemed as though fear had chilled their soul or selfishness dampod their ardour. 

She said that it was the Punjab with its manly races who had given the attributes 
of nationhood to India to raise her head among the free nations, but to-day when 
the Sikhs were acting as anything hut a brave people, they and the Hindus were 
wrangling like the meanest banias for a seat here and a seat there ; they presented a 
spectacle which filled every Indian heart with shame. 

She asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalism and 
Swaraj among villagers and teach them that Swaraj meant more bread and raiment 
for them. IV'orkers should approach the poor, she added, not in a spirit of touch-and- 
go, but mix with them as one of them and teach them self-respect and the essential 
equality of spirit. She also mentioned that the Hindu Sabha, the Muslim League and the 
Sikh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress. She held tliat but 
for their -divisions among themselves, the Communal Award would never have come into 
existence. Proceeding, the|speaker referred to Gandhi ji’s programme of village uplift,. and 
said t^t the constructive work like that would advance the cause of freedom ana country. 
She did not think that much could be achieved by work in the Assembly and Councils 
so long as there was the power of certification of the Viceroy and the Governors, 
except exposing before the bar of the world the real nature of India’s subjection. 

She appealed to the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to close np their ranks 
and concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one united nation. 

She concluded with an appeal to the youth of the Punjab to regain their life even 
as Sayitri regained the life of her husband by sheer soul force and -infuse ^at life in 
the viHages for which the way . had been shown by Mr. Gandhi, 
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constitutioa, wMoh the British Government is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
the teeth of almost universal opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence, of 
which we fought The Hindustani Seva Dal, the ‘‘Hhudai Khidmatgars”, and many 
other similar Congress organizations, youth leagues, ashrams and other national educa- 
tional institutions, are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function in the North- 
West Frontier Province. We are not strong enough to secure the release of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan Abdul Ghatiar Khan and several other Congressmen who are 
in jail. Nor have we the power to see that the hundreds of youths of Bengal, who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a court of law. While there is no shamo 
in ac^owledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our main 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for despair 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle has revealed to us our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrifice that 
we possess. 

- moving speech that he made in the Congress House, Bombay, last week 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and that the 
happemngs in the country gave Mm no cause for despair. To those, who know 
Gantoji, this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simple 
trath. Gandhiji, in the course of the speech, said that the portals of Swaraj were 
airways open for us provided we faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
toe Congress. I regard these two statements of Gandhiji as constituting a meassago of 
nope— hope that if we do not give way to despair but, realizing our strength, faithfully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
de long betore Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together we entor tho 
Swaraj Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support to tlie work of the 
^-India Tillage Industnes Association. We may not accept tho programme of that 
a complete solution of our economic problem. But India is pro-emiu- 

5 V® of the All-India Tillage Industries AssSin 

offers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of all of us to do all we can to 
s^port toe Association until having attained political power we are able so to recon- 

^ owwrtlitrfoi 

^ ^ ® indepondeace that wa 

fellow-couatrymea who think that it is due to our dofaaf 
i Britain have whittled down their own original soheme of 

r^Su. I ‘^'® ?® explanation of the undoubtel domiSn of 

mS “ ® ®® ®® towards indTa jg 

natim^n?!?^ '^®®^’’® British governing classes to continue the domi- 

Snlabft.pi’’i*. ‘t- They are themselves in the grip of 

and p®®!,®^ Capitalism and Imperialism which blunt their sense of lustioa 

SooialfS^On'i, a miracle happens within the next few years and a irenuinalv 

®o“ 1!S iutp effective power in Britain and is willing to fa?rv oS 

St Pl®i®®® *® self-determinafionV Z^mS 

Settlement with Britain. But we cannot bank on a miracle 

6 is n?t *>® “^ers of our own destiny. We have r^lised 4 ^ ffi 

that can bo ^® tiy one nation to another but is an inalienable riiflit 

TT?f^ .1® own unaided but organised effort, right 

deiMstra?^ success of Congress candidates at the last issembly eloetionB 

organisation has ovorToiS of 
we lono poaUo^a ^ no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willinadon liiw 
it can Barhamentary work by itself will not carry us to our mal Rn? 

iBg^ew £tr"tfe® propaganda Ind cro^vl^ 

Stomal Desai, £ dreafy 'm£eTvery ^|ood boSw’'^^w^ 

effective Constitueut Assembly can onlv be hJiJ wW »waro tuat 

sivrl” *».« Asz 
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constitutioii, which the British Government is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
th^teeth of almost universal opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence, of 
which we fought. The Hindustani Seva Dal, the “Khudai Khidmatgars , and many 
otliGr CongrGSS organizatioiis, youth, loaguos, ashrams othGr national 

tional institations, are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function m the North- 
West Frontier Province. We are not strong enough to secure the release of ranoit 
Jawaharlal Nehni, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and several other Congressmen who aro 
in jail Nor have we the power to see that the hundreds of youths of Bengal* who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a court of law. While there is no shame 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our main 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for despair. 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle has revealed to us our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrifice that 


we possess. „ -r-, , , 

In the moving speech that he made in the Congress Houso^ Bombay, last week, 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and that the 
happenings in the country gave him no cause for despair. To those, wlio know 
Gandhiji, this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simple 
truth. Gandhiji, in the coni’se of the speech, said that the portals of Swaraj wore 
always open for us provided we faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
the Congress. I regard these two statements of Gandhiji as constituting a meassago of 
hope— hope that if we do not give way to despair but, realizing our strength, faithfully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
be long before Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together wo enter tho 
portals of Swaraj. Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support to the work of the 
iJl-India Tillage Industries Association. We may not accept the pro^jrammo of that 
Association as a complete solution of our economic problem. But india is pro-emiu- 
entiy ^e land of villages* The work of the All-India Tillage Industries Association 
offers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of all of us to do all we can to 
support the Association until having attained political powor we are able so to recon- 
strnot and regenerate rural life as to afford the villager the fullest opportunity for 
self-reAhzation. 

The new constitution is, as I stated above, a mockery of-, tho independence that w« 
are determined to win. 
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British Labour’s oft-repeated pledges to India of complete self-determination, we may 
expect to have a honourable settlement with Britain. But wo cannot bank on a miracle 
happening. We have to be masters of our own destiny. We have realised that froe- 
dom is not a gift that can be given by one nation to another but is an inalienable right 
fba^an he won only by our own unaided but organised effort. 

The phenomenal success of Congress candidates at the last Assembly elections 
demostrated the immense hold which our national organisation has over tho hearts of 
the people,— a hold which no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willingdon has, 
we hope, revised. Parliamentary work by itself will not oai'ry us to our goal, Buc 
it can contribute a great deal towards helping forward Congress propaganda and Croat- 
mg new allies for the Congress. The Congress Party in the Assembly* under the 
l^dership of Mr. Bhtdabhai Besai, has already made a very good beginning in this 
mrection and has received the appreciation of the All-India Congress Committee at 
its Jnbbulpore meeting. There are many Congressmen, and I am one of them, who 
r^et that the Party has as yet taken no step to carry out one of its pledges to the 
electorate by formulating a demand for a Constituent Assembly. I am fully aware that 
a genuine and effective Constituent Assembly can only be held when we have deve- 
wped the necessary sanction to enable its decisions to be implemented. But the 
buM^ of the Parhamentary Party is not to forge the sanction ; that sanction om 
only be forged by work outside the legislatures. It is its function to formulate the 
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pretend that here is no difference of yiews between them. But the things which unite 
them are infinitely more numerous than those which divide them, Even the differences 
between them are such as are capable of adjustment by constant and frank consultation 
prompted by a spirit of compromise. I have not the least doubt that if such a con- 
sultation takes pluce between ^ the spokesmen of the two sections of the CongTess a 
programme can be evolved which all Congressmen will carry out with zeal and devo- 
tion. I have laid special emphasis on the need for an understanding between the two 
sections of the Congress because I feel that it constitutes the paramount issue before the 
country to-day apart, of course, from increasing the membership of the Congi^ess and 
carrying out its constructive programme. I trust the conference, by its works, wdll make 
a helpful contribution to this urgent national task of creating the maximum of un- 
animity of action with the minimum of diversity of views among Congressmen. 


RESOLUTIONS— Second day— 29th. May 1935 

The Conference resumed its session this ‘morning and passed the following resolu- 
tions, Condolence resolutions on the death of Y. J. Patel, J,j M. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Besant, 
Abhyankar, Sherwani, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, K. Madhavan Nair, T. R. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and others who have died in tlie cause of India’s freedom were moved from 
the chair and passed. 

The Congress and India.n States 

Mr. A. Rarnachmidran then moved : ‘‘Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute 
a political and military support to British Imperialism, and a source of feudal back- 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declares that in the interests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Indian States, the abolition of the mile 
of the Indian Princes can alone assure complete independence for the whole of India 
and invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for independence. 

“This Conference further feels that the Indian National Congress should actively 
engage itself in organising the State’s subjects on the basis of their immediate demo- 
cratic demands side by side with developing and intensifying the economic struggle 
of workers and peasants in the States. The immediate democratic demands should 
include the following :— (1) A single Chamber legislature elected on adult franchise : 
(2) A Ministry elected by and completely responsible to, the legislature ; (3) the 
Royal family to have access as privy purse, to not more than 5 per cent of the 
State’s revenue; (4) the religion of the Royal families to have no influence on, the 
administration of the State and (5) freedom of speech, press and association.” 

Mr. F. Krishna Fannikkar (Pennani) moved a resolutton to the effect that India 
should not participate in any war in Europe even though Britain was involved in it. • 

Mr. P. Narayana^i Nair then moved : “Whereas it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people to determine their own constitution and whereas only a constituent 
Assembly, elected by the entire nation and convened when the nation has acquired 
sufficient strength to achieve _ its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion that the constitution which is sought to be 
forced upon the country should he wrecked”. 

He also moved as part of the resolution that Congressmen- should not accept office. 
Their^ object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should be only to wreck the 
constitution. 

^ The Conference also passed a resolution moved fi'om the Chair demanding the 
immediate release or trial in courts of the Bengal detenus and appealing to the public 
to render financial aid to their distressed families. 


Chanoe oe Conoress Creed Demanded 


rt Pillai^ of Coimbatore, moved the following resolution r * ‘^This 

vkinference recommends^ to the Indian National Congress to change its creed so that 
the goal of ^ complete ^ independence must mean the establishment of an independent 
mte in which power is transferred to the producing masses and that such an objec- 
tive involves the refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.” 

Orq-anisation or Labour Peasantry 


^ K. Kumar of Travancore moved a resolution calling upon the Eerala Provin- 
oial ^ngress Committee to organise the labour and thej peasantry of the province 
2? of some labour demands such as freedom of lalDour and from serfdom 

nght to form unions, strike and picket, compulsory recognition by the employers 
01 the worker s umons, a living wage, etc. * ^ 
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“The Tsrhole weight of otir social, political, economic and theological life falls on the 
villager * and priest and politico official and merchant, banker and landlord alike exploit 
him. It’ is he who has to work hardest, it is he who is most useful, and it is he who 
suffers the most and pays the most. It must be the endeavour of everyone of us to do 
the best we can to alleviate the sorrows and raise the spirits of our humble brethren. 
Mahatma Oandhrs work in this, as in many directions, can not be under- estimated. It 
is he who has taught us self-respect and self-esteem and showed us that the way to 
win them is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the most down-trodden in 
the remotest village. His new schemes for reviving village industries deserve our 
active support, and I may only hope that the beautiful surroundings in which you 
live, you would be able to make still more beautiful by making all men and women 
and children living in town and country therein happy and contented with an equitable 
distribution of work, wages and leisure among them and with proper food, clothing, 
housing and education for all. 

“But I dare not proceed without sounding a note of warning which is the outcome 
of my own little experience during a large number of years. We should not be too 
optimistic, because me villager unhappily is his own worst enemy. We need not 
discuss the causes that have resulted in this mentality in him. The fact remains that he 
will not be organised, he will not look to his own interests, he will fight his neighbour 
and distrust his friend. 

“Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from the earliest years of 
childood every village man and woman grows up in much traditional hatreds and family 
fueds, that common village Jife and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 

“His intense attachments to his small little plots of land complicates the pro^em 
of his life much more than can possibly be imagined by those who do not know him. 
I cannot but feel that conditions here must he the same as else-where and you will 
have to tacMe this psychological problem in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. 
I only pray that yon may succeed where many have failed. 

“It would serve useful purpose to the history of our recent past : to talk of the 
high hopes of the great endeavours of successes and failures during the last few years. 
I cannot deny that we are passing through a period of intense depression. It is in 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike are tested. There is no need for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst ns can imagine that the depression is go- 
ing to last for ever. My own feeling is that thattis just the time when we should 
he able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at large what exactly wo 
stand for, 

‘Without doubt we want a reconstruction of society, "We are tired of the present 
inequalities of life ; and in this connection we must welcome the Congress Socialist 
Party, which is trying to formulate the national demands in clear and precise language, 
I should respectfully suggest that, viewed even from a selfish standpoint, socialism will 
give them something that is of real gain even for themselves. Men of position and power, 
of wealth and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize are themselves 
endangered when the many around them live in dirt and poverty without the light 
that Imowledge and comfort gives. The poverty of the neighbour inexorably reacts on 
the wealthy ; and disease and death come -.unsuspected within sheltered walls because 
men outside are unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that we placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we 
are seeking to build. That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all 
doubts and suspicions and, may he, false hopes and ambitions as well— that so unneces- 
sarily clog ns at every step. 

“I am sure you will not want me to speak of communal differences. That is not 
a subject happily ^ that troubles yon very much in this part of the world. I come 
fresh from a province which is full of it, and recently we have witnessed some of 
the worst horrors that these senseless squabbles can perpetrate. The Cawnpore Riots 
enquiry Committee appointed by the Karachi Congress has, to my mind, said the last 
word on the subject. We can only hope that we may stil learn wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of the past and not make ourselves willing victims of scheming 
men and their calculated policies. It is for ns to cultivate a pni’ely nationalistic and 
humamstic outlook against all odds, free from all heart-narrowing encumbrances of 
c^e or communal bias. We can do this if we will ; and the longer we delay 
m this the worse will be onr position and the wider will get the chasm that separates 
us from our hope and ideal of Purna Swaraj* 
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place either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India’s freedom is unique 
in the annals of mankind because there is no feeling of ill-will even against the very 
people who in other circumstances, and in a fight of another sort, would have been 
regai*ded as enemies. 

^Let it be known by those who may be frightened by the activities of Congressmen 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do not and cannot countenance violence of any 
sort, for we ai*e not thirsting for the blood or the wealth of any one. We are definitely 
out to establish a state of Society wherein, so far as is humanly possible, all persons 
will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must always be peaceful and legitimate ; 
and if there must be suffering in the process, it must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 


The Andhra Provicciai Nationalist Confereiice 

opening Day— Guntur— 20th. February 1935. 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Conloronce was held at Guntiu' on 
the 20th Februay 1935 under the -presidency of Dr. B. 8. Moonjee. In the 
the course of his address Dr. B. S. Moonje referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of tho Congress Nationalist Partv, the Congress 
attitude towards the Communal Award and tho Nationalists’ opposition to it, ‘‘It is 
often said by British statesmen that tlie communal problem of India is not of British 
make but it is inherent in the traditional inter-commuual relations of tho different 
religious communities inhabiting India. But those of us, wlio will not fail to keep green 
in mind the well-knowm history of the manufacture and-growth of the communal problem 
in India, will not be easily duped.” 

Proceeding he said : ‘‘The communal problem of India is entirely a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under which the communities will bo at logger- 
heads with each other and ever needing the heli) of the British for their protection 
^d safety.” He then analysed the Communal Award and pointed out that it is 
“disruptive, anti-national and grossly -.unjust to the Hindus.” 

CoNQEEss Attitude Critioised 

m J^®^®scribed at length the discussions over the communal question at the Houml 
Table Conference and stated that the “Award was not an .‘award of an arbitrator but 
purely m ai-bitrary decision of ^ the British bureaucracy. 

Criticising the Congress attitude towards tho Award, he said that not only was it 
self-contradictory, but was of dubious expediency. If it was intended to obtiiin Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gain”, he asked, “at the cost 
of nationalism and over the ruin of the Hindu interests V Did tho Muslim sur)port 
tnem in rejecting the Report summarily V Did tlie Congress Party in the Assembly, 

promise to the Congi-ess and to the voters V The Congress Party 
two things—first to reject and vote against tlie entire Report and 

reaction of the Award. Let us, from this point 
?? strategy of the Congress Party and the result of voting and see 

-at? managed.^ The Congress has not been able to placate the Moslems 

rejecting the Report, Their resolution was 
Moslems Went against them actively and with deliberate detar- 

Congress Party for their inability to got 
resolution of entire rejection. The Assembly is so constituted that they 

iffnorpd a1?^ blame them for having deliberately 

'^bPT^ Congressmen and their sympathisers and well- 

of iL it IS.” Tho two vital 

TO^ial Aotono^t Dr. Moonje, were the Communal Award and Pro- 

Dr f cleverly manoeuvred to win their points. 

of ae A wo ^ami Party’s resolution for fhe accoptaneo 

communal Award. He said : “The Congress admits that tho Award is anti- 

for^the s^ft ^of^filo ^ neither reject it nor accept it 

betvreen £ HiidJs communa] question by agreement 
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Turning to the task before the peoples,-, he said : — “Poor though we are as a nation, 
men of means of our community, individually and colleotively, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gymnasiums, Bine shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, tliough richer in means of living. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Volunteer Corps — Bamdandus — of one lakh of young men. 
If some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to Hagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend. Dr. Hedgewar — ^the 
Bastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh— and the training that is given there.” 

Separate A^tohra Province 

Beferring to the demand of the Andhras for a separate province, he said : 

“I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when we were the masters in our own country. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different and 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though thev profess the same 
religion— Christianity— and are practically of the same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking people of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Eur(me in this respect, if possible. 

“Hut the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their provin- 
cial languages. But the point would not have gained importance and the poison of 
communalism would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may call Islamic patriotism 
with its dislinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-Islamio 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and ite claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent a;nd determined opponent of^ such li^hly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished the Andhras success in their enorfe 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, Dr. woonje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Musliin rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of the Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India, 
so also the Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India.” 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day — Guntnir — 19th. Februaty 1935 

The first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
At Guntur on the I9tb. February 1995 under the presidency of Mr, T, Viutoanathanh 
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Turning to the task before the peoples,-, he said : — “Poor though we are as a nation, 
men of means of our community, indi^dually and collectively, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gymnasiums, Bine shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, tliough richer in means of living. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Volunteer Corps— Ramdandus— of one lakh of young men. 
If some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to Hagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend. Dr. Hehgewar— the 
Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh— and the training that is given there.” 


Separate A^tohra Province 

Referring to the demand of the Andhras for a separate province, he said : 

“I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when^ we were the masters in our own country. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different and 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
religion— Christianity — and are practically of the same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constently opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking people of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible. 

“But the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to iheir provin- 
cial langu^es. But the point would not have gained importance and the poison of 
communalism would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may; call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-Islamic 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such liighly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished the Andhras success in their efforts 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, Dr. woonje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Btindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of tiie Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India, 
so also the Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India.” 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day — Guntur — 19th, February 1935 

first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
at Guntur on the I9tli. February 1^55 under the presidency of Mr, T, Viswanaiham^ 
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Resolution Passed 

unmimotis support to the resolutiou already passed at the 
^-ladia Ct^gress SociaJi^ Party defiaing the meaBing of ‘complete Independence’ as 
^e establishrueut of au Independeat State ia vhioh power is tWerred to the pro- 

periSfsm^^^^ ’ ^ refusal to compromise at aay stage with British Im- 

ij, resolutioa of &e AU-Iadia Party reiterated at this ooafereaoe expressed 

ttat It w^ aecessary for the coufereaoe to declare its oppositioa to the participation 
by laia m aay war m which toe British Governmeat might be invoked and to 
underteke forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 

uttotion of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 
to utihse such a crisis for securing Swaraj. «. vla^ aau 

The coherence called upon toe Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wr^ng the new constitution which was going to be imposed on India ^ ^ 

against ws^-eute® to the textile workers of Calicut iii their struggle 

Tj -i?? T^f — P®°Pto of toe Indian States to fight side by side with toe people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence, the conference opined that inalnnch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of ^British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, toe conference declared t 
mtereste of toe people of toe Indian States were as’ much tofconcera o? the ^Sn 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. JJiuian 

^ Among other resoMons passed one denounced in emphatic' tenns the continued 
incarcerat^n without trml of thousand of Bengal detenues and caUed to the S- 
vanee of March 3rd. ^ Detenu Day as a protest against their detention. 

The Dohoy of the Congress Party in the Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand m order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-ConIress 

prote^s were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 

constitution of the Congress resolution on the J. P. 5. Report. 
The Conference was of the opmion that the attitude of the Congress M L 

i^S°^m ^^Vbf amendment amounted to alnission ofihe 

insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country 


The Kerala ProTi'ocial Socialists’ Coofereaca 

Opening Day— Calicut— 27th. May 1935 

lieldrt cSf Socialists’ Conference was 

T-n +K oaiicut on the 27th. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. M R Mn.^rin.i 

to toe course of bis speech, Mr. Masani said that fee Congress Sooi^’st 

•® to il bigliMt traStiL.^bey 

misunderstandings between tbemselves and toose 

^ I’l? ®®® ®y® *° ®y® "^‘to them, but who were as keen as toev 
*^® tor National todepMdenoe. -^^een as tney 

Wnat was it that the Indian National Congress and the movemenf fnr +I1Q Tn/in 

p^dence were fighting for ? Was it a GovernS or a MtiSi Ta system that fw 

were strugghM against ? Was the Indian freeSom movement a JtraSle^B 

rtmggle for independence is not a straggle of one nation affairt^t 
toilins- Or of a people against a particular administration but of the 

a system, pohtical and economic, which is Mown 
“ toerefore, to arrive ati correct decisions it is neoessaWor 

avaw ™ ®toug^e for independence, for every Congressman indeed for 

ew pohtioaUy conscious fiidian to try and uiJderstand what tll sSC of ]£- 

ill 
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Resolution Passed 

The confereEce lent its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at the 
AJl-India Congress Socialist Party defining the meaning of ‘complete Independence’ as 
‘the establishment of an Independent State in TV'hich power is transferred to the pro- 
ducing masses’, implying a ‘refusal to compromise at any stage with British Im- 
perialism’. 

Another resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference e^ressed 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opposition to the participation 
by India in any war in which the British Government might be involved and to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. 

The conference called upon the Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to be imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to the textile workers of Calicut in their struggle 
against wage-cuts. 

Inviting the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence, the conference opined that inasmuch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference declared that the 
interests of the people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic' terms the continued 
incarceration without trial of thousand of Bengal detenues and called for the obser- 
vance of March 3rd. as ‘Detenu Day’ as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of the Congress Party in the Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
parties was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 
rejection of the coming constitution of the Congress resolution on the J. P. C. Report. 

The Conference was of the opinion that the attitude of the Congress M. L. A’s. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah's compromising amendment amounted to admission of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country. 

After passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Andhradesa, the conference terminated. 


The Kerala Provincial Socialists’ Conference 

Opening Day — Calicut — 27th. May 1935 

The second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was 
held at Calicut on the 27th. May 1935 imder the presidency of Mr. M. B. MasanL 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Masani said that the Congress Socialist Party was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to its highest traditions. They 
shonld be careful not to create any misunderstandings between themselves and those 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on the movement for National Independence. 

What was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for the Inde- 
pendence were fighting for ? Was it a Government, or a nation or a system that they 
were struggling against ? Was the Indian freedom movement a struggle of one 
country against another .P^Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvious that such 
was not me case. 

‘^e Indian struggle for independence is not a struggle of one nation against 
another,” he continued “or of a people against a particular admiuistration, but of the 
toiling masses in. this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
as Imperialism, In order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is necessary for 
every participant in this struggle for independence, for every Congressman, indeed for 
every politically conscious Indian to try and understand what this system of Im- 

i7 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and tKen ^ of going to the country to 
sanctions which would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 

decisions of the assembly effective. , , ^ ‘ z-i. x* 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the oonsutunon 
should be worked for what it was worth ; but he could not agree^ with that view,^ as 
there was not ihe slightest chance of getting any relief by working the constiintion. 
On the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 
and disruption of the nafional movement, 

"Whatever decision the Congress might ultimately t^e on this issue, ^ the task of the 
Party was clear. There was ample room for division of labour in the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan of action stressed the need for infl.uenoing the Congress ideology 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained the significance 
of the anti-war resolution adopted by the Party. He felt that India should be greatly 
interested in the world situation, because it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to the condition 
of the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Rap then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K. Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country's own advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. P. Gopalan of Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of ihe 
Socialists towai'ds the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. e. to wreck the constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Yishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete the portion regarding the non-accep- 
tance of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhavanar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it would be better if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
within the Cabinet, In this connection he referred to the services rendered by the 
late Mr. Y. J. Patel, when he was the President of the Indian Lemslative Assembly. 
The amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of 'W'ynaad and Keraleeyam 
of Cannanore. When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
voting for it. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, accepting the resolution or the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resolv- 
ing to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put forth democratic demands and side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
the States, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievances of 
pheasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon the Kerala Provincial 
Confess Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
of ihe land revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and tken ^ of going to the eounh^y to 
sanctions which would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 

decisions of the assembly effective. ^ . xi. ‘ x-l 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the oonsntution 

should be worked for what it was worth ; but he could not agree^ with that 
there was not the slightest chance of getting any relief by working the consumuon. 
On the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 

and disruption of the national movement, . lu x t, ^ 

"Whatever decision the Congress might ultimately take on this issue, ^ the tek of me 
Party was clear. There was ample room for division of labour in the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan of action stressed the need for influencing the Congress ideology 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. , . , 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained the significance 
of the anti-war resolution adopted by the Party.^ He felt that India should be greatly 
interested in the world situation, because it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as weB prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 


Re« olutions 

Resolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to the condition 
of the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. ^ Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Rao then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K. Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country’s own advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. P. Gopalan of Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of the 
Socialists towards the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. e. to wreck the constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Yishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanax moved an amendment to delete the portion regarding the non-accep- 
tance of offioe by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhavanar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it woidd be better if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
within the Cabinet. In this connection he referred to the services rendered by the 
late Mr. Y. J. Patel, when he was the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of "Wynaad and Keraleeyam 
of Cannanore. When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
voting for it. The resolution was then put to vote aud carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, accepting the resolution of the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resolv- 
ing to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put forth democratic demands and side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
the States, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievances of 
pheasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon the Kerala Provincial 
t3ongress Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
of the land revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 
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Presidential Address 

FoIIomng are extracts from Ms address ; — 

Criticisins coming from the right are generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-nationalists and as such 
cannot he wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa- 
tions may arise in which we may be pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sake of socialism. Let me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati- 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fac^ socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of India the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. We 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of course we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to thel dictum country, right or wrong.” Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of" their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 

^ The other criticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win ind^endence without mobi- 
lising the workers and peasants for the political struggle, unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has Mtherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the congress of any wilful neglect in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with the hroad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present juncture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
defimte classes to whom an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
before they can be effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

^ It is sad to reflect that the Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the result that Labour has been estranged from the Congress. Unfortunately, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipathy towards 
the Congress^ in organised labour unions. The result is that the Congress is 

not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 

been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have been generally of an 
economic character. The economic struggle of the -.workers has not yet passed into 
the political^ struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a poutioal force and 
weighs so little in the political scale. 

Howsoever one may criticise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad plat- 
form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from which 

such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mass struggle wjiere 
workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their influence and 
prestige. 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
of^ view. Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
gncidal. policy wMch has isolated them not only from the working masses but also 
&om the national struggle ; and yet the wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
imperiahst struggle these leaders have been found not only keeping tiiemselves aloof 
but also preventing the workers from joining in the struggle. Was it not a commu- 
nist leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism 

H communism is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists of 
India played a destructive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
field they have toed to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union- 
ism. I do not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
going to last. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front are 
given out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the sympathy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the case of an outbreak of war. The 
TMrd Ihtemational now-a-days formulates policies wMch seem to be simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia. Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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PretidenUal Address 

FoUowing are extracts from Ms address 


Criticisms coming from the right are generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-natio'nalists and as such 
cannot he wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa- 
tions may arise in ymich we may be pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sahe of socialism. Let me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati- 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fsw^ socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of InMa the anti-imperi^ist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. We 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of course we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to thel[ dictum “my country, right or wrong.” Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 


^ The other criticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at_ this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win ind^endence without mobi- 
lising the workers and peasants for the political struggle. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has Mtherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the Congress of any wSful neglect in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore ^ its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present jmcture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
defirute classes to whom^ an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
before they can be effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

•aPxt? Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 

^tn the result that Labour has been estranged from the Congress. Unfortunately, 
mere is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipathy towaras 
the Congress^ in organised labour unions. The result is that the Congress is 
not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 
been powerful labour strihes in the country but they have been generally of an 
^onomic character. The economic struggle of the '.workers has not yet passed into 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a pontioaf force and 
weighs so httle m the political scale. 


Howsoever one may criticise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad plat- 
form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from Wmoh 
such a straggle can be conducted. ^ It is the broad arena of mass struggle wjiere 

workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their influence' and 
prestige. 

Unfortu^tely some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
smcia^. policy wMch has isolated them not only from the working masses but Mso 
mom the national struggle ; and yet the wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
^penalist struggle these leaders have been found not only keeping themselves aloof 
out ^so preventing the workers from joining in the struggle. Was it not a commu- 
mst leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an ‘‘agent of imperialism 

if commi^sm is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists of 
^(ha played a destructive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
heJd they have tyed to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union- 
not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
gomg to l^t. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front are 
given ^t in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the svmnathv 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the case of an outbreak of war/ The 
ihird international now-a-days formulates policies wMch seem to be simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia. Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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have already expressed my opinioa that it does require a slight though au importaut 
modificatiou and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention- of tlie 
Party and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its policy 
is demanded by circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps in that 
connection. 

It was but natural for the Congress to signify its intention to r^*ect this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India. It would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the "White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how this policy of 
rejection is to be carried ^out. In our opinion the only possible, honourable and con- 
sistent course open to reject! onists after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu- 
tion to work. A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept ministerial 
and o&er offices in the gift of the Government. It is only in this way that we can 

expose the hollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. Wq must realise 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the sooner the 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our progress. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject if the Parlia- 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj Party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

When the Swara] Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 the policy and programme 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of acc^tance of office and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our parliamentari- 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps the defeat the 
country had sustained in the struggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc- 
tion, The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges and their 
e^erness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable them to secure the co- 
operation of the other parties in the Assembly— all these combined do not encourage 
us to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejection of 
the reforms. 


On tlie other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silently created for the work- 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared step bv sten 
for the acceptance of such a policy. The silence that is being maintained on all sides 
is certainly strengthemng the hands of those who advocated such a policy. 

The quption is one of great importance and its decision should not be left in the 

hands of the Parliamentary Board, The Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy shonld not tie needed in tlie case of a 
party pledg^ to complete independence. A party working for complete independence 
cm at no stage enter into a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on the 
staggle relentiessly until the goal is reached. It snoidd in no case take upon itself 
the responsibility of working a constitution inmosed by the British Parliament 
authority to fi'ame a -'Constitution for fiidia has been chXn^d^bTthe 


5t but not the least, the acceptance of ministerial offices, whetlier for workino- tiiA 
refoms or for wrecking will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 

people ^at the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus unconsS- 
staggle^^^^ psychology of the whole nation in favour of a constitutional 
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The Conference concluded to-day. 
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J3y a resolution, tne Conference condemned 
wmg of the Congress to drag the ’Congress tg 
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have already expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an importa^ 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention- of tlie 
Partv and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its^ 
is demanded by circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps in that 

bat natural for the Congress to signify, its intention to reject this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India. It would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative* was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how this policy of 
reieotion is to be carried nut. In our opinion the only possible, honourable and con- 
sistent course open to rejeotionists after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu- 
tion to work A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept ministerial 
and other offices in the gift of the Government. It is only in this way that we can 

expose the hollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. We must realise 
thS: the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the sooner the 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our progress. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject if the Parlia- 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj Party 
and if m insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

When the Swara] Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 the policy and progi’amme, 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of acc^tance of office and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our parliamentari- 
ans after the hqnidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps tlie defeat the 
country had sustained in the struggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc- 
tion, The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges and their 
eagerness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable them to secure the co- 
operation of the other parties in the Assembly — all these combined do not encourage 
us to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejection of 
the reforms. 

On tlie other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silently created for the work- 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared step by step 
for acceptance of such a policy. The silence that is being maintained on all sides 
is certainly strengthening the hands of those who advocated such a policy. 

The question is one of great importance and its decision should not be left in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Board, The Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy should not be needed in the case of a 
party pledged to complete independence. A party working for complete independence 
can at no stage enter into a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on the 
struggle relentlessly until the goal is reached. It should in no case take upon itself 
the responsibility of working a constitution inmosed by the British Parliament 
whose authority to frame a -constitution for India has been challenged by the 
Conmss. 

Last but not the least, the acceptance of ministerial offices, whetlier for working the 
reforms or for wrecking ^em, will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 
people that the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus unconsci- 
ously change the psychology of the whole nation in favour of a constitutional 
struggle. 


RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— 23rd. June 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day. By a. resolution, the Conference condemned 
the attempts of the constitutionalist wing oi the Congress to drag the Congress tg 
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ike specks of cream . floating over an Indian she-ocean of milk and 
ivater, even “dirt and Far be it from us to use these latter terms 

in the Miss Mayo sense : we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new progressive 
leaven has to work not only in spite of, but also, in and with, all this 
“raw” and “refractory” material. It has to transform and fashion it ^ in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wise* 
There is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception of its 
plans. Though we can hardly say that the boldness in conception has 
yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered suflBciently effective or 
“driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch- 
^ off the current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Rights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not the least, by the nature and extent oi its 

educational, legislative and* social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of “life” as we now understand it. But some other springs — 
possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality — have been lying 
neglected in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up un- 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear- 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to one of the most potent 

and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of Indians science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro- 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India's past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch— ^vital touch— with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha- 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhercf found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness anq difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
« resistance and, adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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Origin ol the All-Iodia Women’s Cooterenoo 

Tiie All-India Women’s Conference owes its orgin to a circular letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins, who, in the autumn of 1926, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the country 
to form local committees and hold Constituent Conference in each of the Provinces 
and in certain other clearly defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declaring their views on problems of education. 

The original stimulus which gave rise to Mrs. Cousins’ letter was an appeal made 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at the Prize-Giving function of the 
Bethune Qollege, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian women to tell us with one 
Voice what they want^ wnd keep on telling us till they get i/.” Mrs. A. L. Huide- 
koper, an ex-Principal of Bethune College, ‘(v^ho, I am glad to say, is still one of our 
very active members), made use of this appeal as the basis of two articles which 
were published in 8tri Dharma^ the monthly magazine of the Women’s Indian 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the matter in the -way I 
have just described. Her appeal met with a wide and enthusiastic response, and 
Constituent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September to 
December 1926, and the First All-India Women’s Conference was organised to take 
place at Poona, where it was duly held from January 5th to 8thj 1927, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of Her Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Saheb Gaekwad 
of Baroda, — ^Mrs. Cousins oeing the first Honorary Organising Secretary. The Resolu- 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without exception to education, ranging 
from matters concerning Primary Schools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole exception was a Resolution condemning the practice of early 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Age-of- 
Consent Bill, which was then about to come before the Legislative Assembly, 

2. The Second. Conference- 

In 1928, the Second Conference was held in Delhi under the Presidentship of her 
Highness the Begum Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Excel- 
lency the Lady Cwin. In addition to re-affirming most of the Resolutions of the 
First Conference, notable^ Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarda’s Bill for the restraint of Early Marriage, which was at that time under consi- 
deration, as weU as urging the Government to give representation to women in the 
Central Legislature, so that they might be able to express their views on pending 
measures affecting the interests of women and girls. The Second Conference was 
noteworthy also as the origin of the All-India Fund for Women’s Education, 

3. The Third Conference — 

The Third Conference, that of 1929, was held at Patna, with Her Highness the 
Dowager Rani of Mandi as President. It was on the occasion that the- scope of the 
Conference was definitely widened to include Social Reform, and separate Section for 
Social Reform was created to work on lines parallel to those of the Secion concerned 
with Educational Reform, Three Sub-committees of the Educational Reform Section were 
appointed to carry on work throughout the year in the following directions ; 

M The drafting of a special curriculum for schools, based on tiie ideals underlying 
the Resolutions passed by the Conference. 

p}) The revising and creating of new text-hooks, 

(c) The investigation of the conditions of the training of teachers in all parts of 
India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Sub-committee was appointed to carry 
on the campaign to raise the age of marriage. 

4. The Fourth Conference — • 

By 1930, when the Fourth Conference was held in Bombay under the Presidentship 
of Mis. Sarojini Haidu, the increased efficiency of the organization had become very 
noticeable : and the Honorary Organizing Secretary (Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a lai^e amonnt of very effective work 
done by the Constituent bodies in many parts of India. Prominent among the list of 
yeforms effected through the support of the Conference and its members was the 
passing of the Sarda Act. which, (while in the opinion of the Conference the age- 
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reforms effected through the support of the Conference and its members was the 
passing of the Sarda Act, which, (while in the opinion of the Conference the age- 
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mitted to all tlie Constituencies, "with an invitation to tliem to give their considered 
opinion upon the views stated therein, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was circulated^ to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. I need hardly remind 
you that the essential points which were decided to press in the Memorandum were 
as follows : 

(1) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on accoimt of sex:. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(31 Adult suffrage. 

(4) Women to nght elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

lb) No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option. 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this year in agitating against the 
attests to amend the Sarcla Act. Rai Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to secure a share 
for Hmdu Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. The year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The work of the Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a Women’s College for 
Home Science, Educational Research, and Training of Teachers. The Text- book Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub- 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 


7. The Seventh Conference — 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ram^bhai Neelkanth, In the work of the preceding year, that of representing 
the viewpoint of Indian 'womanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper- 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
laboms in India during the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
the Unference felt it obligatory that it should continue to press the views laid down 
in the Memorandum presented the year before to the Round Table Conference. Nine 
members of the All-India Women’s Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Rajk^an Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of the Standing Committee) being specially 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid down in lie 
Memor^diim m spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From tlie point of 
view of immediate results, however, those efforts were, alas I in vain, and the publi- 

cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from our 
Lonstituenoies. 

The work of the Social Section went forward apace ; in many Constituencies the 
earnest pr^tical efforts towards the removal of untouchability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not— as they are 
^aJly supposed to be — the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In many of 
the States Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move- 
ment m favour of providing for divorce in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
^d ^_men among Muslims. The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
mdustries was also a very important featui-e of the yeai-’s work, as was amo the 
number of instances in which members of the Conference were successful in contest- 

Corporatioas and 

for -women, at Delhi, on November 10, 1932, 
1 . Educational Section,— concrete evidence of the 

steadily been proceeding since the starting 
^ I^nd four yoMs ago. Important as was that event, Eowever, one must 
not ^ow it to overshadow all the other less spectacular day-to-day work of members 

of ''^ithout that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 

of women, throughout -Uie laud, m villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, ^ well as in laying o! foundation-stones and presiding X mMc 
now*fef*’ Conference would have never grown into the solid organisation &at it 
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side. As regards adult education, our trials are coming into effect in Godavary and 
Kistna Districts, as much as we have got three Sevasadans where women are taugh, 
music, vernaculars, English and some home industries such as rattan work, embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Our work began with organising committees to collect funds for tiie famine-stricken 
area in the Ceded districts where many thousands of old people and children and 
pregnant women are dying for want of food. "We have collected funds, besides we 
had benefit performances at Narsapur and Muslipatam. TYe appealed to Youth Leagues 
for help who with their characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answered our call 
with lai’ge sums of collections. In all we were able to send Rs. 1,000 to the famine- 
stricken area. 

2. How our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. I 
placed before the A. I. W, 0. in the recent session that numberless child matrices are 
being performed in Frenchpet in Muslipatam, as the British has no jurisdiction over 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that ^ve had worked very 
hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitation.^ 

3. The next thing that confronted us was the question of legal disabilities of women 
which is of vital importance. I succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on ttie forms sent to me by the Social Section Secretary. The same were handed 
over to Mrs. Cousins, Chairwoman of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at EUore to be sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to say that they are 
working vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. S. Secretary in 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. 

4 ^ I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencies are helping 
the widow-remarriage Association. 

5. The last but not the least, is the question of Franchise over which I have 
drawn the attention of oni* Committee to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constituency to all persons of different shades of 
opinion, and to youth leagues for finding out whether the names of all the women 
qu^ified-to vote*' are entered into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten voters on the 
fruit of Franchise. A similar letter was sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins. Besides this, she has written letters to Messrs. Satyamurty B. Samba- 
murti (a famous Congress leader), and to Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi^ to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people with special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constituency to work up all the items concerning Social and Educational matters. So 
I have distributed the following items among the experienced members of our Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Village Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries ; (o) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
Ijaboui’ and Insurance. 

6. Village Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of NeUore, D. 
Laxmibayamma of Haraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of Ellore, M. Eamalamma of Muslipatam 
and Mrs. Coiisins. I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
as the work is an uphiU task. Anyhow, I dare say that we are making progress, and 
hope that our attempts woidd fructify in course of time. AvS for the Harijan work 
which forms a part of Village Reconstruction, I am glad to inform that very good 
results are obtained in our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan children, 
and boarding for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to the laborious 
work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, 

7. As regards the indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 
Guntur District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretai’y 
for the Village Industries Association) work, in proper channel. 

8. Bezwada, the centre of the Andhra Province, has been pitched upon for having 
Itescue Homes. Mrs. Rajarajeswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on her 
shoulders as there are already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganayakam 
and herself. 

0. Much work has been done in the spread of Insurance among women and. to a 
smaD extent among labourers. 

(Sd.) M. Eamalamma, 

Standing Committee Member^ ANDHRA. 
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2. hfow our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. I 
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hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitation.^ 

3. The next thing that confronted us was the question of legal disabilities of women 
which is of vital importance. I succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to me by the Social Section Secretary. The same were handed 
over to Mrs. Cousins, Chairwoman of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at EUore to be sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to say that they are 
working vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. S. Secretary in 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. 

4 ^ I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencies are helping 
the widow-remarriage Association. 

5. The last but not the least, is the question of Franchise over which I have 
drawn the attention of oui* Committee to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constituency to all persons of different shades of 
opinion, and to youth leagues for finding out whether the names of all the women 
qualified - to vote are entered into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten^ voters on the 
fruit of Franchise. A similar letter was sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins. Besides this, she has written letters to Messrs. Satyamurty B. Samba- 
murti (a famous Congress leader), and to Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi^ Reddi^ to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people with special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constituency to work up all the items concerning Social and Educational matters. So 
I have distributed the following items among the experienced members of our Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Tillage Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries ; (c) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
Ijaboui’ and Insurance. 

6. ^ Tillage Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of Nellore, D. 
Laxmibayamma of Naraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of Ellore, M. Eamalamma of Muslipatam 
and Mrs. Cousins. I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
as the work is an uphill task. Anyhow, I dare say that we are making progress, and 
hope that our attempts would fructify in course of time. As for the Hanjan work 
which forms a part of Tillage Reconstruction, I am glad to inform that very good 
results are obtained in our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan children, 
and boarding for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to the laborious 
work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

7. As regards the indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 
Guntur District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretai’y 
for ^e Tillage Industries Association) work, in proper channel. 

8. Bezwada, the centre^ of the Andhra Province, has been pitched upon for having 
Rescue Homes. Mrs. Rajarajeswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on her 
shoulders as there ai’e already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganayakam 
and herself. 

9. Much work has been done in the spread of Insurance among women and. to a 
small extent among labourers. 

(Sd.) M. Eamalamma, 

Standing Committee Member, AHDHRA. 
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Under Social Section of the Constituency, “Sagarika” and “Mirahai” performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the above Institutions and the net income was 
more than Rs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 

about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met. r. ^ xt 

Sd. Protima Nag, 

3 ^ 7 ^ 35 ^ General Secretary. 

4- Bengal West 

The first Artnnal Meeting was held on the 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
the Social Secretary of the A. I. W. C. was kind enough to preside over the meeting. 
Some 700 women, ‘'mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read papers. They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re- 
solutions passed in the Karachi Confk’ence and asked the women present there to 
take active part in the work undertaken by the Conference. 

The Bengal "West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouring villages 
from the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervale and by Sub-Com- 
mittees there. On the loth. Februaryj a meeting was held at Bandgorah, a neighboui'- 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committee with 7 Members, was formed 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. The teacher, a widow, trained at Sriniketan, the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of Yiswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketan, to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk with the women there about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Sd. Sudhamayee Mukeijee, 

11. 6. 35. Secy., 'West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. C. 


6. Bihar. 

Four meetings were held during the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
especially discussed were Rmal uplift. Removal of Illiteracy, Untouchability, and 
"Omen’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among other things the 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference. 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar Ali who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabarty acted earn- 
estly as an Honorary Hospital Yisitor for two years — 1933-34 and 1934-35. Since 
April 1935, Mrs. A. T. Sen has been working as an Honorary Yisitor of the Hospital. 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during the half-year imder report was considerably retarded. Regarding the 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Primary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement these lectures with lantem 
shows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet been chalked out. The 
two sections — ^Educational and Social — ^have to a certain extent worked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untouchability the teachers of our Primary 
Schools are encouraged to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. ^ In some of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of early marriage and the 
Purdah system were exposed, 

Sd. Mrs. S. 0. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary. 


6. Bombay 

The progress made during the last six months was on the whole satisfactory. The 
Association met four tunes during the six months to consider the circulars from the 
Organising Secretly of the A. I. W. 0. and to consider other matters relating to the 
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Jamity and Marwari Harijan Sevalc Samity have given us financial help all along, for 

f^hich we are grateful. . 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S. 0. Grhosh presided and Mrs. Indira Devi gave away the 
prizes, which consisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These were given by Mrs. T. H. 
Banerjee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumar Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh. Mrs. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills Idndly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. 'We are grateful to Mrs. N. N. Dutt for con- 
tributing Rs. 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Bal Mandir or the Harijan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 

S 'vino’ medical help free or charge. The monthly expenses of the Clinic come to about 
s. lI'S. Last year Mr s. Saudamini Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
the money through private donations, excepting Rs. 10 from the A. I. W. C. Fortu- 
nately this vear the Bengal Harijan Sevak Sangh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. 100. " We thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done imder this heading. 


(c) Women’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs. 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard of hteracy qualification for franchise. Accordingly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June. 


Lectures 

Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W, C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halide Ediba Hanum’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at 
the Y. W. C. A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, when she spoke on the “Women’s movement in Turkey”, 
This was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 

8. Delhi 

After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of the 
A. I. W. C. the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W. 0., Dr. Royden 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart ^ from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs. How Mar^n on “Birth Control in India,” 

(o) Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr, G, K, Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”. 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feb. 1935 in the 
city and Idie audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C. and the 
practieM work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully ex^ilained. 

49 
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Samity and Marwari Harijan Sevalr Samity have given us financial help all along, for 
which we are grateful. 
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and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs, How Mar^n on “Birth Control in India,” 

(cj Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 
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(d) Mr, G. K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”. 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feb. 1935 in the 
city and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C. and the 
practieM work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully exjilained. 
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mofier-tongae to_ be me(Rum of instractioii, establishment of Home Science Institutions 
for S^ci^ CuItuiaJ Training for girls, revision of Yernacnlar test-boois by women 
educatiomsts, oo-educafaon m primary schools, revision of present examination system, 
provision of airy and samtary buildings for schools and inti-od ' ' >• - » 


primary education, 


inti’oduction of compulsory 


Social Section 

Early in the year a Sub-Committee for the removal of Legal Disabilities of Women 
was appointsd. To awalvoii tfcio intorost of tho public this committoc arranged for 
a senes of lectures imder the auspices of our Association. A leading Barrister of our 
City, R. S. Naik, kiiidJy dolivored tho lectures pointing out the ineoualities 

and (hsadvantages placed upon women hy the present laws of Property, Inheritsice and 
Mamage prevailing in all communities. 

The Hostel for women and Employment Bureau continue their work Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwives and compounders have taken up their residence at the hostel 
paying Re. 1 to Rs. 3 fpr lodging, and boarders paying Rs. 30 a month have been 
accommodated besides visitors passing through Hyderabad. The Bureau also has been made 
use of by people requiring its services. 

The Yigilance Committee which deals with Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
ohildi-en has stai'ted its preliminary work of oolleoting information about existing laws 
on this subject in British India. The Committee is composed of several of our mem- 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause. ^ 

The wort of the half-year has been mainly preparation. "We are embarking on 
new ventui-es and hope when the hot weather has ceased to get on with the work 
that has been planned. 

Sd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member, 


1 0. Indore 

"We have amalgamated, according to the Rules and Regulations that were passed in 
the Earaohi' Conference last year, the previous two Branches, viz., Indore Women’s 
Association and Indore Local Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
All-India Women^s Conference^ Indore Branch. The following are the OMce-hearers : 

1. President-Princess Savitribai Saheb Bansude. 

2. Vice-President — Mrs. Jankibai Bhandarker. 

3. Secretary and Treasurer— Mrs. Jyotsna Mehta, 

4. Joint Secretary — Mrs. Bhanumati'hai G. Turkhud. 

The Managing Committee consists of 21 members. 

We hold meetings almost^ every monih. 

<iiyisions of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Social, 
and R^al construcfave Committees, out of which the first named Committee has been 
formed and Miss Ahilyabai Bhandarker, M A., Lady Supdt., Girls’ High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
An^purnabai Bhandarker is to he appointed as the Convenor. The third and the 
last one will be formed in the next few months. The practical work of- all the Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. “ 

3. we have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of ihem. They are : — 

® (under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior Mahaiani 

+ 1 , Sharda Raja Boarding for Harijan Girls (imder the patronage of H. H. 

the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Saheb Holkar)"; ^ 

of 0 ^ i^anclT ^ Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 

{4) Mahila Sbiksham Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Mabalas, a member of our Branch, 
of om Branch^^^^^^ Sarawikashram (conducted by Lady Hukumchand, a member 

our^franc^/^^ (conducted by Mrs, Bhanumatibai G. Turkhud, a member of 

Stree Mandal (conducted by Mrs. J. Mebta, a member of our Branch). 

kftr Sangh (conducted by &s. Kibe and Mrs. Annapurnabai Bhandar- 

xer the latter is a member of our Branch). 
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formed and Miss Ahilyabai Bhandarker, M A., Lady Supdt., Girls’ High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Annapurnahai Bhandarker is to he appointed as the Convenor. The third and the 
last one will be formed in the next few months. The practical work of all the Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. 

3. We have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of ttiem. They are : — 

(under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior Maharani 

J.U Shree Sharda Raja Boarding for Harijan Girls (under the patronage of H H 
the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Saheb Holkar)^; oi ji. n. 

. w Women’s Branch of the Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 

<4) Mahila Shikshatn Sangh (condneted by Mrs. Mahalas, a member of our Branch, 
of OOT Branch^^°™’^ Shraw±ashram (conducted by Lady Hukumohand, a member 
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An address "v^as given by Mr. 0. K. Doodli^^-> Hon. ^^^®^J^(Jation for 
<?adaii on Rural Uplift, Home Industiies, and a suitable system of studies |S to 

S "S ffVCto “ ft. trg")? jy S|J 

“..sc ‘"11 

^^^0^ programme for adult education for women is : (p ®^]^^5^iiidi and Englisb ’, 
by some^of^be members of the Associat on ; (2) A dass or niagaduos to 

(3) Reading out stones, newspapers and useful ai tides irom 

those who cannot read. . , flip station. A few 

Voluntary services as teachers are given to a V gjrrh schools, 

stipends are^given to the Poo^ Reserving gu-ls sta^^ 

in ttis district, which is clrefnlly done by the medicd officers 0 ^ “? '^’any trcatniont. 

It was a pleasure to note that jpt a few I® x, s| children attended t<i 

The parents or guardians of such oases were advised to have these cu 

''^^e^were^innoh pleased to meet Bahn ^'^band-Tpun "yarn and a 

cf this town He was presented with a garland ot nana spuu j 

of hand-woven cloth by one of. the “®f They 

VTe regret that we have Ji?.- ic HnP to tlie Icaih'rs <>f 

have not at all been active l^s year. This state 0 * Jf ^’•\® ghall ho ahlc to 

these sub-Constituenoies having left the station. We do hope ^ve snai. 

reorganize them as soon as the season permits.* riti flip suliHcriu’* 

aTljibag Women’s Association consists of twenty-five memhois on the bu >w.ni 

tion list. Our present office-bearers are : 

President— Mrs. Parpia (Our new Collector’s wife). 

Vice-President — ^Dr, Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary — Mrs. Lele. 

Ti'easurer — Mrs. R. Bhat. 


Sd. S. B. BhaKkarts 
Standing Committee Momboi . 


12. Kolhapur 


The Annual Session of the Provincial Bhamni Mmdd, 

Kolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lady Janakibai Sabnis. Fo g 

some of the important resolutions passed : . . t • 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Barbar to put a stop to the marriage system wherein 
^ fhA hnciband is far older than the wife. , ,. 

(21 The Darbar^ve already made women’s . education compulsory Iho. mootiiig 
requested the Darbar to bring it into actual prachce. at thou emlio.it 

convenience. „ , 

(3) "Women should tate up the study of Hindi language. 

f4) Women should he appointed to worh on a Jui'y. . , . . . . 

(5) Bowry system and the system of taking money for daughteis given in ni.ui uige, 
^ ^ should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement rigamsi these 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of opening «,i eKiSH foi 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 

Sd. Shamabai Moruso, 

Standing Committee Member, A. L W. C. 

13. Madras 

A Committee meeting was held in January 1935, to elect office bearers for the your 
1935-3d. The following were elected : 

Standing Committee Member ... Mrs. Kamala Baniodaran 

Educational Secretary ... Mrs. Ramath XJnissa Ih^guin 

Social Section Secreiary ... Srimathi G. Visalakshi Amnml. 

Treasurer ... Mrs. Balasundaram Naidii ; 

and an Executive Committee consisting of 12 members were elected, 
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An address was given by Mr. G. K. Doodhar, the Hon. Organiz^ 

Sadan on Rural Uplift, Home Industiies, and a suitable system of gfnfiinc % to 

He ^as already opened a school in the station in which the ourriculuin rAnnired for 
be of such a natm-e as to give to the girls the education and helnful 

preparing them to be capable mothers and houewives, and become dinr^nU to fbis 
citizens of their country. The Constituency has promised their foil s pl 

Our programme for adult education for women is : — (1) A sewing 
bv some of the members of the Association ; (2) A class for teaching to 

(S) Reading out stories, newspapers and useful articles from wom^^ ® mage . 
those who cannot read. ^ . .. * ^ 

Voluntary services as teachers are given to a needy school in the^ 
stipends are given to the poor but deserving girls studying in the High scuoois. , 

The Constituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspection of the sonool 
in this district, which is carefully done by the medical ofheers of the rosiJOotivo contits. 
It was a pleasure to note that just a few*' children were found needing any treat nionr. 
The parents or guardians of such cases were advised to have these children attontiea to 

without delay. _ . . p , 

"We were much pleased to meet Babu Rajendra Prasad at a public meeting oi iiio 
citizens of this town. He was presented with a garland of hand-spun yarn and a 
piece of hand-woven cloth by one of the members of onr Association. . 

VTe regret that we have received no report from our Sub-Constitueiicios. lliey 
have not at all been active this year. This state of affairs is due to the icadors oi 
these snb-Constituenoies having left the station. We do hope we shall be abbs to 
reo^anize them as soon as the season permits.* 

The Alibag Women’s Association consists of twenty -five members on the siuiHisnp- 
tion list. Our present office-bearers are : — 


President— Mrs. Parpia (Our new Collector’s wife). 
Vice-President — ^Dr. Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary — Mrs. Lele. 

Ti'easurer— Mrs. R. Bhat. 


Sd. S. B. BhaskaiH's 
Standing Committee Member. 


12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Session of the Provincial Bhamni Mandal, Kolhapur, was held at 
Kolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lady Janakibai Sabnis. Following arc 
some of the important resolutions passed : — 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Darbar to put a stop to the marriage system wherein 

the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) The Darbar have already made women’s education compulsory. Tho mooting 

requested the Darbar to bring it into actual practice, at their earliest 
convenience. 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should he appointed to w’ork on a Jui'y. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of taking money for daughters given in marriage, 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movemout jigainsi those 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of oponinir a ehisK bji- 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 


Sd. Shamahai Moruso, 

Standing Committee Member, A. 1. W. C. 

13. Madras 

meeting was held in January 1935, to elect office bearers for tlie vear 
1935-30. The following were elected : ' " j 

Standing Committee Member ... Mjrs. Kamala Damoduran 

Edncational Secretary ... Mrs. Ramath Unissa n^nim 

Secretary ... Srimaai G. VisalukRlIi Amnmi. 

i-xeasurer Mrs, Balasundaram Naidu ; 

and an Hcecutive Committee consisting of 12 members were elected, ’ 
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Mrs. Bakhale, the Hon. Secretary explained the disadvantages of children wearing 
costly ornaments. After the meeting, the ladies visited the child welfare health 
exhibition. 

A meeting was held to celebrate the All India "Women’s day and was lai'gely 
attended. 

We have also helped the dais trained at "Wai, by giving them Saris and Blouses. 

Mrs. Bakh^e gave an account of the All-India "Omen’s Conference and her 

f eneral impressions of the Conference, in the meeting which was held on the 29th 
anuary 1935. 

A public meeting of representative women from Satara District was held at the 
Friendship oentre on the 24th February 1935. More than a hundred ladies attended. They 
included Mrs. Dhavale from Karad, Miss Bhadhade, Mrs. Gokhale, Mrs. Apte from 
Sangli and others from other places in the District. Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. Mrs. 
Bakhle proposed the resolution protesting against Mrs. Desai’s BUI of Adoption in the 
Bombay Legislative ConncU, and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mrs. Bakhle 
also proposed the resolution supporting Dr. Deshmukh’s motion in the Legislative 
Assembly for appointment of a Commission to inquire into the legal disabilities of 
women in India, and this resolution was also carried unanimously. Then Mrs. Gokhale 
explained the educational resolutions of the Karachi Session, and Mi’S. Bakhale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called ^ at the time of the departure of Dr. Korchagina, one 
of the members of the Association. 

An annual meeting of the Association was held on 11th March 1935, 
in the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhle explained the "Women’s Village Improvement 
Class in the city to be held shortly and requested all to send members for the class. 
Mrs. Hamid AK and Mrs. Bakhale were elected as the members of the Health Asso- 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing work of the hospital was also done. 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Ali on 
her return from Istambul and England. After the speeches by some citizens wel- 
coming Mrs. Hamid Ali on her return the latter gave a short account of the Inter- 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in public matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs. Hamid Ali was also honoured by the 
International Fellowship. 

The members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Desai. 
Mrs. Brijlal Nehru’s suggestions to collect funds to supply the depressed classes 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this matter should be post- 
poned as the question of funds for the Maternity Home and "Women’s Hospital at Satara 
was more urgent. 

Resolution favouring equal rights of nationality of married women was also passed. 
An educational Committee being already formed, no further action was necesary. 
The proceedings were closed after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Sd. V. Bakhle, 

Secretary, Satara "Women’s Association. 

l6. Mysore. 

After the return our delegates from the 9th. Session of the All-India "Women’s 
Conference at Karachi, Echo meetings were held in several parts of the State. The 
work of the Conference at Karachi and the aims and objects of the "Women’s Conference 
were explained. Our education centre at Edayur and varuna are continuing to turn 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of the members - visited the villages near 
by and are making a survey for starting fresh centres for educational work. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi visited our rural school at Edayuj and was pleased with 
what she saw. The Creche which we are maintaining was also visited by Dr. Mathulakshmi 
Reddi who complemented the workers. Our members took the expectant mothers to 
Maternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to the children of hospitals, 
and to the babies of the creche. Visits to hospitals and jails were undertaken by our 
members to cheer the inmates. 

A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. "We are glad to say that educa- 
tional and social activities are continued by our sub-constituenoies. In addition to 
having^ periodical musical performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partaking in physical exercises and games are also undertaken. 

Sd. S. Nanjamma, 
Standing Committee Memoer, 
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A meeting was held to celebrate the All India "Women’s day and was lai'gely 
attended. 

We have also helped the dais trained at "Wai, by giving them Saris and Blouses. 
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A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. We are glad to say that educa- 
tional and social activities are continued by our sub-constituencies. In addition to 
having periodical mnsical performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partaking in physical exercises and games are also undertaken. 

Sd. S. Nanjamma, 
Standing Committee Memoer, 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Conference was held on the 18th February in the Morse Hall Y. M. C. A. 
The Annual report was read out and the 15 members for the new Committee were 
elected. The attendance was poor as there happened to be a reception in hououi* of 
Poet Tagore the same day. 

A public meeting for women was held on the occasion of the opening ceremony ^ of 
the third Purdah Garden. Some speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a little 
dialogue was acted. 

The two adult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of-' funds 
the Committee members contributed Rs. 6 each towards the expenses of the schools. 
The schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Conveners for the Social and Educational Sub-committees have been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
Sub-committee have left for the hills. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Earthquake tragedy reached, an emergent meet- 
ing was called to discuss the relief measures. Prominent workers outside the Confer- 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The tSecretary Y. M. C. 
A. who was the uonvener for the bandages committee got 34,000 bandages ready tmder 
her management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school giHs helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conference. The funds committee has been able to collect Re. 2,858 for the 
relief work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were met by 
workers from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to ail sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5000 garments were distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of, Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by ilie Committee to the patients at the Mayo 
Hospital, such as milk, ice, fruit, sugar loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee. The 
Committee ladies Ausited the patients daily and helped them. 

The immediate relief work is finished and the committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered. 

Sd. Mrs. K. Kaul, 

Acting •Standing Committee Member 

18. Punjab Bast 


Report of the Jullunder Sub -Constituency 

Interest continues to increase. The Health Centre floiirishes and now two village 
sub-centres. So also does the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum again for 1935-36 from the Headquarters Association. The 
Women’s park is now ready and it is hoped that the members will be able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of work. I have, as you know, been concen- 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly well. ^ We have contributed 
Rs. 1(a) towards the Rescue Home in Lahore pending the passing of the Bill for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic. 

We will try and collect money for the Haiijan ‘‘Pani Fund”. But it will be diffi- 
cult lust now when we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Amrit Kaur, 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Sub-Constituency. 

Report of the Simla Sub-Co ustituency 

I wish to mention one of our activities which has practically been in existence 
since 1930— namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals : — 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Schools of Simla met once ^ a month at a 
“Social Tea”. Onr object in meeting is first to get into friendly relations with one 
another — so that we may feel that we are working as “Sisters” for the common good 
of the future wives and mothers or otherwise workers of the next gene^tion. We 
arrange for instructive lectures — sometimes purely^ Educational, sometimes concerning 
women’s problems of the present day. We discuss after the meetings and try to 
help each other as much as possible. 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Schools and 8 Primary Schools and 
we have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this year 

50 
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20. Travanoore 

Duriag tlie period under review the Constitnency held two public meetings and sis 
committee meetings. Soon after the return of the Delegates from Karachi, the Echo 
meeting was held on the 31st of January 1935. Miss F. E. Grose presided and Mrs. 
Chari, Sry. T. J. Ponnama and Sry. Rukmini Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Conference. ^ The meeting was well-attended. It was announced at this meeting 
that the Kai’achi Conference had accepted the invitation of Travancore for the A. L 
W. C. to hold its next session in Trivandrum. Since oiu* invitation was accepted by 
the A. I. “W. 0. it was resolved to convene another public meeting of the ladies of 
Trivandi’um to concert measures for the conduct of the Conference and an interim 
committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to be placed before another public meeting. 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meetmg of the Constituency was held for 
electing the Office-bearers for the year. The next public meeting came off on the 13th 
of February 1935, when the proposals of the interim committee were considered and 
accepted and a special committee was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
preliminary work in connection with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies. 

This Special Committee held its fii*st meeting on the 21st February aud formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are in full swing maliag 
arrangements for the next annual conference. 

Coming to the activities of the Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we were able to organise four Sub-Constituencies in different parts of 
Travancore viz., Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addressed and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and achievements of the A. I. "W. C. AVe have held, besides our monthly 
meetings, some extra meetings as well. 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the committee will be formed early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of the previous years, we 
are doing some social work in^ the Clean-up campaign among' the poor classes and 
Malaria relief to the afflicted in South Travancore where hundreds are dying and 
thousands are suffering from want of food and clothing. 

Of course this is not much and we cannot rest satisfied with the little that we 
have done. But we are still working on with a “heai*t within and God overhead” 
and^hope to win the goal that the A. I. W. C. keeps in view, in the near futni’e. 

Sd. P. R. Parkutty Amiaa, 

21. U. P. Agra 

After the retnim of members from Karachi it was decided to postpone the echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
and organisation and during this period it held its meetings in different parts of the 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested in the work 
of the Conference, as possible. 

Early in January onr members were busy making arrangements for Mrs. How 
Martyms visit. In this connection they got in touch with the Y. W. C. A. and the 
local Red Cross Society. All efforts were made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In Februai-y Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Con- 
ference the other women’s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustrious poet. 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A review of the work done at the ^ Karachi 
session of the A. I. w . C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Sarda Act and adult education were adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to the resolutions passed by the A. I. W. C., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees : — 

(1) Education (2) Social and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Constitution. 

These committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by the end of 
the year they will be able to show substantial results. The two private schools that 
had been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. 'We regret to say that 
for want of funds we are not yet in a position to take over these schools entirely, 
though the matter was brought up several times and attempts were also made to 
collect funds. But these are yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised# 
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The Constitaent Conference Committee lias recently organised a Sab-Committee to 
enlist lady voters under the nevrly extended Franchise to ladies. 

Sd. Sushila Kothi-wan, 

24 Gujerat 

The Social Secretary, Mrs. Assana, held several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Ahmedabad and several members visited some of the 
Institutions which are doing social and industrial work in the city and we are now 
chalking our programme of work. Two of the energetic members of the section (Educa- 
tion ana Industry) have opened two classes — one (Ben Yinodini Neelkanth), a class for 
teaching illiterate people and another, (Mrs. Gulbai Yakharial, a class for teaching sewing. 

A public meeting of ladies was held under the auspices of the Mahiia 
Mandal, where most of the members of our Conference helped to get signatures of 
the ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Sd. R. R. Yakharia, 

. 26. C. P. North 

I have not been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going on in the 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the i^ocial Secretary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child AYelfare Committees, Recently the All-Indian Secre- 
tary for Child AYelfare visited Bilaspur and made the remark that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is goning on in some places. In some*^ places ladies 
Jail visitors as well as non-official visito-rs to Jails. AYork for the Harijans is being 
stai'ted by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. ^Ye have not accomplished as much as we 'would 
like but we aVe increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also oui- efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local -Anjuman Islamia existed in the town where only Qui'an was taught to the 
crdldren, in the beginning, and later Urdu was introduced. The entire teacning how- 
ever was unsystematic. Inffuence was exerted over this institution and the manage- 
ment agreed to form a Committee of ladies with our Houy. Secretary as its President 
who have been guiding and helping the school. The curriculum has been brought on 
line with that in Government schools and the teaching has improved. In November 
1934, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P. 
Women’s Conterence, 'visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the School obtained Govt, "recognition and an 
application for Govt, aid has been supported by officers of Govt, but mial orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School in Urdu, and 
oui- Education Section is keeping watch over it. A trained lady teacher from Lahore 
has been appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls’ School through our Hon, 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where "mothers of girl’s ai*e called and advised, and this 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance. 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only tv^o. The District needs badly at least one properly consti- 
tuted Middle School At present this need is served by the B. M. G. High School. 

Sd. . Miss Ennis. 


REJECTION ;OFeTHE J. P. C. REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-Inffia 
Women’s Conference, All-India Women’s National Council and Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series of resolutions were passed, putting forth the women’s point of view vis-a-vis 
the J. P, 0. recommendations. Mrs,\Sarc^ini Naidu preidsed and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and various provinces attended. 

The statement is as follows : We feel that the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on Iffie electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures uiLder the constitution. For this 
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The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

Opening Day — Calcutta— 20th. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth session of the Ml-India Trade Union Congress commenced its sitting 
on the 20th. April 1935 at Sarmih Nagore (Halliday Park), Calcutta under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Harihar Nath Sashtri President-elect of the Congress with an 
impressive flag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K. C, Mitra^ Chairman of the Peception 
Committee, in the course of his welcome address said 

Although factories and mills were started in Bengal during the closing decades of 
the last century and seameu from Calcutta serving in ships chanced to conae in con- 
tact with the active labour movement and organisations in European coimtries and be- 
come imbued with their ideas and started clubs and Anjumans here in the first de- 
cade of this century, no real and regular organisations of workers were formed till 
the year 1918 — when due to the unprecedented economic depression caused as an 
after-effect of the world wai* and the consequent wage-cut, retrenchment and other 
kinds of repression resorted to by the employer, the first batch of the Workers’ Union 
in Bengal was started. Thus in 1918 the Port Trust Employees’ Association and the 
Indian Seamen’s Union were formed, and these were soon followed by the Em- 
ployees’ Association, the Press Employees’ Association and the Calcutta Tramway Em- 
ployees Association formed in the following year. The movement developed and grew 
apace and a number of unions in jute, textile and railways were soon started. Quite a 
good number of young men from the intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
working class interest and built up the movement in Bengal. After the N. 0. 0, 
movement had passed through its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a father 
band of untiring youngmen transferred their field of activity in the iabour movement 
and many of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
injand outside Bengal. 

The year 1928 saw great upheaval in tlae Labour world in India and a stiike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
between the growin^ly conscious working class and the alarmed capitalists and rail- 
ways, textile, inte, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tinplate etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period 'were entirely or prctically successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats in Clive Streel felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among the 
leaders on so-called principles brought about danger for the workers ; and at the 9th. 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
were visible. The situation become worse when many of tlie best leaders weretarrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there. 

Even then the movement in Bengal was growing in intensity and the working class 
held their own against all odds. In the following year the Hinth Congress at iNagpnr 
saw the ^lit within the Congress and the right wing seceded from the parent hoay ; 
while in Bengal the movement suffered muon owing to a further difference among 
the leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in ^yet another split 
and the ultra-leftists seceded from the Congress at its eleventh session in Calcutta 
in July 1931. Due to this internecine quarrels among the leaders— which in fact did 
very much concern the rank— both organizational and educative activity of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. I. T. U. C. 
held very successful conferences in jute and oil and petrol, and reorganised tlx© unions 
in other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Steel and Collieries. 

During the period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in fulj 
swing -and many of our active workers were arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of the unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not until April, 
1934 that a new life in the movement was infused. From then till now, i. e. in the 
course of the last twelve months, the A. I. T. U. 0. put up a splendid flight in Bombay, 
Sholapnr, AJamedabad, Delhi and Cawnpnr, and Bengal also took up her share both in the 
fight and the organizational activity. During this period there w ere strikes of the Port and 
Dock workers in Calcutta, R. S. N. and I. G, N. workers, Bird Company’s workers, textile 
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from the clutches of predatory Capitalims. I invite you, Comrades, therefore to 
deliberate on these vital problems and find out the most effective ways and means to 
accomplish the task which is beset with difficulties and obstacles all over. May ours be 
a glorious fight and may victory shine like the rising Sun in the East, 

Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference, Mi\ Bariharnatk 
Sastri said : — 

Imperialism is consolidating all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this country by keeping under subjuga- 
tion the exploited masses. The Joint Parliamentary Committee report is a glaring 
instance of this policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freedom to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intended to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialism. Restricted fran- 
cMse based on property qualifications, introduction of second chamber in provinces, the 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of commercial rights and 
tfie joining of native princes in Federation, all these are clear indications of the 
imperialist policy of preserving old allies and creating new ones. The native princes 
and landlords have always been devoted adherents of British rule in India. But the 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national movement till some time back. 
The Indian National Congress received considerable support from them from time to 
time. This made imperialism change its policy towards the native capitalists. Instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding the interests of the British bourgeoisie, it deemed 
it more expedient and probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-^’^ar trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has been: done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of this country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this class, imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidable combination ? How to 
face the onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies the native princes and landlords ? That is the most important question 
that we have to consider to-day. I feel that if the working class desires to effectively 
fight against the forces that are every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house in order by removing conflicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in the trade union movement. And secondly, it must form-, combinations and 
find out allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence— an Independence that would usher 
in an era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trade Union unity* is the slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unity was broken in the year 1929 at the time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again unity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
come, when eveiy^ group that is sincerely devoted to .the cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in the Ti*ade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even a step forward unless and until mutual differences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. The recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful iu bringing different groups closer. Con- 
solidation of different parties in the working class movement is taking place all over 
Europe on aconnt of fascist menace. Mutual differences in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that were hostile to the interests of workers. 
Thus the (hssensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine. Hence the pacts 
between these two parties in France and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. This has its repercussions in onr country also, inasmuch as 
those who^ were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in agreement with them politically, have now realised the necessity of such 
unity and are enthusiastic about it as we always have been. 

The evidence of ^growing desire for Trade Union unity, has encouraged the All- 
India Trade Union Congress once again to ‘take the initiative in -the matter. In 
^January 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to ^approach all the trade 
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tent that found its manifestations from time to time in course of the nationalist move- 
ment In them the Indian working class can find an ally that can join hands with 
it in the fight for national independence. Organisation of this class must be imme- 
^ately taken up in hand with conscious endeavours to bring them closer to the 
working class idiology and programme. 

There is also another section in the country that has entirely been ignored in past 
and with which a contact must now be established. I refer to the workers in the Native 
States, whose plight is even worse off tlian that of the British Indian Workers. Even 
the most ordinary legal rigli<s enjoyed by the British Indian Workers are denied to 
them. They are suffering under the additional subjugation of the native princes, 
who are not prepared to allow them any freedom of organisation and agitation for tlie 
betteiment of their lot. Trade union activities are generally banned in most of the 
Indian States. The Indian working class should fight for tlie right of organisation of 
their fellow workers in native States. An effort is being made to keep the labour 
legislation out of the scope of Federation. This move should bo vehemently opposed 
and the demand should be put forward that the loss in native States must he brought 
in line with those of British India. The workers of the native States must bo made 
to realise that their struggle and the straggle of the British India workers is common. 

Another function that the working class has to perform in order to stabilize its 
position is the organisation of the unemployed that has been constantly multiplying 
since 1928 has now assumed terrible proportions. The India Oovornmont is 
utterly indifferent to the problems of unemployment in this country. Recently 
the international convention on unem])loymeiit was rejected by it. In otlior civilised 
countries some thing, though not much, is done to provide some moans of subsistonoo 
to the unemployed. But in India, when the matter is brought to the notice of the 
Government, the latter even refuses to believe that there is any unemployment in the 
country. Now it is the task of the working class to light for the riglits of the 
unemployed. I am glad to note tliat for some the' All-India Trade Union Congress has 
moved in the matter in right earnest. On its initiative, unemployment day was cf3le- 
brated on a very large scale throughout the country, when tlie problems of the unem- 
ployed came to the fore-front for the first time. This work must now bo done on 
permanent footing by formation of unemployed leagues throtighout the country. 

No less important a group with which the working class sliould form an alliance is 
the everyday growing radical wing in the Congress Socialist Party. This ])arty is the 
outcome of deep discontent that is evident in the rank and file of the Congress, who 
Iiave lost all faith in the present Congress leadcrsliip and programme. The leaders of 
the Indian National Congress have from tlio liousotop been crying that they sland for 
the economic emancipation of the masses and for com^ilotb national indopondence. 
But in actual practice, they have always been striving to oufer into a compromise 
with imperialism. Oandhi-Irwin truce within about a year after declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi’s joining tho"^ Round Table Conf crane o as 
the representative of the Congress, and subsequent efforts for an “honourable sottlemontP 
with the Government, _ all these have made it clear that the Congress leadership has 
never been serious in its profes.sions of national indopcndeuco. Such a policy on the 
part of Congress leaders alienated the feelings of rank and the filo of Congress workers, 
who in the name of freedom fought under tlie banner of tho C?ongross and made 
tremendous sacrifices. They liave begun to realize that if the national struggle has to 
be fought effectively and in the interest of the masses without, at any stage, talking of 
compromise with imperialism, the present leadership in the Congress ovcrhaiilud and a 
correct programme, clearly embodying their economic demands, must bo pbujod bofonj 
the masses. Masses have fouglat under the banner of the Congress and it is tlujy wlio 
have undergone greatest suffering in the cause of freedom and as sucli they have 
every right to see tliat the Congress stands in their interests. 

The present leadership in the Congress is reactionary. It has to ho overthrown 
movement need be radicalised. It will bo the most suicidal policy to denouneo 
the Congress and allow it to drift to wrong cliannels. The Congress has to he mado 
the central organisation through which practical alliance of the exploited sections of 
the country can only be possible. Dominciation of the Congress will bo repetition of 
the blunder that some over-enthusiasts swayed by ultraleftism committed in 1030 by 
prymg to throw down the Congress flag and vilifying the Congress at a lime 
m anti-imperialist fight. That policy only intondiMl to isolate from the 
mass .movement those who committed it. lnst<‘ad of wrecking the Congress, 
^ outlook have to bo revolutionised. It is gratifying to note 

that the process of radioalization has -already begun. The Indian working 
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political power by the oppressed masses is the essential condition for real national 
freedom. 

The Congress further declai’es that any 'Constitution, worked out by the spokesmen 
of the British Raj and their allies in India, will not be acceptable to the Indian people. 
This Congress maintains that none but the Indian people have the right to frame the 
future constitution of free India and the fundamental laws of free National State pan 
only be formulated through the National Constituent Asssembly, the only democratic 
organ of power of the Indian oppressed masses. 

This Congress reiterates the following basic principle of the constitution of Free 
India as formulated by the Cawnpore Session of me Ail India Trade Union Congress : 

(11 Transfer of all power to the oppressed and exploited masses. 

(2) Abolition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(3) Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation and exaction so that the greater 
part of their surplus production remains in their hand. 

(4) Nationalisation of land, public utilities, mineral resources, banks, and all other 
key industries in the country. 

(5) Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted by foreign government. 

(6) Improvement of the condition of the industrial workers through the introduc- 
tion of minimum wages, limited hours of work, insurance against unemployment, 
old age, sickness, maternity and social legislation for the general protection of labour. 

(7) Control of the economic life of the country by the oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of national freedom will not he usurped by the fortunate few. 

(8) Abolition of indirect taxation and introduction of free compulsory primaij 
education. 

(9) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly. 

(10) Abolition of all other charges on the peasantary except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 

The Congress also passed the following resolutions. 

This Congress draws the attention of the E. I. Railway authorities to the fact that 
the sum of Es. 1^00,000 granted from the Viceroy’s Earthquake* Relief Fund for the 
relief of E. T. Railway workers affected hy the fiihar earthquake, still remains undis- 
posed of and hopes that ways and means will be devised in consultation with the E. I. 
Kailwaymen’s Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for the 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freedom enunciated by the T. U. C. from 
time to time, this Congress pointed out to the working masses and the exploited and 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves from the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

This Congress appreciates the sei-vices rendered by Dr.^Oharu Chandra Banerjee, 
Vice-President of the A. I. T. U. C. and President of the B. P. T. U. C., and strongly 
criticises the action of the local Government in interning him without any trial and 
further demands his immediate release. 
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The actual situation of the world outside may be better appraised by a roferenco 
to the price levels, industrial production, and trade returns of the various countries. 
As I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in the inter- 
nal conditions of mostly those countries which depreciated their currencies. But this 
improvement is not indicative of a defined tendency towards recovery of a nature as 
might be expected to permeate the whole range of trade and commorco. Taking the 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold value of international trade is now 
only one third of what it was in 1929, but its quantum was 70 per cent in tlio middle 
of 1933 but has since then improved to some extent. The volume of world’s industrial 
production, again, declined by about 30 per cent on the basis of 1929 but lias by now 
advanced to the extent of 15 percent. Though all those figures do not constitute a 
reliable index to the real situation, they indicate, on the ono hand, the iuoroasing bur- 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact that world 
conditions evince slight tendency towards improvement. But tliis tendency must 
needs be maintained if real recovery is to be sought by tho creation of conditions 
favourable to unfettered flow of international trade. For, it is being apprehended in 
certain countries whether the measure of improvement in internal economy achiovoil 
has not already reached its maximum limits. It has boon rightly omf)hasiso(i that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can be permanent or really sfahlo, unless it 
IS accompanied by an improvement in international trade. In a recent issue of the 
‘^Economist”j it was rightly observed that ‘‘The moaning of this would appear to be 
that while it is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal activity 
whether by public expenditure, by direct governmeut intorforonco, by .su])sidy oV 
otherwise—there are limits to such a movomeut; sooner or later difficulties of iutorna- 
tional trading act as a brake.” 


Coming to the individual countries it is found that countries with dtiprociateti 
currencies have fared better in respect of commodity prices and industrial iirodiiction. 
Prices in these countries, though following a downward trend till tho end of .1932 lia<i 
rallied in 1933 and have remained steady till the last quarter of 1934. In Euji^Iand and 
Denmark the commodity prices have in certain seasons of tho last year advaiunvl even 
beyond the level of 1931. In the U. S. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
December 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advance of 0 per cjont. In ihn 
countries on the gold standard, agnin, price levels have boon continuouslv falling and 
even in 1934 no material improvement ensued. Industrial production also has foilowod 
the same lines in the gold countries as contrasted with the countries on tho deprn- 
ciated currencies except in Italy where since the second q\iarter of 1934 industrial 
production has advanoedf apace and by the end of 3rd quarter has oven outstripped tfm 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England has nearly attained tho level of 1929, and Sweden 
and Denmark have far exceeded it. Canada’s industrial production, tliougli rogistoriiv** 
a decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by more tiuiu 33 
points. 

In interiiati(mal trade again, the position of those two sots of countries appears fo 
be reversed. In percentage shares of the total world exports, tho gold countries* like 
EVance, ItaJy and Netlierlands have more than exoeedod the lovol of 19^) while tl I 
United Kingdom and Canada have lost ground on tho s<amo basis, in the case of Iho 
U. S. A., however, the decline in its share in world export trade has been nnito 
precipitous— the decline being from 15.61 per cent in 1929 t© 10*95 por cent, in 1033 
It IS significant ^ that in spite of the increased competitive power aoonimi 
by the countries on account of depreciation of currenedos, timir evne r 


^ auu. uxd many omor resa*icrjons TO inturnat onal trade 

which have been interposed, the world over.” Japan, howovor, is tho only ooii ntrv 
which hM succeeded hy a persistent policy of currency devaluation in dowiloniii). a 
greater share of world’s export trade in 1933 a.s compared with 1929. Dnr nc 4;!^ 
period her share has advanced from 2.93 per cent to 3-13 por cent. " 

These facts do not, however, go to prove that the countries whicli dem-e(!into.l 
currencies at some time or other^ave reaped no benolit therefrom. T o .i h J 

the contrary, that these countries have boon oxporiom^ig s to W 
a greater measure of revival in trade and commerce than those a lhe r 1 1< 't ? 
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India’s export trade. The Government of India sttoidd appreciate gravity of the 
situation and tahe adequate steps, through India’s Trade Commissioners in Europe, for 
the preservation of India’s export market on the continent 

I shall now make a brief reference to the commodities which are of special interests 
to Bengal. 

JlJTE 

The crop estimate of 1934 showed no marked reduction as compared with 1933 
and indicated an outturn of 7,939,000 bales as against 7,987,000 bales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729,000 tons in 1933 to 721,000 tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 10,90 lakhs to Rs 10,25 lakhs 
or by 6 per cent in value. An, analysis of the distribution of the exports of raw jute 
shows that the D. K. took only 167,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs in 1934, showing 
a decline of 12,000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 33 lakhs in value in comparison with 
her offtake in 1933. The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
and that of France from 86000 tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 62,000 tons to 78,000 tons and Japan from 17,000 tons to 22,000 tons. 
The offtakes of Sweden, Argentine, Spain and China showed moderate increase but the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the U. S. A., and Brazil showed a decline. 

During the early part of 1934, the price of raw jute was on the whole more pro- 
mising than it was in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slacken- 
ing 01 foreign demand for raw jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur- 
ing tihe year 1935, by 31*2 per cent, introduced an upward tendency in the price. 
Accordingly there was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 as. per bale in the case of pucoa bales. 
Though the restriction scheme will be carried out on a voluntary basis, the decision 
of the Government to harness their official resources to the task and to spend Rs. 

000 for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far helped to sustain the price 
of raw jute. The price index for raw jute was 38 at the end of 1933 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 38 in 
October, but by the close*, of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
trend has ensued in the beginning of the present year. 

Jute MiLNUPACTimES 

The exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 
or by two per cent in 1934. "While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 
valued at Ks. 9*91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Rs. 9*99 lakhs in 1934, thus 
showing an increase of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 milllion yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demand ‘for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity on account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half per 
cent of the hessian looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
Tnill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
share of the TJ. K. in tlie exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, U. S. S. R., the Netherlands,- 
France and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian gunny bags, but the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong Kong, 
all other countries took more of India’s ^nny bags in 1934 than in 1933. E^pt, 
South Africa and the U. S. A, also enlarged their purchases in 1934. In the offtake 
of gunny cloth, also, the TJ. S. A. remained the largest single customer, but her pur- 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934. Canada 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under review. But exports to Argentine 
advanced from 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to the U. E. from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian market was on the whole steady and prices ruled 
better than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price level was in sympathy 
wiiii the prices of raw jute. The price index for jute manufactures was 75 in 
December 1933. In sympathy with the price of raw jute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed upto 83 in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
m June, but it again improved gradually and rose to 76 towards the close of the 
year 1934. 
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the 21^ January, 1935 was 8 as, 11 p. against 9as. 8p. for the same period in the . 
preceding year. Tea sold for international consumption, however, received a better 
price ; for the average price ruled till the third week of January 1935 at 5as. 2p. as 
against 4as. 8p. in the same period in 1934. 

Budget Proposals 

I will now make a few observations on the financial position of the Central Grovern- 
ment. The first Budget which Sir James Grigg introduced the other day in the Legi- 
slative Assembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure. 

I should like to congratulate Sir James Grigg on the good luck which he has had at 
the very start of his regime. But I should also add that the skill and judgment which 
he has displayed in distributing the surplus of the three years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
is no less deserving of commendation. Leaving aside the contributions to the Bihar 
Government for earthquake relief and to Bengal for restoring the budgetory equilibrium, 
mention should, in particular, be made to the allocations made by Sir James Grigg 
for Rural Development scheme, Broadcasting as well as for expenditure on road deve- 
lopment. If is indeed a happy augury that the Government of India have at long last 
realised at least in part their responsibility in the matter of rural reconstruction ; and 
our only regret is that the sum now made available is not adequate for the eud in view. 

While, however the action of Sir James Grigg in thus setting aside a crore of 
rupees for rural developmeut scheme will be greatly appreciated, I must at the same 
time express my disappointment at the pronouncement subsequently made by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
he has evinced for a policy of laissez faire. It is too late in the day to decry against 
economic planning, and I do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on the need for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, but I 
would ouly like to remiud the Hon’ble the Finance Member that when most countries 
of the world are proceeding apace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 
^e auspices of the Government and have achieved large measure of economic recovery, 
it will spell disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphazard policy so 
long followed. 

I would further like to add that the observations recently made by Sir James Grigg 
in the Assembly about the prospect of augmenting the income of the masses through 
the adoption of any capital expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to the economic fabric through any scheme of capital expenditure are not quite 
tenable, at least under conditions as they obtain in India. Sir James’s observations are 
no doubt based on the opinion held by the Government in England. But other coun- 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider- 
able public works expenditure with a view to stimulate recovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, further, the country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should be wide enough. 
Construction of roads and bridges, large housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement of drainage, irrigation and clearing waterways to evade floods and deve- 
lopment of hydroelectric power provide suitable lines on which public works expendi- 
ture may be undertaken in India with great advantage. Further, development of 
rural areas in India where almost -every village may he said to be depressed also calls 
for action on the part of the Government on the lines on which reconstructional work 
in the West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The Honourable Member stated but a truism when he said that 
public expenditure could onlv result in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase the productivity of the country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return more or less in the near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of the produc- 
tivity of any scheme of pubhc expenditure does not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered and adopted by ^1 Governments as a means of giving 
an impetus to the drooping economic life of the people and have in many cases been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Further, there can be no denying that 
the^ effects of capital expenditure in a period of aepression permeate through the 
entire economic structure of a country and as such help to stimulate the industrial 
activities of the country. The productivity of such expenmture is not thus to be 
assessed merely by the revenue yields of the project to which the borrowed funds 
may be applied, but a rational criterion of evaluation would be its effect on the 
whole of the national economy. 

With regard to the restoration of the 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
observe that though this may have been induced by a pledge on the part of the Gov- 
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tive work Our oo-operatiTe system still needs consideraMe imDrovfiTnon+ <,» ac 
make ite services more useful (o the agrioultmst. I hope the LSf wMoh £ 

of Mr. DarUng woulf yi&d fruitful results. ™“eouon on the reoommendatioiis 
In addition to the agriculturist, the position of such rural iTi>.a’hUov,+« 

' wr/T- professional oaUings like hlaoksmithy, ^ottSy^ and weS 

needs rehabilitation. The improvement in the condition of our rn^ral innr^of^r,^ 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manuiaotmed i^the yilir/ln^Zl 
imported substitutes would matermUy help to improve the coaditm of our^^^foagl 

artisans. .lather, development of viUage industries would provide onnortaiities^o 

agriculturists themselves to usefully employ their idle time ^ pporrunmes to 

In the task of rehabiliting our rural eoouomio life, our primai-y dutj- should he to help 
the ^louJturists to help themselves. The reconstruction of our rW life sh^d fe 
based on the efforts of our rural population. To achieve this end, we shall h^e to 
educate our agnoultural population in the economic problems that face them Such 
problems as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the foremost attentinn 

SMh ^ can analyse problems and a“fpt meas^e^ 

to taoMe them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of carrvinff on m 
intensive educative propaganda among our rural population. We have to arm them 
with the power which knowledge and understanding bring and which inspires hope ^ 


confidence. 


Activities of the Chamber in 1934 


Gen^tlemen, I wodd now to like to make a few observations on the -activities of 
your Committee during last year. _ As. you will find from th» Report, the subject of 
«mfing ^eguate protection to various mdiistries, as well as that of the advisability of 
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gainst the importation into Western Presidency of perfumed spirits manufactured in 
Bengal. As yor are aware, similar handicaps are imposed against Bengal perfumery 
products m several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunate that till now 
^0 appeals made from time to time by this Qhamber to the Government of Bengal 
have not borne any fruit. A similar fate has also been shared by the mustard oil 

mdustry of Bengal. The industry has been continuing in a very precarious condition 
the last two years owing to the discriminatory freight policy pursued by the E. I 
Ry. j^e C. hamber has been moving the Railway Board for a revision of the policy 
ever since the question was brought to its attention by several members of the Cham- 
® time that the Board is taking in coming to a decision has 

resulted in the failure of a pretty good number of oil mills of the Province. 
1 do not wish to detain^ you longer by referring to other matters to which your Com- 

^ttee had to give their attention last year, and to which references are in the 
Report. 

i . ^ inhking a brief reference to the Accounts of the Chamber. The 

total liability at the end of the year was about Es. 5,500 (in round figures). This 
w expectetions regaj-ding the realisation of subscription not having 

been fulmled, due no doubt to the financial stringency of many of the members who 
have suffered i^u-ch from the economic depression ; there was also some slight excess 
expenditure under two items, the excess amounts being about Rs. 30 under Electric 
chares and about ]^. 76^ under (barges General. These excess items were duly 
considered by the. Executive Oommittee and they now await your sanction. I am, 
however, glad to inform you that almost all the liabilities have been met by special 
donations contributed by the members of the Committee 

^ Wiik these words, gentiemen, I beg to move that the Report of the retiring Com- 
mittee together with the Statement of Accounts be adopted”. ® 
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into lier borders. The policy of econoniTc isolation which is being attempted in many 
a foreign country will not be a suitable* one for India, and new avenues for exports 
will have to be explored by establishing trade relations with foreign countries on 
reciprocal basis. 

There has not been any definite improvement in our export trade which can 
specifically attribute as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. The XJnited 
Kingdom being the only supplier of manufactured articles within the Empire, the 
advantages conferred on her under the Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Domnions as suppliers of raw materials. The working of 
the scheme, even according to the Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 1934, does not indicate any material benefit to the export of agricultural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encourage entrepot trade 
in London markets. It has to some extent checked the growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and the other countries of the world and even provoked 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by the United Kingdom. It has been argued that the Empire market is 
the only stable market and that it would be in India’s interest to develop it. I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are inclined to argue on these lines that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, cannot in the long run, afford to depend 
upon one single market — ^however stable at the risk of losing her place in -^e other 
important foreign markets of the world. Even the United Kingdom which initiated the 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period been concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign countries and it would 
be to India’s advant^e if she is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 
with her best foreign customers. The Legislative Assembly would soon be called 
upon to review the effects of the working of the Ottawa Scheme of preferences and I 
hope the Assembly would take note of the above factors in examining the material that 
would be placed before them by the Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Empire Preference. 

Cotton and Coal 

The year showed a noticeable advance both in the production of cotton piecegoods 
and the diversification of the varieties manufactured, though the fortunes of the indus- 
try at many centres were anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus even to cover the depreciation cnarges. This was due to 
overlapping of production in certain styles, and the low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are the main consumers of cloth. ^ It was perhaps just as well that ^e 
industry had to pass through these difficult times, because it forced many of the 
manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of the year has been the rationalisation under- 
taken on a large scale at the two chief centres of Bombay^ and Ahmedabad, which 
between them account for nearly two-thirds of the .production. While these efforts 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to find that no organised effort is being made 
to capture the Indian market in all styles of piecegoods. Taking the triennial avarage 
we are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, i. e. about 31 per cent of our mill 
production, amounting to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no reason why the 
country could not efficiently and cheaply produce these styles, which are being impor- 
ted from the foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since the post-war period, 
the industry has been having a series of bad years, whose end does not appear in 
sight. This is due to the fact that probably in on other country, the industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, ^ with the consequence that it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of industry. Therefore, the poor 
off-take by the Railways, the depressed conditions of various industries and the 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. However, the trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that the -industry has 
been receiving from the Railways in the matter of freight rates, with the consequence 
that there has been a lack of proper distribution of *the production and a lack of 
remunerative prices. If the coal industry is to occupy the place it deserves in our 
national economy, there has to be a radical revision in the freight policy. With 
properly adjusted rates, the industry might be able to obtain a wider market for coke 
fn the different urban centres of the country, and thus decrease its wholesale depeui’* 
deuce on purely industrial consiunption, 
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A similarly unnecessary sacrifice has been imposed on the country tbrougli the 
silver policy of the Government of India. On more than one occasion, the country has 
complained against the serious consequences of this policy, but it has been of no avail. 
When the Hilton-Young Commission recommended the sales of silver, it was with the 
express idea that the proceeds would be utilised to build up gold reserves. But the 
Gommment had no intention of doing so, and instead, it utilised them for cancelling 
ad hoe securities in the paper currency reserves. Apart from the fact that this h^ 
contracted the currency and thus increased the rigour of deflation, the wisdom of this 
policy is doubtful from another angle also. It should be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of India are and continue to remain even under the Reserve Bant Act, under an 
obligation to exchange paper currency for silver. Whilst, therefore, this obligation lasts, 
there is always a contingencv that silver reserves would be needed, as they were in the 
past and the Government of India might have to pimchase them again in a dear market. 
It also appears that the requirements of the U. S. A. are large, and that the oiirrpt 
supplies of silver are not adequate. Under the circumstances, a more cautious policy 
on^the part of the Government is desirable from all points of view. 

Great hopes are entertained in the country by the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank which is expected to start a new monetary era. As regards the selection of the 
personnel of the Board of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether the hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank If the Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help the agriculture 
and the industries, the rate structure will have to be so arranged that a certain amount 
of Bank Money is at the permanent disposal of the market. In this, it will be follow- 
ing the practice of the Federal Reserve System of the U. S. A., which, during a short 
period has been able to secure for the American Banking System a remarkable progress 
bv keeping quite a large part of its funds as a permanent part of the funds of the 
money market. Again, there is in the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this connection 
it is hoped that the Bank will jealously guai'd its sphere of influence and object to any 
Legislation being passed without its approval, which will have a direct or an indirect 
influence on this Banking organisation. 

Tra.de Agreements 

In matters industrial, notwithstanding the growing ideals of economic self-sufficiency 
in other countries not excluding the United Kingdom the policy of rapid Industrialisation 

not been undertaken. But the new orientation which is bemg given to the Tariff 
Policy through Trade Agreements, and which will leave the country with a shadow of 
nrntpction is a matter of grave and more immediate concern. Those who argue that the 
fndo-British TraL Agreement is to be short lived, or those who say that it _^ves 
Lancashire no more than what it already enjoyed, ignore the real point at issue. It is 
not so much the concessions themselves, which are to be deprecated, but the fact that 
attemnts are being made to convert these concessions into the basic principles of the 
Tariff Policy It may be that the Tariff Board sometimes used the price differentials as 
a convenient guide in arriving at its conclusions, pother harmful innovation intoduced 

that the margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and the foreign 
goods shall not be altered, so as to be detrimental to the interests of the United King- 
dom goods. In other words, if it is found necessary to concede a bigger market to ^y 
foreign country, this can only be done by sacrificing ^dia s shaie of the market 
most obiectionake feature of the Agreement is that the Umted Kingdom industrialists 
can obiMt to the continuance of protection to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any time Unle^'’ there is a reasonable guarantee that the protection granted 
will be continued for a suinciently long period, no industry will be able to imdert^e a 
Drofirrsiiiiiio of O&pit&l invostnitiit^ with. 3t viow to incioSiS© its productiv© ©Q^iiipniGiit^ Siiid 
Sie country will be no better off for all its sacrifices. No government has been known 

to have surrendered such valuable principles unmindful of a 

These Arguments,— the Ottawa, the Indo-Japanese and the Indo-Britash— will tm-- 
millet© shortly. At th 9 »t tiniQ instB&d of th© nGgotiS/tions hoing rushsd. tliroug'h^ 
cient materi^ should be made available to the public to guage their ejects on trade 
and the industry of the country. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the 
practice of securing greater trade privileges, by means of separate agreements, is 
increasing and we shall find it necessary to enter into many such _ agreements m future. 
The Indo-Burma Agreement is already under consideration. It is the direct outcome 
of the political separation forced on Burma, and the preservation and continuance of 
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Before ooEolading, I should like to say that in a few days time, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
the first Indian Commerce Member, will retire from the Ofiice and I am sure, every 
one in this Hall will desire me to convey to him our sense of appreciation of his sym- 
pathetic hearing and prompt disposal of the questions that we have had the occasion 
to take to him, and his sincere efforts to meet our points of view regarding them. It 
is true, there have been occasions when we had differences of opinion with him, but 
even in these differences, one was sure of the essential purity of his convictions and 
honest beliefs in the path that he has to follow. On the eve of his retirement, we 
can say with one voice that he may elsewhere outshine the brilliant record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to be succeeded by yet 
another Indian, Mr. ZafruUa Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join with me in extending our welcome to him in his new office and our 
assurance that we shall be always willing to work in close co-operation on the issues 
that confront the country. We shall also be losing the services of that capable 
administrator, Sir Eazl-i- Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. "We all hope that, being free from the cares of the State, he will speedily re- 
cover his health. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential address, and the adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the year, the Chair ^ moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the promi- 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe- 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest Against Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. Z>. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down the constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, which had made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi- 
nistration in as much as all important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
General. 'Mr. Shroff said that Indians were vitally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 orores 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800,000 men. In future, even small mercies, which were given at present, would not 
be mven. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General, 

Mr. R, K. Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State ; to ensure future recruitment of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service. The resolution was -adopted. 

Safeguards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Manu 5w&0cfar,'cbaracterised the safe-guards in 
the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against discrimination were of 
such comprehensive and sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the serious detriment of the country’s industrial and commercial: development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and were calculated to bar for 
ever the development of Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar added that the safeguards were a clear threat to the growth of 
proper natioual industries. The British people were accustomed to break promises but 
not threats. The safeguards were merely for the continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down. It had been said, continued Mr. Subedar, that the safeguards were never to be 
used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted, 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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honest beliefs in the path that he has to follow. On the eve of his retirement, we 
can say with one voice that he may elsewhere outshine the brilliant record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to be succeeded by yet 
another Indian, Mr. ZafruUa Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join with me in extending our welcome to him in his new office and our 
assurance that we shall be always willing to work in close co-operation on the issues 
that confront the country. We shall also be losing the services of that capable 
administrator, Sir Fazl-i- Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. We all hope that, being free from the cares of the State, he will speedily re- 
cover his health. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential address, and the adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the year, the Chair ^ moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the promi- 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe- 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest against Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. Z>. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down the constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, which had made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi- 
nistration in as much as all important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
General. -Mr. Shroff said that Indians were vitally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 ororos 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800,000 men. In future, even small mercies, which were given at present, would not 
be given. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General, 

Mr. R, K. Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State ; to ensure future recruitment of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service. The resolution was -adopted. 

Safeguards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Manu 5 w 60 cfar,'characterised the safe-guards in 
the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against discrimination were of 
such comprehensive and sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the serious detriment of the country’s industrial and commercial: development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and were calculated to bar for 
ever the development of Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Manu Subedar added that the safeguards were a clear threat to the growth of 
proper national industries. The British people were accustomed to break promises but 
not threats. The safeguards were merely for the continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down. It had been said, continued Mr. Subedar, that the safeguards were never to be 
used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted, 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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corrected ? The answer was to reverse the operation. If 
silver and sold gold, the result would be achieved. The price of 
gold would thus fall and the price of commodities would rise thus bringing about 

S erity. ^ He said that there was an announcement in tlie Press that the IT. S. A. 

i sell its surplus gold. That news was a surprise to him. He appealed to India 
to co~operate_ with the U. S. A. in selling gold and buying silver, so that there would 
be rise m prices all over the world. The resolution was adopted. 


Income-Tax 

Three resolutions were then put from the Chair and accepted. The first of those 
urged the Government to confer negotiable character on railway receipts. The second 
resolution disapproved of the legislation in certain Provinces regarding rural indebted- 
ness, which^ would enable bigger landholding interests to evade their lawfully contracted 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of the interest of the indigenous banker and 
urged the Government that all legal provisions on rural indebtedness should be uni- 
form m all provinces and^ should not be framed without consulting the Reserve Bank 
j! functions should be the maintenance of adequate and uniform 

credit facilities in rural areas. The third resolution urged the abolition of the surcharge 
on income-tax and super-tax, and legislation for allowing business concerns to carry 
forward business losses against the profits of subsequent years and for allowing a 
proportionately higher depreciation allowance on machinery in such factories which 
worked extra night on holiday shifts. 

Coastal Trade 

^r. L. P. Khait an moved a long resolution regarding (ioastal trade. 

Kie resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian ships 
by legislation and wanted the Government to increase the share of Indian- owned and 

managed tonnage from 23.7 ^ l 

engaged in the coastal trade 

cargo off the coast by Indian shipping irom "db pei 


uobweyii iVLuoi'as ana me Ktraits and between Karachi and the rorsian Gulf Ports, 
during the next 5 years and that for this purpose subsidy or bounty not exceeding Rs. 
lU Jalcns yearly should be given to Indian-owned and managed vessels. 

, .5*. Rhaitan gave figures to show how all civilised countries in the world were 
siibsimzing their shipping in various ways. Why should not India follow that course 
and like mem, benefit by visible and invisible revenues through shipping V 

Pantulu emphasised that the shipping industry was not the con- 
shipping companies only but of the whole nation. 

Mr. B. Bas said that the Government of India had no sympathy witli the deve- 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated the abolition of the subsidy to the P. and 

U. Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carried by aii*. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Mr, Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Government 
^ not affording any relief to the coal industry 

-prv^ f A thajt the coal industry was neglected by the Government and pleaded 
for the complete^ abolition of the surcharge on it. 

Mr. Mukherjee contended that the reduction of the surcharge by 2 and a half per 
cent w’as meagre and niggardly. i 

The resolution was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — Slst, March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day 

“This Federation is eraphatiaally of opinion that the 
Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by tho advent of 
S resulted in severe competition and that wii.h a view 

Gover^ent^at an eM?y date!^'^°® companies, suitable legislation be introduced by the 

accumulated a 

develonmAuf countries, insurance companies financed industrial 

COTinSs but Government taken no steps to foster Indian 

companies but given fiee field to foreign companies. Mexico recently inti-oducud a law 
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RESOLUTIONS—Second Day— Slst. March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day. 

Pandit K. Santanam moved : “This Federation is emphatically of opinion tbai the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by the advent of 
many foreign companies which has resulted in severe (;ompetition aiid that with a view 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable legislation be introduced by the 
Government at an early date. 

Pandit Santanam said that insurance companies in tlie world had accumulatod. a 
capital of Rs. ^CXX) crores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development. In India, not only had the Government taken no steps to foster Indian 
companies but given free field to foreign companies, Mexico recently inti’oducod a law 
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arriving at an understanding or an-angement or negotiating ti-ade agreements with these 
foreign countries to safeguard the export trade of India. ^ . 

Mr. Shriram drew pointed attention to the serious diminution in the value and 
quantum of international trade since 1929, due largely to the policy adopted by almost 
all countries imposing high tariffs, restricting the quantity of imports controlling 
foreign exchange, deprecating the currency and like for the purpose of protecting 
national markets. This policy, said the speaker, was dictated by the unwillingness of 
the creditor nations to accept goods and services in payment of debts due on repara- 
tion account or otherwise. India had been forced to draw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during the last three years exported gold to the value of 65.5 crores, 57 
crores and 33 crores respectively by way of supplementing her merchandise deficit. 
The only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s external obliga- 
tions and enter into trade treaties. 

Mr. M. P. Gandhi supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Indo-British Trade Aoreemext 

Mr. Mathradas Vif^sanji moved a resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede- 
ration to those members of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement and strongly protestii^ againt the Government of 
India not acting on the verdict of the Assembly. The Federation further warned 
British commercial and industrial interests that any agreement, arrived at over the 
head of the Indian commercial community, was likely to do them greater harm than 
good. The mover, who was strongly supported by Mr. Popatlal Nagri and Mr. Uma 
Shankar Dixit., condemned the undue haste with which the agi-eement was concluded 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign the report. 

Mr. Kapadia appealed to the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against the rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Separation of Burma 

Kumararafa M. A. Muthia Ohettiar moved the following resolution on the separation 
of Burma ‘'The Federation is of the opinion (1) that the I. P. C.’s findings and 
aspersions on Indians in Burma and provisions made in the Governmont of India Bill 
for the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Indians are unjust and 
unwarranted, in view of the long association of Indians with Burma and their subs- 
tantial contribution to the development of Burma ; (2) that the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in the future legislature of Burma power to restrict free entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose conditions on immigrants makes it particularly invidious that 
the British subjects domiciled in the tlnited Kingdom are exempted from such 
restrictions ; (3) that paragraph 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory^ 
recognition and approval are given to such laws as to prohibit ox* restrict the sale of 
agricultural land is, in view of the special circumstances in practice, bound to bocomo 
of a disci’iminatory and expropriatory character ; (4) that with regard to the fj'anohise 
applicable to Indians, no variation should be made which will place them at a dis- 
advantage compared with franchise applicable to them at present and (5) that as there 
is a large number of persons in Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections appllcabio to 
these pei*sons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Burma and thus 

have large interests. ^ -r i- i i n 

“The Fedei’ation resolves to urge upon the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State that when Burma is separted from^ India, ^ there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and in particular provision should^ bo 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry •, (S) carrying of any occupation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public offices ; (4) right to reside 
and travel ; and (5) right to alienate land and other properties without any restriction.” 

Mr. Muthia Ohettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of the world tried in respect of separated 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. The speaker briefly related how Bui*ma was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the advent of Britishers. 
Indeed according to the census report of 1912, the Government tliemselves had en- 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always thought that the status quo 
would be maintained, but the J. P. 0. proposals came as a bolt from the blue. Tlio 
speaker strongly i*epudiated the aspersions oast by the J. P-.O- on Chettier bankers. 
He assured that the Chettier community had always been willing to help the peoplq 
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small steamship companies iix the West Coast will be able to exist — I use the word 
‘exist’ advisedly because so far as I understand it will not be possible for them to 
grow and develop. Para 354 of the J. P. C. Report makes it impossible for the future 
Indian Legislature to pass any enactment which may discriminate against British 
shipping on the ground of reciprocity. It implies that as there is nothing to prevent 
Indian-owned companies from plying their ships in British waters, there should be no 
restriction for the British ships to ply in Indian waters. Sir Phiroze Sethna the other 
day exploded this doctrine of reciprocity at the meeting of the Liberal Federation and 
very rightly remarked : 

*“Is anything more absurd heard of and is not this advice downright hypocrisy ? 
Would it be possible for us to compete with British-owned ships in European waters ? 
The authors of the Report are fully conversant that for very good reasons it would 
be next to impossible for us to do so. Recipi‘Ocity is mere sham’. 

These words of the great Liberal leader will oppress the depth of national feeling 
on this subject. 

There are three recognised ways of developing the national shipping of a country. 
The most important and the universally recognized policy is to reserve the coastal 
trade in national shipping. According to the enquiry of the League of Nations, the 
result of which was published in 1931, 27 out of 32 maritime countries have reserved 
their coastal trade to their own nationals and the English Conservative party recently 
stated that when it got into power, it would reserve their coasting trade to British 
ships. You are all aware that the Mercantile Marine Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India themselves came definitely to the conclusion that the onfy effective 
way of building up an Indian Mercantile Marine ^vas 'the eventual reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade for ships, the ownership and the controlling interest of which 
are predominantly Indian’. But suppose a Bill was brought into the Assembly to-morrow 
for reserving the" coastal trade of India to its o\vn nationals and was passed. Would it 
help Indian shipping at all ? I say no, because under paragraph 352 of the J. P, C, 
Report both the Company incorporated now and hereafter in the United Kingdom as 
well as British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom who are directors, share- 
holders, servants or agents of tlie Company incorporated now or hereafter in India 
shall be deemed to have complied with all conditions imposed by Indian law 
upon companies so incorporated relating among other things to the provisions of 
directors, shareholders, agents or servants, whatever may be the provision of the Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature under the new dispensation of the J. P. C. Report, 
namely the proposed Commercial Safeguards, British Companies would be construed to 
have complied with those provisions of the Law without actually complymg ivith 
them^ The reservation of the coastal trade would, therefore, not help in the least the 
development of Indian shipping. This is hoxv the proposed safeguards will militate 
against the development of an Indian industry. 

‘Another important manner in which the national shipping industry is developed in all 
maritime countries is the grant of subsidies. Let us suppose, for a moment, that the finan- 
cial condition of India improves and the Indian legislature decides to grant subsidy to an 
Indian -company, to enable it to fight against the unfair competition of. the vested shipping 
companies, will it help in any way in building up an Indian Mercantile Marine ? Again 
I say no, because under paragraph 356 the Bricish shipping companies against whoso 
unfair competition such protection by way of subsidy is given will ‘bo equally eligible 
to participate in the grant with Indian companies’. 

‘It will now, therefore, bo pertinent to enquire of tho Government of Lidia how in 
the face of the commercial safeguards in addition to pai'a 354 of tho Report, they 
would discharge their own responsibility which they have publicly undertaken to pro- 
mote the development of an Indian Merchant Navy. Let not any ono remind us that 
some sort of an arrangement was effected a couple of years ago. A ship here and a 
route there might have been granted, but the net position to-day is that the position of 
Indian shipping in the coastal trade has increased by one per cent, from 21 to 22, while 
its position in the overseas trade is practically nil. It is not the lack of initiative that 
prevents Indian shipping from going to the overseas trade, as stated bv tiie CJommerco 
Member in the House, but the real fact is that their hands are fettered and hence 
tliey cannot take their share in that trade. Restricted as the activities of Indian ship- 
ping are under the present arrangement, it is sad to reflect that the proposed Commer- 
cial Safeguards will make it impossible to go any further and I maintain that the 
Government owe a duty to tho country to tell the public clearly how they propose 
to carry out their own responsibility and discharge their solemn' in*omise of building 

up an Indian Merchant Navy both in the coastal and the overseas trade of India. 
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mo\dng to the internal markets and to the ports, they cannot hope to tackle the mar- 
keting problem at all. The moment the Railways oE "India become responsive to the 
national needs, then this most stupendous obstacle to the trade and industry of India 
will have been finally and conclusively solved. Indian merchants have ceaselessly drawn 
attention to the harsh and discriminating Railway icites. The Railway rates Advisory Com- 
mittee is a mere ornament, and merchants have neither the time nor the money nor the 
patience to fight out cases before that Committee : ^ the Government arc helpless be- 
cause they have no control over the Railway Agents in the matter of rates between maxima 


cause they have no control over me Railway Agents in tlio matter of rates between maxima 
and minima, and the Railways give 'the stereotyped reply that the traffic can bear it” or 
‘‘that Steamsliip comj>etition must be faced.” "in short, the high and prehTential rates 



rates are a matter of life and death to merchants and manufacturers and not a mere 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway companies. Accordingly 
the commercial bodies have neither been represented in the investigation nor even consul- 
ted. The Railway Board, the accredited tax-payer’s representative, has had no say in the 
matter. Passenger fares arc similarly iniioli above the pre-war level. Such coiive- 
uienoes as Mercantile Coupons, return tickets for lung distances, etc., are still not a 
uniform feature of all the Railways. 

All advanced countries have been making Herculean cffuvts to raise the price level. 
They reduced currency standards, restricted production, prevented ex])ort of 
golcl, restricted import of foreign goods and so on. What have the Government of 
India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee tliey have practically overvalued it. The 
16d. rupee that ruled from 181)8 onwards u() till 1925, oxc(^pt for a few mouths after 
the war, has been transEonned into the 18d. ru])oe, and what is worse, the Government 
pretend to have done it in the best interests of India. The dollar lias been devalued 
40 per cent : the yen has been devalued over 40 p*n‘ cent ; so also the Dominion 
currencies, even the Franc and the Mark and llic Lire wdiicli retain the gold basis 
have been fidly devalued in the post-\var period. The ditteronoe between India and 
those countries is tliat they have a National Govornment while we have not. The 



definite advantage to Indian exporters V fE the price oE Indian export goods 
rises the price of similar goods consumed at home automatically rises, tile 
buying pow-er of the masses rises witli it, and so the price of imported goods 
rises and the importers ^ are also benefited. Tlie question then arises why the 
Government are so unwilling to introduce this very necessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedly is an^ advantage to the European merchants and servicomon 
who make their montbly remittances homo, thereby getting 2 pence extra for every 
rupee remitted. It is also an advanUge to those foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capital invested in this country. In that case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advauuige to those exporters abroad who 
have a grip on the Indian market and want to make thoir goods as cheap as jiossible 
to India, so that their goods will be sold oven at the expense of Indian produce and 
manufactures. In the face of these circumstances is it possible to suppose that 
Government have devised the 18d. ratio in the best interests of India V This great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further measure oE responsible government they 
zealously withhold the right of dctormiiiiiig the curreney and exchange of the 
countiy. The Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and management 



the needs oi the country V Are wo to believe that tlie British Government know the 
economic interests oE India better than tlie Reserve Bank of India, the Indian Com- 
mercial bodies and the Indian Legislature ? Political freedom will bo wox’th nothing 
without the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

^ As^ though the bondage in the matter of currency and exchange is not complete v;e 
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ot goods, lint It IS all a iioie and corner metiiod. ihey refuse to sec that Railway 
rates are a matter of life and death to merchants and ' manufacturers and not a mere 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway companies. Accordingly 
the commercial bodies have neither been represented in the investigation nor even consul- 
ted. The Railway Board, the accj-edited tax-payer’s representative, has had no say in the 
matter. Passenger fares arc similarly much above the pre-war level. Such coiive- 
uienoes as Mercantile Coupons, retiini tickets for long distances, etc., are still not a 
uniform feature of all the Railways. 

All advanced countries have been making Herculean ciruvts to raise the price level 
They reduced currency standards, restricted production, prevented export of 
gold, restricted import of foi’eign goods and so on. AVhat have the Government of 
India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee tlicy have practically overvalued it. The 
16d, rupee that ruled from 1808 oiiw’avds up till 1925, except for a few^ mouths after 
the war, has been transformed into the 18d. ru])oc, and what is w^orse, the Government 
pretend to have done it in the best interests of India. The dollar has been devalued 
40 per cent : the yen has been devalued over 40 per cent ; so also the Dominion 
ciuTencios, even the Franc and the Mark and the Id re which retain the gold basis 
have been fidly devalued in the post-wuir period. The difference between India and 
those countries is tliat they have a National Govonnneiit while w^e have not. The 
very natural ratio of IGd. is boimd to raise the internal price level without distur- 
bing the world market for Indian commodities. Every pound w^orth of goods sold 
abroad would then fetch J?s. ]5 instead of lis. now. Is not that a 

definite advantage to Indian exporters V ft* the price of Indian export goods 
rises the price of similar goods consumed at home automatically rises, the 
buying power of the masses rises witli it, and so fhe price of imported goods 
rises and the importers ^ are also ^ benefited. The question then arises why the 
Government are so unwilling to introduce this very necessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedly is an^ advantage to the European merchants and servicemen 
who make their moiitbly remittances home, thereby getting 2 pence extra for every 

advanUge to those foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capital invested in this country. In tiiat case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advantage to tliose exporters abroad who 
have a grip on the Indian market and want to make their goods as cheap as possible 
to India, so that their goods wall be sold oven at the expense of Indian produce and 
manufactures. In the face of these circumstances is it possible to suppose that 
Government have devised the 18d. ratio in the best interests of India V This great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further measure of responsible government they 
zealously withimld the right of detoi'mining the currency and exchange of the 
Vi Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and management 
of the credit and finances of the country but is not tnistod wdtli tlie right of touching 
the exchange ratio. So also the Indian IjCgislatmo. "Where is tlio control over the 
economic w’^clfare of the people w’ithout the right to adjust its currency according to 
the needs of the country V Are w'o to helieve that the British Government know the 
economic interests of India better than tlie Reserve Bank of India, the Indian Com- 
mercial bodies and the Indian Legislature ? Political freedom wdll be w'orth nothing 
watliout the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in the matter of currency and oxcliango is not complete w’e 
have had two recent Agreements made between India and Britiiiu almost in an exparte 
manner, agreements which cut into the root of the industrial and commercial pros- 
perity of the country, and which were entered into behind the back of the Indian 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Opening Day— New Delhi — 22nd. January 1935 

Viceroy’* Opening Speech 

Tlie Princes’ Chamber met on the 22ncl. January 1935 at Now Delhi with a fair 
attendance of members and galleries were crowded with Ministers and distinguished 
visitors. All Princes were introduced to H. E. the Viceroy in the Chancellor’s Room. 

Thereafter, the Viceroy opened the session, with an address lasting 15 minutes in 
which he advised the Princes that it was in their interest to join ;the Federation scheme. 

The Aucerov said : — 

Your Highnesses ! This is the third time that I have enjoyed the privilege of 
]jrcsidiiig at your deliberations in this Chamber and T welcome Your Iliglincsses more 
heartily than ever on this present occasion for various reasons. A period of nearly 
two years has elapsed since the last session took place, but though there has been no 
regular meeting ^ of the Princes’ Chamber during this long interval, Your Highnesses 
liayo held many informal discussions among yourselves about the all-important subject 
which has never ceased of late to engage your attention— the constitutional future of 
India to which I shall briefly refer later in my remarks. 

Let me commence to-day by referring to the losses that your order lias sustained 
in the course of the last two years. There are, I regret to say, no less than four 
Ruling Princes who were members of this Chamber when last we met and have since 



few ruling princes have eq[imllod. He served as a member of the Standing Committee 
from its very beginning until 1932 when he was elected Chancellor. On no less than three 
occasions, he represented the Indian States at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, His late Highness was made a Major in His Majesty’s Army in 1914 and 
he served with the expeditionary^ force in France remaining on ricl'd service up to 
November 1915. In recognition of his war services, he was given the rank of Lt.-Col. 
in 1918 and his salute was raised permanently to 13 guns wdth a personal salute of 15 
guns. He was at the same time granted the title of Maharaja as a hereditary 
distinction but it was perhaps as a sportsman and particularly as one of the greatest 
and most attractive cricketers that the world has seen that the late Jam Sahib was 
most widely known to the general public outside this country. In every walk of life, 
he was a man who inspired the affection and regard of all who came in contact "with 
him. In peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the field of sport, he was 
mi outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years— for onr friendship began long before I over came to India.— I mourn 
his loss very deeply and I am sure that all those present here to-day who were 
foitunate enough to know his late Highness personally will fully sharo the " feelings 1 
expressed. 

Another sad loss iliat the States of "Western India have suffered is by the untimoly 
death of the late Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan who passed away towards the end of 
July last at the early age of 35 years. Central India has to mourn the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja _ of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness was granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered in connection with the 
AVar. He was a man of most devout character, known far and wide for his piety and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member of 
Iheir Order by the sudden death in Europe of His Highness' the Maharaja of Sirmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In recog- 
nition of his War services, he was also gazetted as Honorary Lt- Colonel and he was 
fiu'ther rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirteeti guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with mo in express- 
ing your sympatliy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who by the termination of 
their minorities have become new members of this Chamber — His Highness the Raja 
of Paridkot and His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. To them also we will all, I am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that they will take a constant 
interest in this Chamber in all matters that concern the Order of Princes. 
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Openij:iig Day— New Delhi — 2Znd. January 1935 

Viceroy’* Opening Speech 

Tlie Princes’ Chamber met on the 22nd. January 1935 at Now Delhi with a fair 
attendance of niembors and galleries were crowded with Ministers and distinguished 
visitors. All Princes were introduced to H. B. the Viceroy in the Chancellor’s Room. 
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which he advised the Princes that it was in their interest to join^the Federation scheme. 
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regular meeting ^ of the Princes’ Chamber during this long interval, Yowv Highnesses 
liayo held many intormal discussions among yourselves about the all-im[)ortant subject 
which has never ceased of late to engage your attention— the constitutional future of 
India to which 1 shall briefly refer later in my remarks. 

Let me commence to-day by referring to the losses that your order has sustained 
in the course of the last two years. There are, I regret to say, no less than four 
Ruling Princes who were members of this Chamber when last we met and have since 
then passed away. The first name that I must mention is that of his late Highness 
the Maharaja Sir Riinjit Binghji, Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, who died on *tlio April 2, 
1933. As a member of this Chamber the late Jam Saiib attained a prominence that 
few ruling princes have equalled. He served as a member of the Standing Committee 
from its very beginning until 1932 when he was elected Chancellor. On no less than three 



expeditionary^ lorco in I'rauoe remaining on lickl service up 
November 1915. In recognition of his war services, he was given tlie rank of Lt.-Coh 
in 1918 and his salute was raised permanently to 13 guns with a personal sahito of 15 
guns. He was at the same time granted the title of Maharaja as a hereditary 
distinction but it was perhaps as a sportsman and particularly as one of the greatest 
and most attractive cricketers that the world has soon that the late Jam Sahib was 
most widely known to tho general public outside this country. In every walk of life, 
he was a man w’ho inspired the affection and regard of all w'ho came in contact "with 
him. In peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the held of sport, he was 
mi outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years— for our friendship began long before I over came to India. — ^^I mourn 
his loss very deeply and I am sure that all those present here to-day who were 
foriunate enough to know his late Highness personally will fully sharo the " feelings 1 
expressed. 

Another sad loss tliat the States of Western India have suffered is by the untimoly 
death of tho late Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan who passed away towards the end of 
July last at the early age of 35 years. Central India has to mourn the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja _ of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness was granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered in connection with tho 
AVar. He was a man of most devout character, known far and wide for his piety and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member of 
Iheir Order by tho sudden death in Europe of His Highness' the Maharaja of Birmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In recog- 
nition of his War services, he was also gazetted as Honorary Lt.- Colonel and he was 
further rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirtoeti guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes 1 know that you will all join with mo in express- 
ing your sympatliy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who hy the termination of 
their minorities have become new members of this Chamber — His Highness tho Raja 
of Faridkot and His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. To them also we will all, I am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that they will take a constant 
interest in this Chamber in all matters that concern the Order of Princes. 
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baseless. I repeat again tliat they have no foundation whatever and I am sore that 
roar Highnesses will be the last to deny the truth of what I say. Nobody knows 
better than the Princes themselves that no form of coercion has been emploved and it 
is, I think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support their case. 1 trust 
that enough has been done to convince you that in the new constitution no effort will 
be spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that the Princes, 
while not unmindful of their own particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that must inevitably anect the greater part of this great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in promoting the constitutional progress on sound and 
satisfactory lines and in helping the new political machinery to function effectively 
to the common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a resolution e.Kpressing profound 
sense of happiness on the completion by H. M. the King-Emperor of twenty-five years 
of beneficent reign. 

H. H, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the King-Emperor was the embodiment of 
enlightened spirit and loyalty to the Imperial throne was the essential creed and the 
burning living faith of the Indian Princes. The successful conclusion of the Great 
War, the transformation of the Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations and the 
recovery from the financial crisis made the present Sovereign's reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

- The Maharaja of Bikaner^ seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen. 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided -feelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

His Highness ithej Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he would give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Sahib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan on theii* accession to 
the Gadi and the Raja of Faridkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of the Chamber during the 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad Khan and 
Sir V. T/ Krishnamachari, as representatives of India at the League of Nations meet- 
ings in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

The Maharaja of Patiala ^placed on the table the report of the representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes at tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhal Mehta, Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan and Sir P. Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded in impressing the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign- 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Repoems Repoet 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report : — 

‘‘The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and 
guarantees which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy are known and liave beep, 
examined. 
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is, I think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support their case. I trust 
that enough has been done to convince you that in the new constitution no effort will 
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deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen. 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided -feelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

His Highness ithej Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he would give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thabir Sahib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmnr and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan on theii*^ accession to 
the Gadi and the Raja of Faridkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of the Chamber during the 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdiis Samad Khan and 
Sir V. T/ Krishnamachari, as representatives of India at the League of Nations meet- 
ings in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

' The Maharaja of Patiala ^placed on the table the report of tlie representatives of tlie 
Chamber of Princes at the Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaq^at Hayat Khan and Sir F. Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded in impressing "the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign- 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Reforms Report 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report : — 

“The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided tlie essential conditions and 
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“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy are known and liave been 
examined. 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal su^ects mentioned in the J. P. 0. Report some of which were not 
clearly defined. Hence, it was extremely difficult to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects. 

The CMef of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con- 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation in ioining the 
Federation. ^ ^ 

The Baja of Korea^ in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. He was sorry that 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : ‘‘I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low US-” 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Governor-General and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner^ associated himself with the views of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing allegations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com- 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them.” 

The spealcer also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be un- 
wise to invite him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warnii^ or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence" the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of liimself and other Princes, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done his best to be fair to all concerned and to be just in all 
his dealings. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 


Second Day — New Delhi — 23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two years and thanked Sir Mannbhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir PrabhavSlianker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Electio;^ of Office-bearers to Stai^dino Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Mahavaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja of 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal su^ects mentioned in the J. P. 0. Heport, some of which were not 
clearly defined. Hence, it was extremely difficidt to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects. 

The Chief of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con- 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation in joining the 
Federation. 

The Baja of Korea^ in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. He was sorry that 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommoaation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : “I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low us-’^ 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Goveimor-General and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner associated himself with the views of Bir 
Austen Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing all^ations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com- 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them.” 

The speaJcer also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be im- 
wise to invite him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warnii^ or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of liimself and other Princes, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
xmworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done his best to be fair to all concerned and to bo just in all 
his dealings. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 


Second Day— New Delhi — 23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two years and thanked Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabliashanker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Election of Office-beaeees to Sta^^dino CoMiUTTEB 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Maharaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja pf 
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The Princes and Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Princes’ Memorandum 

The text of the White Paper presented hy the Seeretary of State to Parliament 
was released for publication in India oii the 18th. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents : (1) An introductorynote hy His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akbar Hydari’s letter to Sr Bertrand Ghmcy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of the committee of ministers, (3) the resolution passed by the Princes 
on Feb. 26. (4) the letter from their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab 
of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) the memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

The text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows : — 

Whereas proposals for the establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as may accede thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed between the representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not be establislied until such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply to any 
of the territories of A B save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A B 
in tlie exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the said federation ; (I) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent tliat his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other federal 
a^uthority established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
State and to his subjects such functions as may be vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of this Instrument. 

(2) And A B here by declares that he accepts the matters s^cified in the first 
schedule of this Instrument as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to malje laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) ^ And A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his State so 
far as they are applicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) And A B hereby declares that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 
VII of the said Act wliich are enjoyed by his State are those specified in tlie third 
schedule to this Instrument, that the annual values thereof so far as they ai’e not 
fluctuating or uncertain are those specified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncert^n in 
value shall be determined fi'om time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule, 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signifies his acceptance thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the day 193— 'this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B hereby deolaa'es that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument he reserves sovereignty in and over in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declares that he makes these declarations for himself, his 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Note. — ^The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill 



The Prieces and Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Princes’ Memorandum 

The text of the White Paper presented hy the Secretary of State to ^ Parliament 
was released for publication in India oii the ISiH. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents : (1) An introductorynote by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akbar Hydari’s letter to Sir Bertrand Glancy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of tlie committee of ministers, (3) the resolution passed by the Princes 
on Feb. 26. (4) the letter from their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab 
of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) tiie memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

The text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows : — 

Whereas proposals for the establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as may accede thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed between the representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not be establislied until such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply to any 
of the territories of A B save with his consent ^ and concurrence : and whereas A B 
in tlie exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the said federation ; (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other federal 
authority establislied for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
State and to his subjects such functions as may be^ vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of this Instrument. .n ^ . 

(2) And A B here by declares that he accepts the matters specified in the first 
schedule of this Instrument as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislatae 
shall have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) And A B hereby declares that he assumes the^ obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his State so 
far as they are applicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) And A B hereby declares that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 
VII of the said Act wliich are enjoyed by his State are those specified in tlie third 
schedule to this Instrument, that the annual ^ values thereof so far as they ai’e not 
fluctuating or uncertain are those specified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall be determined fi*om time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule. 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signifies his acceptance thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the day lOS—this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. - ^ . 

(7) And A B hereby deolai'es that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument he reserves sovereignty in and over in him vested. , , . 

(8) And A B hereby declai’es that he makes these declarations for himself, his 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any^ reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Wofe.— The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in danse 124 of the Bill 
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the Joint Select Committee’s report which, in so far as the princes are concerned follow- 
ed substantially the scheme of the White Paper which itself was based on conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. There has been no departure from the principle then 
agreed upon. ^ ... 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that his Majesty’s 
Government has, on examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modifica- 
tions in presentation of certain details of the Bill which, if accepted hy Parliament, 
should go far* without any sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee’s report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 
to them. 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States are to accede 
to the federation — a problem which arises mainly in connection with clause (6) of the 
Bill and form of Instrument of Accession. This 'is in itself a difficult problem if only 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis of the 
problem in that part of memorandum which deals with clause (6) will show that the 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as may have been assumed incon- 
sistent The problem, indeed, is less one of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his Majesty’s Government and of the princes are not 
irreconcilable though the problem remains of bringing them together in terms of a 
statutory document. I am confident, however, tirat the discussions between legal rep- 
resentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now agreed 
will commend themselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration of 
documents now available has confirmed the view which I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay farther the consideration 'of the Bill pen- 
ding conclusions on points with which I 'have dealt in the memorandum. 

1 shall as opportunity arises in discussion of any subsequent clause which may be 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to tlie House the direction in whicn his 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will liave to bo considered. 
But I would emphasise here that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in the judgment of Parliament soom host vsuitod to 

her needs. In doin^ so it is our duty to see that while preserving the substance of 

what in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 

unnecessary diflfionlties to States when time comes for them to take their decision 
regarding the accession. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

The following is the telegraphic despatch from his Mdj&st'ifs Secre- 
tary of State for India to the Government of India dated March Iff. 
1935 : -- 

' H have received from your Excellency’s Govornmont : 

(1) On March 1, 1935 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Hydari to Sir Bertrand 

Glancy dated Feb. 21, communicating the result of the deliberations of tlio committoo 
of StatOvS’ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was received by me on Feb. 22, 1935). 

(2) On Feb. 26, the resolution passed by^the meeting of States’ rulers and repre- 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider the report of their ministers committee in 
which they state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 
Accession depart from agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of States with members of his Majesty’s Government and that they regret to note that 
the Bill and Instrument of Accession do not seoni’e those vital interests and funda- 
mental requisites of States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis.’ They 
add that hn their present form and without satisfactory modification and alteration oh 
fundamental points the Bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot be regarded as 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

•D r) ^5 ^ letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja of 

ratiaia, the Nawah of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying note 
in which they had asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty’s Govornmont 
to consider as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions held by the princes’ mooting 
at .^mbay. There have appeared in the press accounts of speeches made at that 
meeting and I understand that now they have been transmitted to your Excellency. 
1 assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those which the rulors 
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the Joint Select Committee’s report which in so far as the princes are concerned follow- 
ed substantially the scheme of the White Paper which itself was based on conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. There has been no departure from the principle then 
agreed upon. 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that his Majesty's 
Government has, on examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modihca- 
tions in presentation of certain details of the Bill which, if accepted hy Parliament, 
should go far without any sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee’s report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 
to them. 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States are to accede 
to the federation — a problem which arises mainly in connection with clause (6) of the 
Bill and form of Instrument of Accession. This 'is in itself a difficult problem if only 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis of the 
problem in that part of memorandum which deals with clause (6) will show that the 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as may have been assumed incon- 
sistent The problem, indeed, is less one of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his Majesty’s Government and of the princes ai'e not 
irreconcilable though the problem remains of bringing them together in terms of a 
statutory document. I am confident, however, tliat the discussions between legal rep- 
resentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now agreed 
will commend themselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration of 
documents now available has confirmed the view Avliich I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the consideration ' of the Bill pon- 
ding conclusions on points with which I have dealt in the momorandiim, 

1 shall as opportunity arises in discussion of any subsequent clause which may be 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to the House the direction in which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will liave to bo considered. 
But I would emphasise here that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in the judgment of Parliament scorn host .suited to 
her needs. In doing so it is our duty to see that while preserving the substance of 
what in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 
unnecessary difficulties to States when time comes for them to take their decision 
regarding the accession. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

The following is the telegraphic despatch from his Majest'i/s Secre- 
tary of State for India to the Government of India dated March lA. 
1935 : — 

' H have received from your Excellency’s Govornmont : 

(1) On March 1, 1935 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Hydari to Sir Bertrand 
Gjancy dated Feb. 21, communicating the result of the deliberations of tlio committee 
of States’ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was received by me on Feb. 22, 1935). 

(2) On Feb. 26, the resolution passed by'^the meeting of States’ rulers and repro- 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider the report of their ministers committee in 
which they state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 
Ac^ssion depart from agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of St^cs with members of his Majesty’s Government and that they regret to note that 
the Bfil s-nd Instrument of Accession do not seoni’e those vital interests and funda- 

States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis.’ They 
add that in their present form and without satisfactory modification and alteration on 
fundamental points the Bill and the Instrument of Accession oannot be regarded as 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

T> A- ) ^5 letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja of 

ratiaia, ^e Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying note 
in which they had asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty’s Government 
to oonsmer as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions held by the princes’ mooting 
at Jiwmbay. There have appeared in the press accounts of speeches made at that 
meeting and I mmerstand that now they have been transmitted to your Excollencv. 
1 assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those which the rulers 
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The accompanying momorandum while designed to temove any such ini siindei stand- 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the^ despatch contains also a note 
in each danse to which reference has been made in then* Higlniesscs letter of Peb. 27 
and in the report of the committee of the ministers. It^ will, I hope, sufTice to meet 
many of the difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that thoir law- 
vers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in order to explore those points which 
arise from the form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discxissions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these documents to Parliament and shdl be gtad if you will arrange lor their publi- 
cation in India. 

Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 


Th6 followinQ is the tsxt of the Istt&v to ihs Viesroy ftOTti the Mohor 
vciju of jPctt^oldf tKc NoiWCtb of Shojpcil cifi^ the J^oJictTajO/ of JBUccitict - 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we sjioiild like at tlie very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that wo have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. ^ 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal mooting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. Wo should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that niay folloxy from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. Wo 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be so kind as to foward to his Majesty s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this^ joint letter which should form the 
basis of farther negotiations in this connection. W e should like to emphasise that the 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion hold by the 
Wees’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by toe Oovornmeut 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and until wo soouro full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be difficult for a very 
large number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of the points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and tlio success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the princes in relation to the sclicmo 
of federation will, we believe, entirely depend upon the extent to which Jiis Majesty’s 
Government will he prepared to accept tlie proposals of States contained herein. 
The ministers’ committee has been asked to continue farther the examination of the 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Government fully informed of thoir criticism and their findings so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The princes earnestly hojie that they will not bo 
rushed into taking decisions because the problems now before them in final form aro 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely the momontous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excelleney’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of furtlier 
explaiuing in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the princes and their ministers present in Bom- 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form, 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never been any 
intention on our part to rosile from the position wc had all along taken. It 1ms 
throughout been mu* contention and we have never departed from tho position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon tlio inclusion in the 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards wliicli 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States. The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy us 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s Uoverumwut 
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The accompanying memorandum while designed to remove any such misunderstand- 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the despatch contains also a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Highnesses’ letter of Eeb. 27 
and in the report of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of the difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that thoir law- 
yers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in order to explore those paints which 
arise from the form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these documents to Parliament and shall be g^ad if you will arrange for their publi- 
cation in India. 

Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the letter to the Viceroy from the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner : — 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at tlie very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that wo have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal mooting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. Wo should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may follow from us atid 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due w’oight and full consideration. Wo 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be so kind as to foward to his Majesty’s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this^ joint letter which should form Che 
basis of further negotiations in this connection. Wo should like to emphasise that the 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion held by the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by tlie Oovornmeut 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and txutil wo soouro full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be difficult for a very 
large number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of tho points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and tlio success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the princes in relation to the scluirm^ 
of federation will, we believe, entirely depend upon the extent to which his Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to accept tlie proposals of States contained herein. 
The ministers’ committee has been asked to continue farther the examination of tho 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep tho Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Government fully informed of thoir criticism and their findings so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The princes earnestly hope that they will not be 
rushed into taking decisions because the problems now before thorn in final form aro 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely tho momentous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excelleney’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your ‘Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of furtlieV 
explaining in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the princes and their ministers prosout in Bom- 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form. 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never been any 
intention on our part to resile from the position wc hud all along taken. It has 
throughout been mu* contention and we have never departed from tho position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon tlio inclusion in the 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards wliicli 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autononiv 
within our States. The schemes We us has failed in many instants to 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s Uoverumwut 
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2. Clauses 119 and 279. The benefit of these clauses should be extended to the 
subjects of Indian States. 

8. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party; dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council. He may not have 
elected to entrust his case to the ad koc judicial tribunal. 

4. Claune 151 : — ^Reciprocity demands that the States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

'5. Clause 169 : — Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic- 
tion from the Governor- General in Council to the Federal Government. 

6. Schedule 1, part II : There ouglit to be no power to change the proposed allo- 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or in- 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 

The following is the extract from the princes’ note accom* 
panying their letter to the Viceroy ; — 

The special conference of the princes and ministers held at Bombay during this 
week have iiuauimously recorded their definite opinion that in thoir present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points, 
the provision of the constitution bill and the Instrumont of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the verv 
outset to be vital and fundamental. 

In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at the 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at the third 
Round Table Conference that the federation would derive its powers in part from the 


powers which the ‘rulers of the States would agree for the purpose of tlio fedoratiou 
only to^ transfer to this Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Government 
and legislature and other federal organs. In order to effect tno transfer of thoso powers 


an agreement would require to be made by each State iudividually with the Urown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments^ which are farther described in the procoediags of the conforenco 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateral in ofiect 
since they were meant to provide also for their aoooptanoe by tbo Crown upon the 
terms and subject to the conditions expressed therein. Those treaties of accession us 
we want them to be designated were meant to be governed by the ordinary primnplos 
of contract and \vere to be construed in accordance with the generally a‘oco‘misud 
rules of constitutional law. The princes have never agreed to accept any act of 

1 A ^ on « O /*« li* Is A A A fe... t AA ......ll A.*. 1 V U 
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accessions themselves of the wording of each clause of tho act wliicli rolutod dii'eotlv 
or mdireotly to the States that any reference to tho act was thought Durttiissiljh* 
in the treaty of accession. ‘ 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comondud itsolf to Lord llali- 
s committee was to execute an agroement whereby the states would convoy to the 
Crown a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance with tliii 
specific pravisions of tho act. This procedure would enable respectively tlio Oovonior- 
General of the federation and the other federal organs established for the iniruoso of 
earmng out of the constitution to exercise in relation to tho Btatos and the subiocts 

Of their rules but only in accordance with the constitution the powers wJiicli thii 
rders had agreed to transfer. 

It is obvious that this conformity to tho constitution was suggc-stod in order io 

avoid the reproduction of the wording of each clause in t^e Act re^ 



v. . Axvi; wiu million wniuil US UIl A<!l ul 

cannot be expected to accept as binding on tliem or as applicitble to 

"W to the Indian States the stn S re t) ■ 
bill has to be in conformity with the provisions of tluiir treaties of accession iwt 
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2. Clauses 119 and 279. Tlie benefit of these clauses should be extended to the 
subjects of Indian States. 

8. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council. He may not have 
elected to entrust his case to the ad koc judicial tribunal. 

4. Clause 151 : — ^Reciprocity demands that the States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

5. Clause 169 Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic- 
tion from the Governor- General in Council to the Federal Government. 

6. Schedule 1, part II : There ouglit to be no power to change the proposed allo- 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or in- 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 


The following is the extract from the princes’ note accom** 
panying their letter to the Viceroy ; — 

The special conference of the princes and ministers held at Bombay during this 
week have unanimously recorded their definite opinion that in thoir present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points 
the provision of the constitution bill and tlie Insfcrumont of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the verv 
outset to be vital and fundamental. 


In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at the 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at the third 
ftound Tabls ConforGiico tlia#t th© fodGrartion would dGrivG its powers in purt from tlio 
powers which the ‘rulers of the States would agree for the purpose of tlio fodoratioii 
only to ^ transfer to this Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Oovormnent 
and legislature and other federal organs. In order to effect the transfer of those powers 
an ^ ^reemeiit would require to be made by each State individually with the Crown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These mstruments^ which are further described in the proceedings of the conforenco 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateral in ofioct 
since they were meant to provide also for their aoooptanoe by the Crown upon the 
terms and subject to the conditions expressed therein. Those treaties of acceisiou us 
we want them to be designated were meant to be governed by the ordinarv principles 
or contract and \vere to be construed in accordance with the genoralh^ rwiomisud 
rides of constitutional law. The princes have never agreed to accept any act of \hr 
Bntish Parliament as bi-ading on them and do prince will as contemplated by cluiis(i 

^ applicable to las Btalo 

and.to his subjecte. It was only to avoid a verbatim roproduction in the treaties of 
accessions themselves of the wording of each clause of the act wliicli related dii'ectlv 

or mdireotly to the States that any roferonoe to the act was thought ponSj h 
m the treaty of accession, ^ pcimiosimi. 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comonded itself to Lord Ilali- 
to s committee was to execute an agreement whereby the states would couvov to the 
^ ^^F^ssary powers and jurisdiction in accordance wiili the 

procedure would enable respectively the Govornor- 
General of the federation and the other federal organs established for iho purpose of 
eanymg out of the constitution to exercise in relation to tho States and the subiocts 

riWs l>ovvor.s"w£ini!':; 

clause in W 

to the States in the document, only a labour saving dovic ‘0 The nriiu*o‘< iiMu<k mI? 
along looked upon these treaties of accession as the really op'orativo iastrumonts l»iii 
ding them to the federal constitution and not tho constitution act 
Parliament they cannot be expected to accept as binding on them or mnillf.Mhi * < 

Piii nas to be m conformity with the provisions of their treaties of iieeessi(ja not 
56 ’ 
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from clause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have ^ in 
themselves no operative effect but while his Majesty’s Government have no objection 

. . J _ T 1-1 i- .Tkl Mr 



plied in paragraph 

tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 10 the words "or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should bo omitted. The omission of those words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre- 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of lionours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in tlie form siiggestea. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the object of tlie suggestion is to avoid theoretical possibility 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the C-rown in relation to 
what is usually known as paramountey field to some authority other than his Majesty’s 
representative "for whoso appointiiiont’ provision is made in clause 3, sub-c-buise (3) of 



epresentativo ana an amei nnent; lo maice luis pli 

Clause 0 (1). In the report of tin) ministers it is claimed that accession should be 
by acceptance of specified provisions of the act and not by acceptaneo of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may bo iriade in the rnsii’umont of 
Accession, This position is furtliov enlarged in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness’ letter where it is claimed tluit tustniments of Aeeossion (whicdi 
should in their view be described as treaties of aeeossion) are only operative instru- 
ments, that the act should be in conformity wiili the treaties of aceessiou and not 
that the treaties should be in conformity with fhe aet which would in case of con- 
flict be oveiTidden by them and further that the treaties should bo rt^gardod as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the Ch’own to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of tJie ruler witliin his State and over his 
subjects’. 

(II)^ It is necessary, tliercfore, to state the grounds on \ybich clause (fi) lias been 
given its present form for these will in the opinion of liis Majesty’s Government 
afford a sufficient answer to the claims in the preceding summary of the^ position 
taken np by their Highnesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of jiolitical com- 
munities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily involves ifiat the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, tlieroaftcv, be 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It-, is this oigauio eonuoe- 
tion between each of them and the central authority which distinguislios a federation from, 
a mere alliance or confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contemplated 
a federation of India only as an association in wliioh Britisli India on the one hand 
and Indian States on the other would be no moi’e than act in concert on matters of 
common concern. From an eaj’ly stage discussions liav(3 centred on the creation of jui 
organic union bebveen the two with a federal Governmerit and a legislature oxerciHiiig 
on behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

^ (IH). In ordinary circumstances where commuuitios desire to federate they deter- 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which they desire to* establish 
and if they are independent states tlioy themselves bring federation into exist on<ie as soon 
as an agTeement is reached. If they have been autonomous communities subject to British 
Crown they have sought the sanction of an act of Parliament which alone ctiuld make the 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole area of the new federation. The 
circumstances of India clomand a different procedure, Homo of tlu) communities pro- 
posed to be included in the new federation are not yet autonomous and e.aunot fede- 
rate^ unless enabled to do so by an act of Parliament. Others are neither in Britisli 
tenitory nor subject to the authority of Parliament nor could the ])njvinc.es of Jhatish 
India and Indian States meet together and agree u})on a federal constitution. The 
provinces had not the legal power to do so and the variety aiul number of Indian 
States would, apart from other considerations for practical reasons, have prechuled it. 
(lY). It appears to his Majesty’s Government that a federation of India can he 


anci tney nave now tnomselvcs framed a constitution and have embodied it in a bill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. Tlie Government of India Bill, 
li It becomes an act, will bo binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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from clause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have ^ in 
themselves no operative effect but while his Majesty’s Government have no objection 



plied in paragraph 

tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 10 the words "or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should bo omitted. The omission of thoBO words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre- 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of lionours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in tlie form suggestea. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the object of tlie suggestion is to avoid theoretical possibility 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the ("rown in relation to 
what is usually known as paramoutitcy field to some authority other than liis Majesty’s 
representative "for whoso appointirient’[)rovision is made in clause 3, sub-c-buiso (B) of 
the bill. It is not intended that sjiecial powers in rolation to the state slioiild, if not 
exercised by his Majesty, be dclegal ■ I io any other authority tliau the Viceroy as tlio 
Crown’s representative and an ainei uniiat to make this plain will bo considered. 

danse 6 (1). In the report of the ministers it is claimed tliat acc.ession should be 
by acceptance of specified provisions of the act and not by acceptance of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may bo iriado in tin3 rnstrumont of 
Accession, This position is furthov enlarged in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness’ letter where it is claimed that tustniments of Accession (whicdi 
should in their view be described as treaties of accession) are only operative instru- 
ments, that the act should he in conformity wiili the treaties of accessiou and not 
that the treaties should be iu conformity with fJie act which would in case of con- 
flict be oveiTidden by them and further that the treaties should bo rt^gardod as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the C’rown to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of tJie ruler within bis State and over his 
subjects’. 

(II)^ It is necessary, tliercfore, to state the grounds on \ylnch clause (fi) lias been 
given its present form for these will in the opinion of liis Majesty’s Government 
afford a sufiicient answer to the claims in the pre(jocling summary of thii^ position 
taken up by their Highnesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of jiolitical com- 
munities for certain common purposes and every such union ne^jcssarily involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, theroaftev, be 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It-, is this oi'gauic coimoe- 
tion between each of them and the central authority wliich distinguishes a federation from, 
a mere alliance or confederacy. His Majesty’s Government liave never contcmplatcfl 
a federation of India only as an assooiatida iu which Britisli India on tlio ono hand 
and Indian States on the other would be no more tlian act in concf3i*t on matters of 
common concern. From an eaj’ly stage discussions hav(3 centred on the creation of lui 
organic union bebveen the two with a federal Government and a legislaiure exerciHing 
on behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

^ (III). In ordinary circumstances where communities desire to federate they deter- 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which tliey desires to* establish 
and if they are independent fc^tates tlioy themselves bring federation into <}xis1on<H3 as soon 
as an agTeement is reached. If they have been autonomous <!oinmunitie.s subject io British 
Crown they have sought the sanction of an act of Parliament which alone ctiuld make tin.*, 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole area of the new f( 3 <leration. Tho 
circumstances of India clomand a different procedure, Homo of tlui communith^s pro- 
posed to be included in the new federation are not yet autonomous and luiunot fede- 
rate^ unless enabled to do so by an act of Parliament. Others are neither in Britisli 
tenitory nor subject to the authority of Parliament nor could the ])njvin<'.es of British 
India and Indian States meet together Jiud agree n))on a federal constitution. The 
provinces had not the legal power to do so and the variety and number of rudiau 
States would, apart from other considerations for practical reasons, have pnichuled it. 

.H appears to his Majesty’s Oovornmout that a federation of India (uiu bi^ 
brought into existence in ono way only. They have ascertained as Car as tliov wt*re 
able the opinion both of British India and of the Imiian States and iiave Xonni'd witli 
the gmdance of the Joint Select Commitice their own jiulgmenl on jiroblerns involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it in a bill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. Tiio Ooviirnment of India Bill, 
II it becomes an act, will be binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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that when a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognises certain spocifiotl niatters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations with States and ronounoos in favour 
of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction which it may hitherto have exor- 
cised in connection with them. It was in this sense that his Majosty’vS Govonnnent 
understood the terms used at the meeting presided over by Lord llalinax during tin? 
third Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this all 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States remain unaffected. 

His Majesty’s Government have assumed tliat this was not open to argiimont but 
in any event they are clear that the matter is not one whicli could propcidy bo d(;alt 
with \n a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the Stales feel npprehensivo as ri'gards 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and execiitiv’o authority of the kvlcnitirui 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in ollun* mattcjrs and thoso 
apprehensions have no doubt also influcncod their Ifighncsses in the claim ruado in 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce in sonu' foi’in the provisicnis 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, .1858 where it was obviously 
required by reason of transfer which that Act oh'cetoa of all rights and oidigations of 
the East India Company to the Crown and it was only ro-i'iiacdf^d in the Govcu’umcnt of 
India Act of 1915 because that 'act consolidated the existing statutes violating to India, 
and not because it w^as thought necessary to reaffirm the obligations which ilui <irown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagomouts town, rds ’ Indian nilers nt'od no 
reaffirmation by Piudiament but his Majesty’s Govcrnnnmt arc jn’Opared if tlu5 rulers 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a pi-ovision to tlie effeet lhal nollilng 
in the act will affect the engag'ements of tlie. Crown outside th (3 fc<l<u*al s}t]i<M‘(' if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those ongiiginnents towards tlunn in so 
far as they relate to matters outside the federal Sjdioro. This would a, s on otlun* ocfnisions 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and his Majesty’s Govinunucnt will 
consider now best a satisfactory assiiranco caii ho given to those so Ilcsiring it. Siicii an 
assurance w^ould perhaps most conveniently bo given at the time when the execution 
of the Instrument of Accession are accepted by his Majestv. 


•d 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

1 * I • 1 on tho 26fch. February 1935, Mr. Chuixhill move 

ad 3 onmment m order to call attention to tlio resolution on tho (Jovornniont.’s India (Jill 
p^sed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on tin* 25th, Feliruary wliicdn Mr. 
Churchill contended, constituted a definite rojcotion of Federation. 

_ Sir Samuel Hoarf, replying, welcomed tho opportuniiy of removing mis^mdle•^.ii^tlll- 

mgs. He sajcl that he believed there were only points of detail hotween ihe I’liiices aii.l 
the Government. 

ir he must not bo tempted into the wider tiehis o.si, loved l.v 

Mr. Churchin, Sii* Samuel Hoare said: H welcome iiio ojiporfunil v of removituf' a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in the mind' of Mr. (lliund’dlL 

TntfsnnnArcfflYirliMfvo rvrtooJkl xr ^ /A 4- yi. .'1 1. T 1 % • a . ^ 


X ouppujso UIUL It IS natural r.nai in quostimis of this J^ind fhc.se 
misunderstendmgs should arise. We are attempting to deal with one of 11m most oom- 
pltx questions that has ever faced any assemblv and wo arc atimnpling to ilcal with 
that with the prmc pals 6,000 miles "apart. Wll'ilst, Ihm-eforo! I tlm fiu 1 tiJa 

mis^derstandmgs do and must arise, I cannot say that I am sinqirised.’ 

vesteldai'^rv p • UJ^oted some pi^^ in tlm iTSolution pauM*d 

yesteiaay oy certain of Indian Princes. I think tliat; m order that the House lciv<» 

nnava whole position, I had better to read the whole rc, solution.’ Sir SainucI 

Hoaipthen read the resolution and continued: ‘When T read tJiat resr I ii u» I H 

points of 

reason why these two clauses should be postponed 1 biltovo ^haS show that th-d 
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that when a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognivses certain specified nmtters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations with States and renounces in favour 
of federation 
oised in connection 
understood the ter; 
third Roniid Table 

Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States romain unalfectcd. 

His Majesty’s Government have assumed tliat this was not open to argument but 
in any event they are clear that the matter is not one which could properly bo d(*alt 
with in a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the Stales fool appi’ohenKivo as ri'ganls 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and execiitiv'o authority of ilio fedonitirm 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in ollnn' mattiirs and these, 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Ifighncsses in the ehiim made in 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce in some form the ))rovisi(}ns 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 wliere it was obviously 
required by reason of trauvsfor which that Act cffoctod of all rights and obligations of 
the East India Company to the Crown and it \vas only ro-i'naed r^d in ihe (lovei’iinnuit of 
India Act of 1915 because that 'act consolidated the cxivSting statutes relating to India, 
and not because it w^as thought necessary to reaffirm the obligations which ihe. <;rown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagements town, ids ’ Indian lulors uiM^d no 
reaffirmation by Paidiament but his Majesty’s Govcrnnnmt arc propanvl if ihe, ruleir. 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a pi-ovision to the cffoct iliat nothing 
in the act will affect the engagements of the Crown outside the fo(hn*al s}t]i<'ri' if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those (uigag(nnents towards them in so 
far as they relate to matters outside the federal sjdicrc. This would a, s on otlun* (Mjcasions 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form ami Ins Mujesty's Govm’nmeiit will 
consider now best a satisfactory avSSiirauco can ho given to those’so Ilesiring it. Sueh an 
assurance would perhaps most convoniontly be given at the time when ttu? exe«aitien 
of the Instrument of Accession are accoptod by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 


In the House of Commons, on .. 
adjournment in order to call attention 
passed at ‘ ...» - . 

Churchill 


the 26th. February 1935, Mr. ChurehiU moved 

„ ^ ^ . - — ion to the resolution on the (lovonnrumt’s India Hill 

passed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on t])(‘ 25t.h, Fehruary wliicdn Mr. 
Churchill contended, constituted a definite rojcetion of Federation, 

^ SirSanmel Hoarfi, replying, welcomed the opportunity of removing misnmil!r^.taml- 

mgs. He .said that, he believed there were only points of detail between tiie Princes ami 
the Government. 

iiT remarked that he must not be tempted iiiio the wider iiolds t'xplfuvd hv 

Mr. Chnrchih, Sir Samuel Hoare said: H wolcomo tiie opport.mdtv of nunovine ‘a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in the mind'of Mr. Chund’iilh 
misunderstandings possibly connected with the spoooli I made during' tlu] (^nnmiitec^ 
stage last week, and misunderstandings that seem to he in the mimls of many I’rineos 
and their ministers . I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this k’iml thi‘se 
misunders^ndings should arise. Wo are attempting to di^al with one of the most, ftom- 
pJex questions that has ever faced any assembly and wo arc atifunpting to deal with 
that with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, ihorefona I regret tiju fa^t that 
misimderstandings do and must arise, I cannot say that I am surijrised.’ 

btr Samuel said: Mr. Churchill has quoted some passages in the r(‘Solution na'isctl 
vesterdav by certain of Indian Princes. \ think that^ in order that the 

^ position, I had better to read the whole rc, solution.’ Sir Saimiel 
Hoaie then read the resolution and continued: ‘Wlicn T rcud that resedution last 

surprise. Only tliree or four days uga uj)on the o(mimitt(M* 
when it was proposed tiiat clauses C and 7 should hv postponod [ :;aid 
the case that I was under tlu) impn.‘ssiou tliat t!i(n-(j wore only 
at issue between the States and ourselves, and that there was no 
reason why these two clauses should be postponed. I holiove I shall show timl that 
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nxlers’ instrument of Accession, that is to say, it is for tlio rulor and the ruler alone 
to determine, subiect, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by tlie Crown, tliu 
extent of the field over which the federal authorities are to opei-atc in liis State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The amendinonts, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, arc int(m- 
ded not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but make its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will show them that it goes nuieh 
further than they suppose, towards meeting thoir dilficultios. The fact will hetiome 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I uiidorstaud and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, which the Princes fetd about this (dausi^, 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept tlio Act as a whohy 

“They feel this difficulty despite tho fact that this acceptance is immediately 
followed in paragraph (b) in the first sub-clauso by a provision for freeiloni of clu>i<?e 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, wJilch ho shall ac;c(‘.pt as hvleral, or in other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his Statti and fiirthe.r 
freedom to make conditions as to his acceptance of any of those subjects. Tiu^ inten- 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be aj)plical)le not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to States 
but correspondingly * to the executive authority of the Federal Governunnit in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause are in pari designed to tnake 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with tJic sann^ object. I under- 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to taln^, is a jirovision whereby 
they would accept such of the provisions to tho Act as tln^y may o.xpn^ssly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There arc obvious difTicultios lu the way of the 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but tho result may well in theory at 
all events that every ruler to accede to tho Federation, would sel(*ct (lilTcnmt provi- 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with tlu^ result that we 
might have^ a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
result of this Bill. I am quite sure that this is not tho intention of the Jhance.s. 
Their fear is—it is the natural fear— -that tho acceptance of all tho [ii*ovisions of tho 
Act, even subject ^ to the qualification to which I have referred, might ha\m 
conseqiiences in their States which on tho present examination tliey cannot fon^see, 
and wdiich might lead to results in the way of diminution of their sovereignty, which 
neither they nor the Government have ever contemplated. I wish to rmnove Gui 
fear. On the one hand it is impossible to cumtemplate a position in which it will Ijc opf^n 
to every acceding state to select for itself tho provisions of tho Act to apply to that 
State. On the other hand, C am quite projiarecl to consider syinjiatheiicalfy and to 
bring before tbe House any representation wliitih the Ih'inci^s mav think right to 
malce with reference to any particular one of tho latter clauses of tfu* bill in which 
they anticipate disadvantages of tlie kind to wliich \ have reftirred'h 

Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form. The Gevin'iimenrs 
proposal is that they should accept tho whole Act and that in Urn Insl rumeuts of 
Accession the Princes shall set out the subject for which tlu^ Act is {uummiIimI makiim 



an unexpeoted^result to some other clause in the Ac.i and perhaps 


result of the decision of the Federal C'ourt, oucroacli upon the lield 
have not actually surrendered. The Princes, therefore, say : “Let m 


laps as a 
lhat Ihe rniiceo 
us not acc.epi the 

• j * 1 1 



throw open to negotiations the whole Rill instead of tlirowing opim io negotiations hehveea 
the Government and the Princes certain spooifio points in tlio Bill. That, in itself 


would prolong almost mdefimtoly the period of those nogotiaiious, but v] ;i 

greater danger inherent in <a proposal of this kind. It is this. If if. is aeeopted tlmt 
^rhament would not knqvy in the_ least what kind of Kederalion it is stdiiir*' no 
(Cheers). The qu^tion will bo left in the air for sub.seipioul ncgotlulitm ^ in tho whnli* 
field between the British Ooverumout and scores of Imliaus Ihsin’c., 1 


am 


quite 
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tion by bis state in tbe federal organism. On tlie other liand, it has always boon the 
States^ intention which we, of course,, on our side have always freely admitted, that 
the application of this Act to any Federated State shall bo governed in olfecjt by tlio 
riders’ Instrument of Accession, that is to say, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subiect, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by the Crown, tlio 
extent of the field over which the federal authorities are to oi)oi*atc in liis State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The amendinonts, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, aro intim- 
ded not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but mako its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will show them that it goes riiueli 
further than they suppose, towards meeting tlioir dilficultios. The fact will hetionie 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I uiidorstaud and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, wdiich the Pritices feel about this 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept tJio Act as a wliob\ 

“They feel this difficulty despite tho fact that this acceptance is immediaftdy 
followed in paragraph (b) in the iirst sub-clauso by a provision for freedom of clu>i(m 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which ho shall ac:ce,pt as ftMleral, or in other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his Slat li and fiirtlun* 
freedom to make conditions as to his acoeptanoo of any of those subjeids. Tlu^ int.en- 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be aj^plicable not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to States 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Governunnit in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause are in pari desigiied to tnako 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with tJic sann^ oiijecl. I under- 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to talct^, is a provision whm’oby 
they would accept such of the provisions to the Act as tln^y may oxpnnisly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There aro obvious diflicullios in the way of the 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but tlio result may well hc^ in theory at 
all events that every ruler to accede to tho Federation, would seb'ct (lilTerent provi- 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that we 
might have^ a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of fridia as a 
residt of this BiU. I am quite sure that this is not tho intention of tin* l^rinees. 
Their fear is—it is the natural fear — that tho acceptance of all tho [irovisions of th** 
Act, even subject ^ to the qualification to which I liavc referred, might huvij 
conseqiiences in their States which on tho present examination they cannot fon^see, 
and wmich might lead to results in the way of diminution of their sovereignty, wliieh 
neither they nor the Government have ever contijmplated. I wish to rmnove llu) 
fear. On the one hand it is impossible to cumtemplate a position in which it will be. opiei 
to every acceding state to select for itself tho provisions of tbe Act to apply to that 
State. On the other hand, [ am quite prepared to oonsiiler syinjiaf lieiicalfy and to 
bring before tbe House any representation which the Fririoi^s may flunk* right 
maJee with reference to any particular one of tho latter claustis of tl’u* l.ill in whkU 
they anticipate disadvantages of tlie kind to which I have roferred”. 

Let me put what I have said, into a more cone rote form. The Uovm'iinimirs 
proposal IS that they should accept the whole Act and that in the Insinnmmts of 
Accession the Pnnees shall set out the subject for whioh tiu^ Act is a<u-eptiMl makiim 

if rjlQo-n fivc+ltr fknf fT.y-. A a j. i . ii ... . 



ment migM as au unexpected result to some other clause in tlie Acd and pm'haps as a 
result of the d^ision or the Federal C'ourt, oncroach upon the field that the IVincoa 
have not actually surrendered. The Princes, therefore, say : “Let us not accept thi\ 


aGQoae, i ao not think that the Princes Imvi? fully aon a- 
dered the implications of ^e pwposals of that kind. The elteid. will lio first of all to 

instead of throwing 0 })en to nigotiatiims bidwfum 
^ Hpooific points in tlie Pill. " That in 

almost indefinitely the period of those nogotiafion.s, but tlicrc is 
inherent in a proposal of this kind. It is this. If it is accnpfrd {hut 

™ loast Nvhat kind of Kedcrafion it is setfim*' no. 

siih.sccpienl negotialiom in tlio whoi/* 
field between the British Oovorament and scores of Imliaus Priimc. I am !pnic 
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defiaing l 0 gislativ 0 powQr ciad cldiiso 147 whioh * } fh'** 

Federation Government and tho Statei'5, and ({orfain fin,tn“ial I > 

that any of the points raised on those olansos uro ^)u whi’di 

ence can be apprehended.’ 

Mr. Isaae Foot intervonod and said that Sir Idannnd lh/rir*» hil h' -n tj't f? >ni 
certain representation ho had received in resp»’f*t «d »d.u' '{Uu !*<* t d u-,'. 


certain representation ho had received m resp»’f*t ,, . , ^ 

asked Mr. Isaac Foot, ‘when those represoiitatiuiH w -Tvnai ’ an I 
the Princes met they know of tho amundimmt lo hn th-* if 

Sir Samuel Hoare vooWod * ‘‘I’lie find, 

TT *1 I 1 * ^ 1 


mat as lar as I can jud^^o, none ot ino.ie soten ; (a ht* a o { 

them seem to be questions of detail that ean Ik.' v^Ty v.-'dl, n.a i in 
adjusted. 

‘I^et me, in conclasion, say with ;^ro;tt dinihoi*'*^ a w o i nf aivi • » f jf . j 

would not venture to give a word of advloo, l)uf ffc Uj * \ \ * w , i i ■. , * , ■* 

for the four years past, I have hiMm *h*jiiur in *• , v. ;?hf> " r,^' i 

problems. (Cheers.) The Iloiiso is drilling v.dfh a q i ' M. m fh ^ lu i * 

unique. At every i)oint thoro are prehloin* hi iin7n*’n * ^ .r. j */ r ^ 

chapter of the Bill, thoro aro anglos from wldfdi it r-m t> ' i r. ■■ 

from^ both sides. There never was a Uii! in wlw'h j.'eo-- .r,t. ^ * .r ^ ^ 

criticism, for the opposition, to exploit the vu!a' 0 ,il»l'* p ^ , 

yidnerable points and very easy fo ma;tnify tir* I , rs *,» ir .v r. . ^ 
sumciently great in thomsol VOS. ((jheers.) I that fh - H o ^ 

IS a Bill of unique oliaractor and that whilsf Hpoo i . n i j- i., ■’ * . i ‘ 

13,77 should ^ ' ’ . . - .. .. 


S 
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Bill we should not make up our points of *<. r.i ro; ’ . ■? 

Itself a task of immonso responsibility. It ha; in ai:r O' l T ^ , 

^ ®111 upon the lines of tho ro])ort ot (ho SoIm'^ (tonsio*'' ' *! ■ ^ i ■ 

rAcnnnoi aUi+Tr xt. .. i , ’ 
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’''i ^ 


jresponsiMity not of tho MinintoiN, Imf. of n ;;r''it m u o.* 
inat being so, I hopo, wo will avoM tho tomutnij..:) 1 1 i,. ■' -.i* 

from time to time aviso. I Jiopo that at. at! ' w.! ; %,< .,»■ 

wn nmgmfy them. Thoro will ho iiuitiy iioMit.ni!i' m on o 
diMusgons when thot-o will Im nmplo o|ij>ortiiMitv lor .ms*: i » , » i- , - , 

^ 'VO wilf avoid fi.,0 t.-o,, a . V /* ., V 

'VO liavo just, li;,(.,n.-,!. hot as.. . ' ■ 

tliat tlie responsibility is tho .ihiljt.,. ,i, 

and that whilst wo aro most anxioun h) lintm* fo ’ IirP. 
opportunity and arc most desirous fulb^d 

for Tiuiia, fl.ia .roiuilry an i ib. 


XI .1 ^ If 'VO liiul that, 

information, (Chee.r.s) 

fW 1* nJW ^ Aj*. T* /V Kk HA 


nnaUie I 
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defiaiag legislative power and , anir!vrl!iin'\f/tw^ ..h'l .'''VV’ Ln <•■ !■• li-'.*’ 

K^“;< - 

“ Mr%™ 'tf'SSLod »«1 , Sif S»n»l ^ 

ravMn renresantation ho had recoivod in riMpi-'d^ of • fil-nn i >u ■ .. t..i i t<> t ••! ;> ■. 

Mr ^ IsaSfpoot ‘when those reprosoniatieiH w o;.’ in 1 1 - a-il •Ai.-ihe v,,= >n 
fte PrSLS thoTW the amuinlment (e h. eulmij»!-i (- f.V' II o - , 

c/f ffnL. roDliod : “The lirsi, liin-', 1 l..•ani fie ■ a r, ,)=■ i, !u , .c . .n i >■. 



can iuto, nono of si’t^rn; fo n** a P ' ^ 

bo qiiostions of dotaii that <!;ui bi.t V'Ty i r<i - 'M ' " (.■ 


It 1 >*f ,'1 r*’^ 

i , , * ♦ 1 . i f 
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possession 
that as far as I 
them seem to 

‘Jjet me, in conclusion, say with dilti a 
would not venture to give a word of ivivioo, bof fur \\v* ^ 

for the four years past, I iiavo boo.n diMiint J-i «• . w.va ’ 
problems, (Cheers.) The Ilouso is dealing with a Ui ^ m ;’*; 

unique. At every point tliovo ai’O proliloiui nf intTtr’n . ♦ • tin:*; v 

chapter* of the Bill, there are angles from whii’h it * 01 f* ' :i‘* . *. i v. , 

from both sides. There never was u Uiil to uofo in**?.- or,t< 4 ■* 

nrifiniom ■fftv fhft nnnncJf'inTi . to OS[l)!()lt tllO VUl 11 ' S‘-lbl' * I* ** 0 ' , I 
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suMoiently great in themselves. 


lb a JDiu ox umuue euarauhoi. ... , - -- ^ 

Bill we should not make up our points of diir'’r*''t m is;' - m 

itself a task of immonso responsihiiity. It ha; in .ho- i ‘’i ^ i. o . > 

' a Bill upon the lines of tlio roiiort of (ho SoIm>:( (tnnuuh.- * T . ^ i. 


responsibility not of the Ministers, hut of a gn* d nui oP;, -o *’< ' n 
That being so, X hope, wo will avoid the tompfad-m ( ? t i-; - -a* ^ 
from time to time arise, fliopo that at all '’ m , 0^:: .d* ;■ ■ 

than magnify them. There will bo many perphnisr: ni on ' ;i 
disenssions when there will ’ * 



i.f. 


give the House information, (Cheers) 

Mi\ Jkl organ Jamas {hix\i) said (hat th»» l/th iut So* . ; 
raising the point. Hu urged tho Npeeiii**d li.-um/ o* • '' 

Labourites: would not agruo to handing a blank i hi^ipoi i\ Pi u 
SiT Austen Chamberlain did not lUipp^ ;** flip ih-n - a. 4. 
who thought that tho Prinoes were (be only pt' ip^,' i i ^ . 

unaware of tho immensely greahir respun lihihtib , hi*» it *4 . ! -j i 
more direct and personal to tho people of llriti Ji fodii 1 

^e clauses which tliey worts a.ske(l to pr-ipu.^ *1 m!i ‘.vi’h lo . . , 1 
the Princes would join tho Kederalion and 4erjvn>b*i hi - j. . .. \h-. 

discussion dealt more with fh;i( paiii* uIm u -g 
with British India, it was bneanso it was thu j.iii. ig if ; ^ 

they must bo tUipropriafce to the matter bidoru p, | 

Austen Chamhorliiin de.sire<l to ::;iv innn‘' l2d»e\ t’, ji *’ » 

^ the House must have listened, using with Moo.og. ' 

Hoare s speech. (Cheers). Ho was glad tu had . 4 , : fi . 

knowledge had formed tho same view as him ,idf .4 ig.' p; . 
unable to trace any point which was not pr*”,>4it n fg - i - , ' ^ 
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Educational Progress in India 

Introduclio** 

The Edacational Scotimi (jmto lif.linj'lv ‘ 

of attention in this RoRistin*. fl'*’ , * H'm /•"' ?, i ,* s 

problem, is at bottom tlio problem of Kilucalirot ^ 

its most intensive and extensive. Honso. We tm'm ,eu‘ " , ‘ 

tion Addresses of the various Indian l.Tnivcrsif'’4 aofl ' j 
of the various Edacational ConferenetH, wh"lh‘-r unn - 1 " ’ 
or not, to the most serious notice and eoiimd' rati o i 

public. We are encouraged t<> find Unit the Ifovenu... nf f . • 
up to their special responsibiliU^^H in ^ 

institution of a Central IJureau of I‘Hnnali^nj i * :t r < ^ 
now wakeful. But sometlun/x tmore than nnre n* 

They should be resourceful Ihtt; whai am tin* iv^Mun r n 
and organisation which, under the , 

The cost of administration, military and rivil 
Government and the country white, ami ttnu’o f » I* - 

the process. The future couHtitution will tnd ^ h i/ 

for the better. There will bo protnouH lift I* 1* fi I ^ ^ ^ 

nation-building work for the ‘Vonpondbl*’’ Mmi f i i ^ 
out of it. Will they have rncourHo to tuafimi :tM I Ui 
Can a “responsible^^ Government probrnd to thiol (!j i* * U 
nation-building are the least part of thoir iob, uo I {li< r 
be the care of the people ilmmselvort rather th itt »»( 
leave however the matter at that. 

Whatever the present or Iho pronpo^ifivo iiiVMinu ^ 
itself in a position to do or not to do in tho **4 - 

tion, there is no gainsaying that wo uurHidvoH '»h mM tu 
to do whatever is humanly poissiblo to mov<* atid ^ 

these matters we must help ourKoIvi^?^ ho m I 

we may be justly entitled is but nigganily f uih ‘ iai”»/ 
may, possibly, be effected without Htatu h'‘lp mi'i itii' 
us begin with the little that miiy be [Kmiblc. .\ii l (li.- itff 
be sure, 'will gather mometitnm and urge whiidi, Si it«' li- 
will make that little much. By ila Hhecc inoiu.-nfu.ii, ii v,. 
State help in an adequate incasurc. h'm* ivu!. 

nothing starts like start. 

Now, coming to the AddrcHscs and Ki’HtihiH'tn,, iv-' ! 
stake a common note. Of despair ? No. di s Hali f i ■Ic,, 

And there are good grounds for it. Inilian Ivlu -..ti ... , . 
itselt to and pass the following crucial tests - 

(a) It must create conditions under which Indi.io 
can regain health, vigour awl longevity. Wiul.. fl,. 
longevity index in the country is ulnrmingly hov, ihu . - 
community is also far from rcussuriiig. !HJ p. ... ..f , 

the villages and must live iu them. Tim '.d.uMti..,. , , 
girls should be devised with respect to the r.mliii. .. , U 
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villages of the country. The student should live in adjacent model vill- 
ages of their own managed by their own panchayet. Thus train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi- 
tions- Their villages should be models of plain* healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-sufiScient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles” and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to fight 
and drive out malaraia, tuberculosis etc. These colonies should serve as 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image” of the boys or mVe 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably diflferent lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service, wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashramas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural ‘Inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami Vivekananda. 
( By P. N. Mukhopadhaya ). 


Educational Reconstruclion in India 

Govt, cf India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all local Governments and Adminisiraiions 
(including "Aden) inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they be 
forwarded to tne Inter-University Board as soon as possible. Mr,^ G. Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health, and Lands, Govt, ^of India in his letter 
issued from New Delhi on the Sib. February 1935 said : — 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indian Lemslature^ of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ^more 
practical and useful’. For one reason or another, these resolutions have not been 
moved but even if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
themselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 

Governments. , . 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew tiie attention of the Govern- 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, which had been passed 
nnanimonsly— After valuable and protracted discussion, ‘‘a practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupations or. to separate voca- 
tional institutions. This will enable the universities to impmve their standard of 
admission”. In the second resolotion, the Conference developed in OTeater detail their 
theme of school reconsiiuction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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villages of the country. The student should live in adjacent model vill- 
ages of their own managed by their own panchayet. Thus train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi- 
tions. Their villages should be models of plain, healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-suflScient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles” and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to fight 
and drive out malaraia, tuberculosis etc. These colonies should serve as 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image^^ of the boys or vice 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably different lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service> wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) ^ Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete^^ their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashrainas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural ‘Inoculation^^ to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “virus^^ inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami Vivekananda. 
( By P. If. Mukhopadhaya ). 


EdncatioDal Reconstroctioa io lodia 

Govt, of India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all local Governments and Administrations 
(including ^Aden) inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they be 
forwarded to the Inter-University Board as soon as possible. Mr, G, S. Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, Govt. Jof India in his letter 
issued from Hew Delhi on the Sib. February 1935 said : — 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indian Le^slature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ^more 
practical and useful’. For one reason or another, these resolutions have not been 
moved but even if they had been moved, the Government of India wonld have felt 
ihemselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, which had been passed 
unanimously— After valuable and protracted discussion, "a practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupahons or, to separate voca- 
tional institutions. This will enable the universities to impi^Te their standard of 
admission”. In the second resolotion, the Conference developed in neater detail their 
theme of school reconskuction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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aflvflnppd literary or soientiao studies or for vocational trai^g in one form or mother. 
Til A iflttftr forms of training can only be suooessol if they are^ based on the sure 
?™mdation of General toowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however, 
manv nuis prolSg undW Oieir hterai? studies and are thereby in danger ot 
ffir^ent For more practical pursuits. On this and other gi-ounds, the proposals 
of tlm Universities Conference, which have been generally endorsed by the Government 
nt +iiA TTriitpd Provinces, deserve serious consideration. , ..t i cyj. j 

* Thoush of wm-se, suVieets such as Manual training, Di;awing, and Nature Studv 
Rhonld ^e developed in all secondai-y schools and though pupils of these sohows 
Rbnrfd be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it is debatable whether the 
should ee encouiage ... literary subjects in the ordinary secondary 

£?s md coSs is th?best meals of acliievi^ the object, which tlie Universities 

ronfarence Zd in view. To be successful, vooatioiml framing requmes somewhat 
Confeience nau in view. experienced and praotical teaching. It seems 

oEf theS“ thit resources shodd not be dissipated but should, as far as possible, 

' 4 . .ofAri in I'liA institutions designed for the purpose. Moreover, theie is 
d™ ?Kaphawd ilte“ling oTWicnal and general study may defeat 
vl?fobieot wC itsets out ^ to achieve. Pupils may be tempted by bart of some- 
what suScTd and desultory vocational training to. prolong ’ia“?oessarily the litermj 

shidias and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuiteble to them. Th s 

studies and m^eoy lo ui j ffrounds, among others, that the proposal of 

clXence th^^^^^ sliould okinarily be Vvided in 

the Univeisitaes Conterenoe mai vo^^^ atte&on. The Government of India 

separate vocational instatutio , , iudusti-ies and thereby increase 

reahsa-1^ ® nTAmdnvmftnt but bovs who complete the shortened secpndary course 
opportunities of ^ benelt’ by the form of vocational training, would he 

as . V absmled into industriaf occupations and to make most of industrial 

more likely to be absoi bed into mmisxnm f ,^^tg fail to graduate at a com- 

SSy 'advpced age, . ll any ease they coJd probably receive education, better 
teatare'S atSSf reconstruction as proposed by the Umyersities concerned 
n- TSome^StffrinAmdm o?&eS’°e^Sations. It rSd by some 

oTicSora^d^wf pupt 

Sefae fbjXS that ^stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 

Conference in paiticuiai w unanimously accepted by some of the most 

tedly deserve, especially Government of India desire to 

emihent and experienced ®duoatiomsts m Ma Conference 

take this opportunity glad if tiie Madras 

^dthevMuable ®ich ^mns’and althorities as liey may conader 

Government, etc., in uarticular on the two resolutions refeiTed to 

advisable, would express ?? f the Government of India propose to for- 

in this letter. 0^ receipt of the^ ^“lons, me uove^en for information 

ward them to the I^ter-Umversi^ Bomd in r^P^f reference and also to all 

of the action taken by the °^rin™rnment of In dia hope that they may 

?fot2?viriXS ?dloSXdtSus^4S in matters which ^are of 

vital importance to the well-being of India. 
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advanced literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or another 
The latter forms of training can only be successul if they are based on the sure 
foundation of general knowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however 
that many pupils prolong unduly their literary studies and are thereby in danger oi 
losing their bent for more practical pursuits. On this and other grounds, the proposals 
of the Universities Conference, which have been generally endorsed by the Government 
of the United Provinces, deserve serious consideration. 

Though of course, subjects such as Manual training, Drawing, and hTatui'e Study 
should be developed in all secondary schools and though pupils of these schools 
should be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it is debatable whether the 
inclusion of vocational subjects along with literary subjects in the ordinary secondary 
schools and colleges is the best means of achieving the object, which tlie Universities 
Conference had in view. To be successful, vocational training requires somewhat 
expensive equipment and above all experienced and practical teaching. It seems 
obvious, thereforej that resources should not be dissipated but should, as far as possible, 
be concentrated in the institutions designed for the purpose. Moreover, there is 
danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and general study may defeat the 
very object, which it sets out to achieve. Pupils may be tempted by bait of some- 
what superficial and desultory vocational training to prolong unnecessarily the literary 
studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
dan^r should be avoided. It is on these grounds, among others, that the proposal of 
the Universities Conference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also deserves attention. The Government of India 
realisa-ihat education by itself cannot create new industi-ies and thereby increase 
opportunities of employment, but boys, who complete the shortened secondary course 
as proposed and subsequently benefit by the form of vocational training, would be 
more likely to be absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of industiual 
opportunities than are many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate at a com- 
paratively advanced age. In any case they could probably receive education, better 
adapted to their capabilities. ^ j , 

A feature of the school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities concerned 
and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces is that pupils would be 
relieved to some extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate against the continuity of study. Prom an early 
age in life, Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ord^l of public exa- 
mination. After each interruption of his course, the pupil spends perhaps half of the 
first year in adopting^ himself to the new suiTOUndings and perhaps half of the 
second year to cramming for the next examinations. On the other hand, it is contended 
that these examinations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping staffs and pupils up to 
the mark and discourage apathy. Whatever may be the view held on the value of 
examinations, the undoubted advantage in the tentative scheme? proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of me United Provinces would be that each examination will- take place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby test whether the pupils 
attained the objective of that stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined purpose than they now do. 

The Government of India are confident that these proposals of the Universities 
Conference in pai*ticular will receive earnest consideration, which they undoub- 
tedly deserve, especially as they were unanimously accepted by some of the most 
eminent and experienced educafionists in India. The Government of India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the labours of the Conference 
and the valuable discussions which took place. They would be glad if liie Madras 
Government, etc., after consolting such persons and authorities as they may consider 
advisable, would express their opinions in particular on the two resolutions referred to 
in this letter. On receipt of these pinions, the Government of India propose to for- 
ward them to the Inter-University Board in response to their request for information 
of the action taken by the Government of India on their reference and also to ail 
Provincial Governments. By so doing, the Government of India hope that they may 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educational .discussions in matters which are of 
vital importance to the well-being of India. 
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Place of Seoondaky Schools Th the Educational Svsteii 
The obioct oi the middle vernacular school is, or should bo, to snpiilomont tliojirim* 
arv school, to serve those pupils who do not oaro nr aro notable to go to English 
Stools. The Middle English schools are however no more than pruparutory to tlie 
Hiffh schools. The High schools again in their turn have two fiinctinns to perform, 
firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher education in the Urn vorsity and 
secondly for the large number who do not or cannot go to Wio (.nivorsity to prove all 
round training of mind and character complete in itself. Unfortunately however tins 
second object has been completely subordinated to the domands tor getting passes m 
the Matriculation Examination. 

Tendencies in Secondatiy EimnATTON 

The most noticeable tendency in soooudary education lias bocMi howc^ver fm* mbhHo, 
vernacular schools to increasingly disappear, sometimes with the iutroduetion of 
lish as an optional subject resulting iu tluiir iiliimato conversion to Middle English 
schools but more generally perhaps with a declino in the demand for thesis institutions. 
Of the 349 Middle Yernacular schools for boys iu lOKi-lOlV, only 54 survived m 
1932-33. The only relieving foatuve is that the average roll strongtli has iiion^asod. it 
is probable that with the greater importance now laid on vcu-nacular and the inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their (diildrcn to more expensive 
institutions, these schools may continue to exist. „ 

In the Middle English stage thoro has boon an all-round imi,n‘ovcment as the follow- 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Bovs Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 

1,G10 

1,845 

Indian Giuls’ Schools 
Number 
48 
59 


Pufuls 
142,684 
177, K)2 

I ‘n pits 
r>85G 


Nearly 3 out of 4 boys iu the highest middle class continue their Htudii»s in the 
High School. Majority of the girls however do not go bi^yond this stage and that ex- 
plains why these schools still occupy the most prominent place in girls’ edumitimi. 

There is however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of wbioh 
can be obtained from the table below— 


WASTAaE IN Different Btaoes 


Boys in first middle class to those in last primaiw class 67 p. c. 

Boys in first high class to those in last middle class 72 „ 

Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high class 41 „ 

Boys in first college class to those passing the Matriculation 63 „ 

From the upper primary classes to the middle classes and from timsn to t.bo bigli 
school classes there is a fairly steady flow of pupils. But only about. 2 in b of ibo 
boys in the Matriculation Class actually pass the Matriculation. Thorn is an tmormmm 
wastage at this point just as there is wastage in the lower primary <dassiHL Thin 
wastage can only be stopped if boys who would not ordinarily proceed for tlie 
Matriculation Examination aro encouraged to finish their general courses of study aitlm 
end of class Vfll of a High School. 

Management k Control of Skcondaby Schools 


There are three different types of management by Government, Imtal liodios and 
private bodies. Of the schools under private management, some aro aitlcd from publti; 
funds pd some are not. The percentage of Government aided and unaided high schools 
to total number of high schools is as follows : — 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

58 


Govt, and local bodies. 


Aided 

38*6 

48.4 

47.5 


4.5 

4.1 

, . . 3.8 

Private 


Unaided 

3C.9 

47.5 

48.7 
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Place of Second afy Schools In the Educational Svstkh 
The object of the middle vernacular school is, or should bo, to supplomont the prim* 
ary school, to serve those pupils who do not caro or aro not able to to En/^lish 
schools. Tho Middle English schools are liowevor no moro than preparatory to 
High schools. The High schools again in thoir turn liavti two functions to pe.rform, 
firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher oducaiiou in tlu^ University and 
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the Matriculation Examination. 

Tjsndencies in Secondatiy Education 

The most noticeable tendency in secondary education has bocMi liowcwer for middlt^ 
vernacular schools to increasingly^ disappear, sometimes with tho introduction of Eng- 
lish as an optional subject resulting in thoir ultimate conversion to Mhldlo English 
schools but more generally perhaps with a declino in tli(3 domnnd for institutions. 

Of the 349 Middle Yernacular schools for boys in 191 (>“1017, only 54 survivtHl in 
1932-33. The only relieving feature is that tho average roll strongtli has iiicrcMisod. It 
is probable that with tho greater importance now laid on v(n-nacular and <lt <3 inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their cdiildren to imu'e* expensivo 
institutions, these schools may continuo to exist. 

In the Middle English stage there has boon an all-roiirnl impiuvcment as Urn follow- 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Bors’ Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 

1,616 

1,845 

Indian Oiuls’ Schools 
Number 
48 
59 


PnfdlB 

142,684 

177,102 

I ‘n pits 
r>85ri 
7(XH) 


rr* highest middle class continue their Htudi4»s in the 

High School. Majority of the girls however do not go Ix^yond this stage and that ex- 
plains why these schools still occupy tho most prominent place in girls’ edumition. 

There is however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of which 
can be obtained from tho table below— 

"Wastaoe in Diffeuent Staoes 


Boys in first middle class to those in last primary class 67 ti 

Boys m first high class to those in last middle class tj ' 

Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high class 41 ” 

Boys m first college class to those passing the Matriculation 63 ’’ 

primary classes to tlie middle classes and from those to tim liLli 

Matriculation Class actually pass the Matriculation. There is an cnommus 
woaJ?^® there is wastage in tho lower nriiiiary classes Tlii‘> 

oraiEiarily proco^r for the 

“ft c&VmTf H' tl*'* 

Management & Control of Skcondahy Schools 

1921 -.22 Govt, and local bodiuH. 

1926-27 - 

1931-32 - ii 

* * • 

Private 

1921-22 Unaided 

1926-27 

1931-32 ;2-S 47-5 

gg 47,5 48.7 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 
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which are often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to the other is that the 
needs, aptitude and capacity of the child and the feasible^ lines of educational advance 
are apt to he ignored and the schools run the nsic of being pushed out of their proper 
lines of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational with general education. 
Eor that the need seems to be to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modification in the syllabus of general schools to provide for ‘‘educational 
handiwork” giving the necessary hand and eye^ training. 

For agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Rs. 550 for a 
garden measuring lialf acre and its 2,000 for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
have been trained for giving this ocluoation and for the present 16 middle English 
schools will be financially developed into a special type of agricultural education schools, 
on condition that they are not converted into high schools. 

The most outstanding reform has however been the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination in all classes below class YIL In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination generally. 


SECoNDMtY Schools fob Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools foi\ Indian boys fell during year 1932-33 
from 2975 to 1966. There was however ^ an increase in the number of high schools, 
the decrease being all in the number of middle Englisli schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 against 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Schools 
1809 against 1845 in the previous year. Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3627 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows ;■ 


Provincial revenues 
Mtmioipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1926-27 


Rs. 

15,80,308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 


Proportion to total. 

17.9 

65.9 
16,2 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,07,37,075 

1931-32 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

42,929 

3,34,786 

82,21,730 

18,07,923 


Px'oportion to total. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,22,01,808 

1932-33 

Bs. 

Proportion to total. 

16,58,957 

42,182 

16.6 

3,45,757 

84,73,408 

68.9 

17,75,889 

145 


1,22,96,139 


The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent out in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows : — 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs. 

83,35,M7 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1931-32, 

Rs. 

92,77,423 

28,68,776 

55,609 


1932-33. 

T?e 

94,56^310 

27,85,136 

54,747 
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which, are often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to the other is that the 
needs, aptitude and capacity of the child and the feasible lines of educational advance 
are apt to he ignored and the schools run the risk of being pushed out of their proper 
lines of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational with general education. 
Eor that the need seems to be to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modification in the syllabus of general ^ schools to provide for “educational 
handiwork” giving the necessary hand and eye^ training. 

For agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Rs. 550 for a 
garden measuring half acre and its 2,CpO for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
have been trained for giving this education and for the present 16 middle English 
schools will be finaiiciEuly developed into a special type of agricultural education schools, 
on condition that they are not converted into high schools. 

The most outstanding reform has however been the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination in all classes below class VII. In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination generally. 


Secondiuy Schools fob Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools for Indian boys fell during year 1932-33 
from 2975 to 1966. There was however ^ an increase in the number of high schools, 
the decrease being all in the number of middle .English schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 against 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Schools 
1809 against 1845 in the previous year.^ Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3627 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows : — 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1926-27 

Rs. 

15,80,308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 

Proportion to total. 

17.9 

65.9 

16.2 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1931-32 

1,07,37,075 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

42,929 

3,34,786 

82,21,730 

18,07,923 

Px'oportion to total. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1932-33 

1,22,01,808 

Rs. 

16,58,957 

42182 

3,45,757 

84,73,408 

17,75,889 

Proportion to total. 

16.6 

68.9 

14.5 



1,22,96,139 

* 


The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent cut in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs. 

83,35,947 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1031-32. 

Rs. 

92,77,423 

28,68,776 

55,609 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

94,56,310 

27,85,136 

54,747 
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The average niimher of pupils jer high school in 1926-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
while it was 408 in Madras, and in the three upper classes, Bengal had 71 boys per 
school and Madras 138. The average number of pupils who pass the Matriculation 
from a high school is only 10. No school can be efficiently run on Es. 521 or even Es. 
536 a month and hundreds of unaided schools are able to exist only because they 
have little or no equipment, employ the minimum staff and pay them a mere pittance. 
Those schools unfortunately tend to drag the otliers down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be deprovincialised and the 
savings allotted to private institutions. In 1931-32, the average expenditure on a Gov- 
ernment schools was Es. 2.228 per month. But this is no more than the general aver- 
age of all schools in Bombay. Even a deprovincialised school should be efficient and 
if the average cost of these schools ^ were reduced to the average amount spent on a 
school (not a Governinent School) in Madras the total ultimate saving would be 
about Es. 3, 17, 600 sufficient to give each of the private schools about Es. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any usefiil purpose. To make all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Es. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with the deprovincialisation of all Govern- 
nient schools Government will not be able now or in the future to provide for all 
high schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education. Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a problem which should engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Education in Bengal 

, The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1935 
states : — 

In recent years it has been increasingly felt that greater attention should be paid to 
the physical utness of the scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time medical exa- 
mination of the nealth of the students has been arranged. Altogether 16,7()0 Jboys and 
524 girls have been medically examined during the last few years on the initiative of 
the Public Health Department. Of the boys examined 23 per cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of the total 
number examined 67 per cent were found to be suffering from bodily defects and^ 14.7 
- per cent to have eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have been medically 
examined under the supervision of the District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
were found to the defectives. In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to the Stu- 
dents’ "Welfare Committee of the Calcutta Universty examined 2,743 students (inclu- 
ding 5(X) recalled for special examination) , A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
mal-nutrition was noted. 

Since February 1933 the medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under the Education Department. 
Of the 5,000 boys examined in Calcutta High and Middle English Schools in 1933-34, 
35 per cent were found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent defectives and 30 per cent 
with eye defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at which defective children who are in poverty may receive free treat- 
ment, Free spectacles are supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1927. It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during school hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few schools 
still avoid these provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the m^’ority have effec- 
tive schemes in operation. The syllabus of physical training (193(5) was completely 
revised in 1933. Provision was made for the introduction of a large variety of inter- 
^ esting activities to replace the antiquated “drill” methods, such as, free-hand exercises, 
major games, small area games, gymnastics on apparatus, swimming and life-saving 
■ atmetic sports, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to select 
from this list the activities which the instructors axe capable of teaching and which 
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The average number of pupils jer high school in 1926-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
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Physical Education of Girls • 

The physical educatioa of girls has received close attention since 1926, Governnaent 
are subsidising the Y. M. 0. A. in return for the services of their physical directress. 
The latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Calcutta 
regularly to assist teachers in their wort, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstration lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difficulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected in the near future. 

Welcome Ohanoe in Outlook 

With the initiative taken by the Government in the development of physical 
education there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people during the 
last five years. It is now more generally recognised that regular physical exercise 
helps in the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous body, and that success 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-hedth. The 
old objections so often brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice due to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injui-y during games and 
many others are gradually disappearing. There is, however, much room for improve- 
ment yet. The response to notifications issued by School Medical Officers regarding 
defects of students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seem to 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestive troubles 
cannot benefit to the fullest extent from the teaching for which he is sent to school. 


All India Science Congress 

22nd. Session — Calcutta — 2nd. to 5th. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colour and pageantry marked the opening of the twenty-second session of the Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 2nd. January 1935. 

Welcoming their Excellencies and the members of the Congress Mr, Syamapro- 
sad Mookerjee^ Chairman of the Eeception Committee, said : 

^This is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the seat of the 
Congress. During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study and research. On an occasion like this we can- 
not hut recall with pride and pleasure that this has been achieved mainly through the 
efforts of Indian scholars who after assimilating the best that their own Universities 
could bestow, travelled abroad, equipped themselves with new knowledge and experi- 
ence and came back to their motherland, trained for national service. 

“In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
courage and has produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, who have by no 
means remained confined to their own University— scholars whose contributions in the 
different branches of science have elicited the admiration of eminent scientists in other 
and distant parts of the world. 

“The splendid work which the Calcutta University has been fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of the far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee^ yonr first President, as through the mimificance of two of our 
illustrious countrymen. Sir Tarahnath Falit and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh^ and later of 
the Kumar of Knaira. 

“Outside the University the two institutions which have added most to Calcutta’s 
fame and ^prestige are the Bose Institute and the Indian Science Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work has also been done in the several scien- 
tific departments under State and private control which have been adorned by officers 
renowned for their ability and attainments. 

“If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not lagged behind and the 
presence here of this distinguished galaxy of talent from all parts of India bears 
ample- testimony to the progress which has been already aohisTed. 
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one place, can never aoliieve that synthesis of national service which must he the aim 
of, as indeed it is the sole justification for, an All-India organisation. 

Though your activities thus extend throughout India and though they induhitahly 
exercise a widespread and an expanding influence, the Yiceroy has never yet been 
present at one of your meetings. I am confident that ray friend and Joint Patron of 
this session of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not grudge me 
the pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen interest which I and my 
Government take in your deliberations. 

“I am even more glad that my presence here to-day coincides with what may be 
termed the “coming of age” of the Congress. In describing our present age as 
predominantly the age of science, the Yiceroy said, “Every aspect of human activity 
bears testimony to this contention. Even literature has been enriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening force. Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and on the methods of their 
prevention and cure. The data of science have provided new and fascinating material 
for those brilliant minds whose speculations seek the inner meaning of the nature of 
life and the universe. 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but aspire to an active and honourable 
share in these movements, whother utilitarian or philosophic. But, as I have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something that once a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchange experiences 
and also to examine and discuss the several contributions which have been made by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes not^only for the successful deliberations of the 
present session, but also for the future development of your Association which having 
completed twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more than ever before, your help and guidance. 

It may be asked what part does Government play or propose to play in India’s 
contributon to science. Members of the Congress will need no elaborate reminder ot 
what the Government of India have dono and are doing in this respect. ^ Three scienti- 
fic services, whose work has won world-wide^ recognition, owo^ their inception and 
existence to their initiative. I refer to the Geological, the Metrological and the Zoolo- 
gical Surveys of India, Further, the Medical Research Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Research Fund Association, which is financed by them, 
have done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
are still so powerful and so destructive. 

“In the promotion of agricultural research, on which the prosperity of our agricul- 
tural masses so vitally depends, they still take a useful share through the agency of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The problems of India’s forests, a 
great economic asset, also receive attention in the laboratories of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

“Again, a Bureau of Industrial Information and Research is in the process of forma- 
tion, and only last month a Congress of Road Engiti0(3rs mot to cfevise ways and 
means of organising research in problems of road construction. In modern times, a 
country, without maps, is a “dark continent”. TJie preparation of suoli maps has been 
accepted in India for many years past as an important function of Government ; the 
topographical maps of tliis country, which the Survey of India produce, boar compa- 
rison with those of any other country. 

“I hasten to add that we shall continue to render assistance in the directions to 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of 
the share of the State in scientific research. Under our present constitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, as, for examplOj in medicine, 
industry and agriculture, rests, within their own territorial limits, with Provincial 
Governments. I have not touched upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
time as well as of information. 

“But, Ladies and Gentlemen, Government can bo only a single factor, in what is a 
nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research demands the sympathetic interest and the 
effective support of all who have India’s welfare at heart, of ^ Governments, Central and 
provincial, of universities, which must remain the principal homes of fundamental 
research ; of pioneers of industrial development *, of landed magnates, and last, but not 
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In any case there is a real need for scientific town-planning it India such as that 
carried out it Great Britain by Sir Raymond Unwin. In this way the worst featnres 
of urban and industrial life may be avoided for the future. 

Dr. Hutton next emphasised the quite exceptional opportunities afforded by India 
for anthropological studies. Among other matters he referred to recent discoveries in 
fresh cultural links between the Ehasis and Syntongs of Assam and the Far East, and 
to recent work on the butterflies of Malaya as pointing to the comparatively the date 
of land subsistence in Indonesia. He went on to urge detailed studies of the physical 
anthropology of Indian castes and tribes through the co-efiBlcient of racial likeness, 
used for instance by Dr. Guha in the 1934 Census, and through the study of blood 
groups. He also advocated a study of genetic questions for which caste system offers 
exceptional opportunities. In prehikoric archaeology he wished to see the explorations 
of the Indus valley extended to the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, while in linguis- 
tics there is a very pressing need for a sunbey of Indian languages south of the 
Godavari river. In particular it was necessary to know whether” any trace of Munda 
languages was to be found in Southern India. 

“Another branch of research likely to yield very important results, if applied com- 
paratively in India, was the psychology of dreams and the symbolism of the sub- 
conscious mind. The collection of folklore material was also important in view of 
the very rapid changes now taking place in life in India generally and particularly in 
commimications. On the religious side survivals of beliefs were to be found in India 
which went back to a primaeval stage of human history. 

All this indicated the enormous neld in India for anthropological research in all iis 
branches, and what was most urgently needed was intensise local work_ in the collec- 
tion of material before it was lost in the very rapid changes now taking place, as an 
instance of which was cited the rise in the figures ,of road transport of almost all 
kinds at the 1931 census. Extensive work involving generalisation can always be 
done later. Dr. Hutton then turned to the practical yalue of the study of anthropology. 
He suggested the application of anthropological investigation to the question of' the excess 
of males over females in the population of India, its causes and its consequences; it 
is possible that the caste system and endogamous marriage may be partly responsible, 
through excessive mortality among girls aged 15 to 30 as a result of early marriage 
undoubtedly contributes. Above all, the study of anthropology should help to supply 
that ‘new outlook on life. It would assist in getting rid of ideas of tabu which were 
confined by any means to savages but flourished wherever there was a highly orga- 
nized hierachical religion. Untouchability was quoted as an instance. Dogmatic religion 
always tends to be rigid, whereas the standard of human mortality, as pointed out 
recently by Professor Hallane, always tended to be quantitative or^ relative. Too rigid 
a code was apt to involve us in restrictions in custom and behaviour which are con- 
trary to the welfare of iSociety.^ 

Anthropology was also qualified to afford a better understanding betweeen races. 
This was not only needed as between Britons and Indians, but between different com- 
ponent races of India itself. "We hav§ to learn to adapt ourselves to a world which is 
rapidly shrinking, and bringing into contact peoples and races with standards and ideas 
not readily compatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to new and possibly unwelcome 
contacts will merely cause discomfort to all. ^ 

Finally, any knowledge about the human race which anthropology could offer was 
to be welcomed as necessary to its survival. Great extensions of knowledge have been 
and are being made in matters which give man control of his physical environment, 
but the merest beginning has been made in knowledge of man’s own nature and the 
control and the development of the human race itself. It has taken the human race 
about a million years to reach its present stage of development. Change been 
slow in the past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir James Jeans’ estimates that me world will remain inhabitable for 'a million 
times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes which 
must take place during such a period, it will need all the knowledge of itself that it 
can acquire. The complacent attitude that “Truth is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all scientists to labour to that end. 

Second Day—Calcutta — 3rd. January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with the holding of| 
Sectional meetings under various Presidents at the Presidency College and the ] 
Institate of Hygiene on the Chittaranjan Avenue. 
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times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes which 
must take place during such a period, it will need all the knowledge of itself that it 
can acquire. The complacent attitude that “Truth is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all scientists to labour to that end. 

Second Day — Calcutta — 3rd. January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with the holding of| 
Sectional meetings under various Presidents at the Presidency College and the ] 
Listitute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjan Avenue. 
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There is one aspect of the plant breeders work which we^ who labour for^ agricul- 
tural improvement in India, should not lose sight of. We, who are botamsts,^ may 
produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but there is a limit to the productivity of 
the soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improved methods of 
cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if we are to main- 
tain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our rcs])ectiv 0 branches 
of science are equally important in the advancement of the oldest and most important 
industry in India, 

Medical and Veterinary Section 

Presiding over the Section of Medical and Yetarinary Research, 'Major K, E, 
K. Iyengar M. D., D. P. H., T. M. S. spoke on Rabies. Rabies, he said, lias bt'on known to 
mankind for over 2000 years. In the earliest p«ges of the history of mqdicino there is 
evidence of a very remarkable knowledge as to the character of I’abic infoclion. The 
first reliable information of tliis disease among dogs is found in Aristotle (B. C. 322) 
who was familiar with tho spreading of the disease from dog to dog by moans of the 
bite. In 1804 Zinke obsorved that the saliva of dogs was infective, and ho .'iriifioially 
infected healthy dogs, mbits and fowls wdth rabies by painting the saliva of rabid dogs 
into freshly made wounds. This was the beginning of experimental rosea, rch work in 
rabies. From 3881-1888 Pastonr, by a series of brilliant researches, jirovidocl tho constant 
occurrence of the rabies virus "in the central nervous system of diseased animals. 
He farther showed that other animals could be infected with it by direct inoculation 
upon the surface of tho brain and this resulted in the method of certain^ diagnosis of 
rabies. He offered to the world a method which would overcome tho infotjtion after 
it was leceivod by tho inoculation of tho rabit fixed virus in vai'ions stages of attenua- 
tion and thereby placed the coping stone upon a life-work wliich has transformed 
the whole face of medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met in bacterial diseases, Pasteur considered lie was dealing with an organism 
which he was unable to see with the microscope then available, Ili)to date no dis- 
covery concerning the disease is on a par with the classical work done by him. Tho 
failure to isolate the virus and cultivate it was still the main difiiciiliy in making 
progress. 

Of the many experiments carried out in the cultivation of rabies virus, not ono 
can stand criticism. A successful cultivation would provide the correct basis for pro- 
phylaxis as well as for a specific therapy. In 1913, Noguelii claimed do have grown 
successfully the rabies virus in test tubes but ho could not ])rocoed with the work and 
every one who has repeated his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of the causative agont is still unsettled it must however rcceivo consldora- 
tion in any discussion on diseases caused hy filtrable viruses. 

By far the largest proportion of persons" who come to anti-rabic institutes for treat- 
ment have been bitten by dogs. Dogs must therefore bo regarded as tho chief agents 
in producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about 5 j)er cent of 
tho bites ; cats still smaller proportion ; whdst other animals may bo left out of con- 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs were to be practically eliminated, not only would 
the greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man be prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved. Stray dogs when rabid trans- 
mits infection here, there, and everywhere until they succumb to the disease. 

In Germany rabies has been so successfully controlled that it is now regarded as 
entirely a frontier disease, that is to say, every case in man and animals can be traced 
to an importation and rigorous preventive measures are promptly taken. In Australia I be- 
lieve that rabies is now unknown. In the British Isles the muzzlins order was introducoil 
followed by the quarantine of all imported dogs, and this has resulted in tho eradica- 
tion of the disease within a few years. At the time there was a public outcry against 
these orders hut yet the end justified the means and persistence was crowned with 
success. To control rabies, dogs must be controlled ; and if any class or individual is beyond 
control they must be gradually eliminated and not allowed again to come into exis- 
tence. In this endeavour the State and the public are intevosted and oarnoBt co- 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to be achieved in tho way of regu- 
lating the dog nuisance and the danger from rabies. 

Third Day— Calcutta — 4th. January 1935 

Anthropology Section 

lu course of the third day’s session of the Congress three sectional meetings were 
held in the Baker laboratories of the Presidency College. 
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There is one aspect of the plant breeders work which we^ who labour for ^ agricul- 
tural improvement in India, should not lose sight of. We, who aro botanists,^ may 
produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but there is a limit to the productivity of 
the soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improved methods of 
cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if we are to main- 
tain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our respective branohos 
of science are equally important in the advancement of the oldest and most important 
induvStry in India, 

Medical and Veterinary Section 

Presiding over the Section of Medical and Yetarinary Research, Major K, R, 
K. Iyengar M. D., D. P. II., T. M. S. spoke on Rabies. Rabies, he said, lias bi'on known to 
mankind for over 2000 years. In the earliest pages of tlie history of mqdicino there is 
evidence of a very remarkable knowledge as to the character of rabic infocllon. The 
first reliable information of this disease among dogs is found in Aristotle (R. C. 322) 
who was familiar with tho spreading of the disease from dog to dog by rnouns of the 
bite. In 1804 Zinke observed that the saliva of dogs was infective, and ho ari.ifioially 
infected healthy dogs, rabits and fowls with rabies by painting the saliva of rabid dogs 
into freshly made wounds. This was the beginning of experimental research work in 
rabies. From 3881-1888 Pastonr, by a series of brilliant researches, jirovidod tluj constant 
occurrence of the rabies virus "in the central nervous system of disoased animals. 
He further showed that other animals could be infected with it by direct inoculation 
upon the surface of tho brain and this resulted in the method of ’ certain^ diagnosis of 
rabies. He offered to the world a method which would ovorcomo the infeuition after 
it was leceivod by tho inoculation of the rahit fixed virus in various stages of attenua- 
tion and thereby placed the coping stone upon a life-work wliich has transformed 
the whole face of medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met in bacterial diseasc^s, Pasteur considered lie was dealing witli an organism 
which he was unable to see with the microscope then available, Ilpto date no dis- 
covery concerning the disease is on a par with the classical work done by him. The 
failure to isolate the virus and cultivate it was still the main difiiculiy in making 
progress. 

Of the many experiments carried out in the cultivation of rabies virus, not ouo 
can stand criticism. A successful cultivation would provide the corroot basis for pro- 
phylaxis as well as for a specific therapy. In 1913, Noguchi claimed 'do have grown 
successfully the rabies virus in test tubes but ho could not ])rocoed with tho work and 
every one who has repeated his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of the causative agent is still unsettled it must however rcceivo consulera- 
tion in any discussion on diseases caused by filtrable viruses. 

By far the largest proportion of persons" who come to anti-rabic institutes for treat- 
ment have been bitten by dogs. Dogs must therefore bo regarded as tlie chief agents 
in producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about 5 per cent of 
the bites ; cats still smaller proportion ; whdst other animals may bo left out of con- 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs were to be practically eliminated, not only would 
the greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man be prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved. Stray dogs when rabid trans- 
mits infection here, there, and everywhere until they succumb to the disease. 

In Germany rabies has been so successfully controlled that it is now regarded as 
entirely a frontier disease, that is to say, every case in man and animals can be traced 
to an importation and rigorous preventive measures are promptly taken. In Australia I be- 
lieve that rabies is now unknown. In the British Isles the muzzlins order was iutroducoil 
followed by the quarantine of all imported dogs, and this has resulted in the eraclioa-* 
tion of the disease within, a few years. At the time there was a public outcry against 
these orders hut yet the end justified the means and persistence was crownod with 
success. To control rabies, dogs must be controlled ; and if any class or individual is beyond 
control they must be gradually eliminated and not allowed again to como into exis- 
tence, In this endeavour the State and the public are interestod and earnest co- 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to be achieved in tho way of regu- 
lating the dog nuisance and the danger from rabies. 

Third Day— Calcutta — 4th. January 1935 

Anthropology Section 

lu course of the third day’s session of tho Congress three sectional meetings were 
held in the Baker laboratories of the Presidency College. 
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ought to have a good training in Anthropology in goucral and the etlingrupliy of <ho 
specific area in particular. 



:oin|i 

At the present juncture,’' when wo are' passing through a trying j)hasf> of oontutd 
with 'Western culture, a deep study of cultural jiroot^ss, tlu) nood for contao.t nud 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient tin [)ropo‘rly towards 
the situation. 

It is accepted by a large number of our oducatod countrymen that is much 

maladjustment in our social institutions, and anachronism in some of our religious 
beliefs and practices. It is also f(dt by many that one of the oliiiif causes of fho lack 
of unity between the Muslim and the llindu'siuitious of our nation is muhtal ignoramn* 
of their respective cultures. A [general study of caiituro thus htHionies a national 
necessity with every educated Indian. It tlicroforo ought to lind a plac,o in otir 
University curricula. 

It is well known to you that many of our social redormers wlicn they riuggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious Indiefs appt^aled to— ami there ^ are 
many who still appeal to — the old scriptures and trictl to gain support for their ideas 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a way as to uphold the ideas Ihev wiidieii to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitude assunuul that many of the <l(SHiratdi^ 
reforms were only our ancient customs and beliefs fiiishrincd in liio Ki‘ri)duri'u hut 
latterly mis -interpreted it engondered— and oven now it does so -a firm luditif in thu 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all comprchensivi^ and wtj nee<i not go fuit- 
side them for reform. It strengthenod and strongthmis Iho commmi luflied tliat our 
scriptures are infallible. 

If the reformers intoi'preted the scriptures in a manner to uphold iheir views score:; 
of Pundits could vouchsafe for the accepted and routine intiu’pnd.ation whie.li fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourably biassed oh 
behalf of their customs were and are swayed by the inhirprehifiou of tiudr holoved 
Pundits. The result is that in spite of the splendid endeavour </f thii many high-H<ntled 
and earnest reformers tho desirable reforms have been very slow to o‘amo into 
practice. I firmly believe that^the right method of approardi towards tho problem so(dal 
and religious reform is^ not by way of an appeal to a frr^sh interpretation s<!ripiures 
but by way of presenting to all educated pcojdo —and through tiuun ui second hand 
even the uneducated ones — a comprehensive piiiturc of so<jial institutions, customs, and 
religious beliefs of peoples of different climes and limcjs and of various stamp's of 
cultural development. It is only when our educated hretbren are armed wilfi a coni’* 
parative study of this kind that some of them at least will develop a priipcr aftitutbi 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

All those, thoroforo, who will have the chance of Itnulhig publiij opinion in 
howsoever a small area and in whatever capacity «-wh<d her as a talmj-ofliciu’ or as a 
political leader or as a social worker — should liavii madr^ a comparative study of soidal 
institutions and religious beliefs, I submit that tlie cud can only lie achieved if this 
aspect of Anthropology is made compulsory in many of our cDurscs of study for 
various examinations. 

The considerations set forth above liavo led me to tiio opinion tiiat the t^xamiuutiou 
for the recruitment to Civil Services ought to have certain sulijects compulsory and of 
these at least the two aspects of Anthropology— vijs., a gomnal study of <jutturc and a 
comparative study of social institutions and religious licliefs— must bo one. Himilnrlv 
to^ achieve the objective they ought to bo introdviood, along with some other social 

sciences, as compulsory subjects in Dogreo* courses wiiich pertain to nun-spoeiuli/#(!d 
6Xd(DQllZl^tl Oils • 


Romance of Coal-Tar 


Dr. -4. C. Sircar^ President of tho Section of Chemistry in his address on 
work on the Higher Coal-Tar Hydrocarbons”, gave in tlio beginning a slmrt nudew 
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the conditioE of these peoples who have remained outside tho main paili of cultural 
development in oiir country. It is clear that the District and othcu'oduua^ 
have to come into close contact with those peoples m their adnunistrative capanties 
ought to have a good training in Anthropology in general and the ethograpiiy <if the 
specific area in particular. 

The need 
our country, 
infinences our 

dwelt on the liberalizing and liberating uitluimco or a coniji 
At the present juncture, when wo are passing tlirough a trying phase of contact 
with 'Western culture, a deep study of cultural process, the neeil for cpntac.t and 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient us properly lowartls 

the situation. . t 

It is accepted by a large number of our educated countrymen that is niuch 

maladjustment in our social institutions, and anachronism in some of our religious 
beliefs and practices. It is also f(dt by many that one of the chiiif causes of^ I ho Iiudc 
of unity between the Muslim and the llindu sections of cur nation is mutual iguoranco 
of their respective cultures. A [general study of culture thus hecemes a national 
necessity with every educated Indian. It thereforo ought to iind a place} in our 
University curricula. 


It is well known to yon that many of our social reformers when they laiggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious beliefs apiK^'iletl to— and there are 


many who still appeal to — the old scriptures and trietl to gam support U>r their id< 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a tvay as to uphold tiie ideas lliey wished 


ideau 

by interpreting the scriptures in such a tvay as to uphold the ideas Ihev wished to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitude assuimui that niany of the ^ieslrabU^ 
reforms were only our ancient customs and beliefs enshrined in the s<‘ri|jturia; but 
latterly mis -interpreted it engonderod— and oven now it does so -a firm biditif in the 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all compr(}h(*nsive and we ne.e<l not go out- 
side them for reform. It strengthonod and strongtlujiis Iho common beliel that tntr 
scriptures are infallible. 

If the reformers interpreted the scriptures in a manner to uphold ihoir views sconn: 
of Pundits could vouchsafe for the accepted and routine inti}rprid.ation whirdi fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laynniu alrtcidy very favourably bjasHed on 
behalf of their customs were and are swayed by the intiirpretafiou of thrdr holovnd 
Pundits, The result is that in spite of the splendid endeavour of the many high-smiled 
and earnest reformers the desirable reforms have been vi^ry slow to cornu into 
practice. I firmly believe that^tho right method of approacdi towards the problem of social 
and religious reform is not by way of an appeal to a frr^sh inturp notation of sc,rlpiun*s 
but by way of presenting to all educated pcojile—and through tiuuu at sotsond hand tt» 
even the uneducated ones*— a comprohensivo piiitiirc of social iuslilutions, custums, and 
religious beliefs of peoples of different climes utnl timcjs ami of various of 

cultural development. It is only when our educated brethren are armed witli a eom» 
parative study of tliis kind that some of them at least will develop a fii’oper aftitiitiu 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

All those, therefore, who will have the chance of leading public opinion in 
howsoever a small area and in whatever capacity— wind lier as a luluq-ofliccr or as a 
political leader or as a social worker— should liave made} a comparative study of soc-ial 
institutions and religious beliefs. I submit that llie end can only l)u achieved if this 
aspect of Anthropology is made compulsory in many of dur courses of stiuly for 
various examinations. 

The considerations set forth above have led me to tiio opinion tiiai iho t^xamiuatiou 
for the recruitment to Civil Services ought to have certain subjects compulsory and of 
these at least the two aspects of Anthropology— viz., a gem^ial study of culture and a 
comparative study of social institutions and religious lailiofs— must bo one. Himilnriy 
to^ achieve the objective they ought to bo introducod, along with somt} otlmr social 
sciences, as compulsory subjects in Dogroe- courses which pertain to nun-spuciuliziid 
examinations. 


Romance of Coal-Tar 
Dr. 
work 
of the 

The chemical investigator, saia^ JUr. Sircar, has always a flavour of romance altuchcd 
to it, although to the lay public coal-tar, judging by any of their organs uf senses^ 
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aKd6m%rystolsoT;nce:i>;ssi.,Fou^ 

aSdevemeots aad limitations ho iiointud out llio liin-s on whiclj furtln-r .h.-v.-l.ip- 
ment was to be expected. 

Piychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psychology, pr. ftP/r/t flWni .Wra of thu 
University College of Science spoke on “psychology aroHifo . Ho rofonv to « ton- 
denovin many intellectual centre, osiHscially pm-haps in our land, lo d.vliini hi put 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not hoar tin- mark d Muno imo or 
other of the recognised philosophical schools or ts m>t aiinuiahlo h. tin- pr.i,.,o’.i. of 
nieasurement by some oiio or othor of the uctiophul N(uiid*u4.i. fht’' jr 

is certainly not healthy for the dovolopmont of uiiy soomoisv , * 

After orossinff tlio ^hurdles of bohaviooristn and olnio ^^*^*’1* o 

the centre of his theme, and referred U> tlio problem of tin* ladjvidimi Umw to 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of (iff* or iu mak^* Uv* PHodSiMfis 

suitable to one’s self— and on tho ability to o1T<t ut;»;ful ooiutoius ot this 

rnVtnlnfrv jvhi 't rtnudfifial iiCilOtH'O. 

>b flirty 
> fb<* 

actions. For these reasons, I consider that tin' dohintion of dunva:.*' fov««n by Id', ho..* i » 
the most accurate and logical one from ibo thcoroiioal stiti|d(ioud a;; it ba:. at.*, pr^v** I 
to be the most fruitful in tho practical liclib Ho fltdinos dtoi'a ic an alcno tnai 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trail In* moans a Irait w|}«i,.c dMvi.itcm 
from the average is groator than tho .standard deviation of tbo gi'»M»p lo whedt tbo 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thus variHs not tody from p,rotip to 

group but also from age to age. . , . 

‘‘The method of dealing with abnormalitiet;, when by ao.aidont or for r‘s'i .sms not 
yet discovered, they happen to bo present iji rather a birgo i?ody of por,,#)?*'!, vat nM 
in different societies and history shows that only those soriohon have tbnnrdM-d and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, tho socdal mo.tlioil of trofUiiig Ihotn, 

“For example everyone agrees that lIcriuaphroditiNm is un nbnortnaUty and h 
present in almost every society perhaps in much larger uumhors than is uMtallt 
im^ined. But a society which refuses to toh.'rute them and imposffs ioHinoUng 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself ; hecuMSo by for*u*fully idmltinj,; out 
these victims of ciroumstanc(3S lov traits for whicii they th^miutlveji are eoriiiinly no! 
responsible, a society creates dissensions amotig ils own rnemleuh and invdoa tlio 
hatred and antagonism of a large section of its own p»»ptilace. The net vo<.nh of 
this turns out to be the loss of that adjustrmmt whieh is the essetiee of a livinjr! 
society. But in some societies a.s o. g. in our Iliinlu so<'iety. all the.a* diureurdono and 
consequent tension of feelings have been avoided by a very aiinpie nut a! the •.atne' 
time highly ingenious method, vise,, by giving thoso unfortunates a diidiind Hoeiat 
status. They have been made to feel tliat though almorntu) they have eiMiaiidy nrotje 
function to fulfil in the service of society and this at remove, the i.tuig from 
their grievances. Being assured of a safe and Homewhat. respmmible pliUM^ jn Hneteiy 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it, as nimiiarly defnrm‘*d 
persons have to do in other lands. Witness, e. g. the efforts of Mn.i. Ihebdiffe H.dl »n 
her book “The Well of Loneliness” or tho attomptn in Hotm^ other coirntrii^s to obtaui 
legal sanctions for acts of homosexuality. 

“Now these Hermaphrodites cannot bo at once cured of thenr dint orbing her»*ditary 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they bo all on a sudden nunovi'd frem fhb 
face of the earth by mere magic or mnrlion'd all tcgHtlau* i»y HrPi bv,n.l4tr*n, 
Therefore, however paradoxical it may sound, the only cffi**:tiv(’ way of d«Mling wifh 
them and of preserving society against them lies in taking thorn within it:* f*4ld and 
by an amoeboid movement absorbing 111 cm into it, 

“A large number of abnormal persons has been intcgratLHl info j,o»dal groups by 
the simple device of providing for them an ajipropviato social atmosphoio un i » i** b‘» 
found in the different religious sects. The religious practice:.; of tlioM* 
very queer but because of the fact that they have a fioeial sanctiun behind ilaun a 
good deal of individual mental straggle is avoid(jd. The operations of th^ I 
instinct, in providing mental equillibrium aro to b» umn iu these so-cullod abnormal 
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and modern physical science. Fassuig on the nonMdorntinii of tlio Ninv- M.-'liam-s «i Mi 
its flclii6V6inGiits Jiiid liniitsitions lie pointuil uiit tluj ou Mliioii 
ment was to be expected. 

Psychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of I’sycholoRy, Bn .Su//ri; r.7.Wm .l/jVra of }h« 
University College of Science spoke on “psychology and_ Iifo . Ho rofoiTo- to it (oii. 
denoy in many intellectual centre, ospucially porhaps in nor lati.l, to doolnm hi pnf 
serious conditions on any proposition that docs not hoar flm mark m moho nno nr 
other of the recognised philo.sophical schools or to not, ainon.thlo t.t ih.- pm, nl 
measurement hy some one or other of the uotionfod othoird Ntandards. y 

is certainly not healthy for the duvoloprnoat; of any soii*io;M . ^ , 

After crossing the “hurdles” of behaviounsm and plnlo .opfiy, nr. .Mdra ‘’uiio* fo 
the centre of his theme, and roferrod io th«^ prt)l)lrni ef tin* latiividuui h^w tr» 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of hff* ur fu makt* ihn t’HodjnMnn 

suitable to one’s self— and on tho ability to olT<‘r i.olntiMus of this |»nd4Min 

‘ty 

... 

actions. For these i^asoas, I considor that doruidion of diinva:.** ftv Mr. Put,*' ja 

the most accurate and logical one from the thcoroiioal ntitndfioud .au it ha:, a! .*» prov** ! 
to be the most fruitful in tho practical Ihdd. Ho dofinoia dcH'a ic ‘‘tri an ahnonnai 




group but also from age to age. 

“The method of dealing with abnormalifict;, when !»y ac.oidoid or for r*ci md 
yet discovered, they happen to be present in rather a hirgo l^ody of por,,Mjri* variej 
m different societies and history shows lhat fmiy those soriotjos have flout rdici and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, tho social mod liml of front ioK Ihotn, 

“For example everyone agrees that lIcriuaphrodifiNm is un uhnortonlity and id 

present in almost every society perhaps in much larger numbers than is mataDy 

im^ined. But a society which rofuscH to tolerate thorn and impoHtci ichtjioiing 

legislations regarding them only weakens itself ; bocuMSo hy foroofully rdmiting oot 

these victims of circumstances lor traits for whicii they thgrmadvoi arc cortiiialy loU 

responsible, a society creates dissensions among its own rnomhorh and invitoa tho 

hatred and antagonism of a large section of its own popuha^o. Tho not rM<.nlt 

this turns out to be the loss of that adjustnuint whioh is tin* ossctico nf a living 

society. But in some societies as e. g. in our Hindu sotdoty. jill those diui^imcion?* ac.d 

consequent tension of feelings have been avoided by a very simplo out at tho ’latno 

time highly ingenious method, vise,, by giving these unhlrtunatos a diidimd 

status. They have been made to feel tliat though, ahnornml they have nciaiidy ernno 

function to fulfil in the service of society and this at om-o rornovo i tho i.tn/g from 

them ^rievances^. Being assured of a safe and somowluit rosprumiblo phifn m i.Mtnoty 
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attempts in Hotm^ utbm* cmmtriiCi to obtaui 

legal sanctions for acts of homosexuality. 

“Now these Hermaphrodites cannot bo at once cured of their dicturbiug hereditary 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they bo all on a sutldon i'iunovi*d from tho 




by an amoeboid movement absorbing them into it. 

“A large number of abnormal persons luis been iufcgratc(l info ctH-iat groupc hv 
pe simple device of providing for them un aiipropriato tittcial utinosphoro ar- i » t** 
found m the different religious sects, Tho religious practitM*;-* of thoM* i nrt* sdum 

because of the fact that they have a fiotnal HiUt*Uiou behind thrm a 
good deal of individual mental struggle is avoided. Tho opeu’ations of th^ hm I 
instinct, m providing mental equillibrium arc to bn soon iu these so-eullod abuMrmul 
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various committees and subcommittees which have been appointed by the Unwersity, 
a better system of education, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that has overtaken our youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

‘^Let it however be brought Imme to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
curriculum may bo from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the coarse prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down the same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. Such a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas the chances are that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, he might have been one of the most useful members of it. 

“It is in connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli- 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

“I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr, Rice has translated the Torman tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suitable 
questionnaires and to determine novme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr. H. P. Mati and Mr. G. Pal, both of our Department in the 
University luive, tiio former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of the Philosophical Conforenco which has just concluded its deliberations at 
■Waltair. I would lik(3 to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces of India be at once undertaken by the 
respective TJniversitios and the labours of the different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinixtod through the medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, T think, the already existing Board called 
tlio Students’ Health Welfare Committee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
giste and recognised teacliers whose duties it will be to collect psychological statistics 
along with other informatfon regarding the physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be prepared”. ^ xi. x x ^ 


that psycho-analysts have un3usty been aocused ot ^sexmanIa^ XJie eaucationai signm- 
canoe of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sex^ life of the infant and the interplay of the emo- 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. . , „ 

“It is very mucli to be regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons . 


The National Institate of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sci^ces Mia 
7th. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate H^se of the Calcutta University 
by His Excellency John Andtrson^ Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. Hution.^ President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governor's Adrress 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Instate of Sciences of India, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in course of his speech said : 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues Mth for ite 
owniakrand with n^ or at any rate no selfish interest m the practical 
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various committees and subcommittees which have been appointed by the TTniversitY 
a better system of oducation, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that has overtaken our youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

‘'Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
curriculum may bo from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the course prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down tho same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of tho students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. fSuch a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas tho chances are that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, he might have been one of the most useful members of it. 

"It is in connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the gi-eatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli- 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

"I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated the Torman tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suitable 
quostionriairos and to determine norme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Ur. H. P. Mati and Mr. G-. Pal, both of our Department in the 
Univei’sity hfire, tlie former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of tliG Philosoj)hioal Conforenco which has just concluded its deliberations at 
"Waltair. T would lik{3 to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gonce tests, suitable to tlio different provinces oi India be at once undertaken by the 
respective T.Tniversitios and the labours of the different Dniversities in this direction 
ho co-ordinated through tho medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, T think, the already existing Board called 
tho Students’ Health Welfare Committee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
giste and rooognised teacliers whose duties it will be to collect psychological smtistics 
along with other informatfon regarding the physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be prepared”. 

Dr, Mitra, then referred to the value of psychology in revealing the contents of 
the infants’ mind and in this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘sex mania’. The educational signifi- 
cance of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sex life of the infant and the interplay of the emo- 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. 

"It is very mucli to be regretted”, he said, "that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons”. 


The National Institnte of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India was perform^ on to 
7th. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of the Calcutta University 
by His Excellency isir John Andtrson,, Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. ffutfon^ President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governor’s Adrress 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, His ^ 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in coarse of his speech said : 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues ^uth 
own sake W with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest m the practical 
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TniiJa the larcelv accidental external influences of colonisation aided by free 

communicatfons with other parts of the world whiuh have thomselves developed 
differeutly and at a difTerout pace. The vayt country which is inhabited by at least 
350 million pooule is as regards the illiterate masses in much the same conditipn as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and the ineliuation it 
may a^ord an interesting field of speculation io considor what will be the result of 
the*^ interaction between this modernism of the few and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the ofect that ‘‘fie who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool.” This much however is sure 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intelleotuaJ 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 

founded to promote. a, . a -a • a* a t 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 

Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 

in consequence, its future is bright. I would only add, if I ^ may. one word of^oauUon 

and of ’ ~ ^ ' 

and of 

in their 




possible success. 

Dr, Fermour^* A4dtc«» 

In course of his inaugural address JDr. L. L. I^ermotir said : 

It is desirable 
best be dona 

as to show the position , , t a-a i 

soientifio organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our [National Institute 

should do. . Ai t 1 A X 

In the present century we have entorod on a new stage m the development oi 

scientific research in India. In the matter of specialist scientinc societies the geologisp 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and Geological Institute of India 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was starteil in 1907 in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical (dub and at present the thereof is in Poona. Tins was followed 

by the Institution of Eugiueers (India) fomidod in 1923, the Indian Chamber booiety, 
was tc 
whilst 

tlm I n ^ ^ m-r m 7 ^^ -rmw ttw ^ f 7 !^ ^ 77 m T^r 717 7 > 77 777 7 7 -w 7 ^ 77^ 7 77 _ , .77- .7777 .7 

logical Society. There is also the Society of Biological ( hen , aa 

and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. . v i 

In addition to the Oovernmont scientific services ^ thoro are also in India several 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Mulitesar, the 
Imperial Agricultiu'al Research Institute at Pusa (lOOil), the Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun (1900), the 
All-lndia Institute of Publio Heath and Hygiene in (jalcutta (1934), the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffkiue Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911, 

The UmvetiHiTiKB 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as their title indicates may be 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. The oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were foundud in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physies are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology, 
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350 miliioa people is as regards the illiterate masses in much the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who iiave the time and the inclination it 
may aEord an interesting held of speculation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of the foNV and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the otrect that ‘‘fie who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; ho who does not is a fool.” This much however is sure 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intellectual 
oalibx'e of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright. X would only add, if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own exporionco how, by rea.son of thoir training 
and of the nature of thoir work, men of hJcionco tend to become strongly individualistic 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of eonstraiut or divseipline. The success of 
this Institute will depend, I believe, very largely on the extent to which this very 
natural tendency can be hold in check. No one, I am sure, need bo apprehensive lest 
Ms work may suiler in freshness, originality or vigour^ from loyal auheronce to the 
aims and objects of this Institute. On the contrai’y union is sti*o*ngth and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the inioniependcnce of the 
individual sciences constantly increa,sing, I trust that this Institute will oontinua to be, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly rei»reseutative and that its members will ail derive 
from it strength and inspirutiDa and a grcatiir capacity for servitjo. In inauguratinK 
this first session of the National In.stituio of ISciences of India, I wish the Institute all 
possible success. 


Dr, Fermowr*# Addre«* 

In course of his inaugural address Dr. />. D. Fermotir .said : — 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and tliis can 
best be done by^ sketching briefly the development of scietitiflo reseai'ch in India so 
as to show the position of our National Institute of v^cicnces wntli roferonce to other 
soientifio organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present century we have entered on a new stage in the development of 
scientific research in India. In the matter of specialist scientific societies the geologists 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and Oeological Institute of India 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 1907 hi Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical tdub and at present the office thereof is in Poona, This was followed 
by the Xastitutiou of Eugincers (India) founded in 1921, the Indian. Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Geological. Mining, the Metallurgical vSooiety of India ; 
whilst ill the past year, throo all-India societies have been founded in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Society of Boil Bidonco, and the Indian Physio- 
logical Society. There is also the Society of Biological ( hornists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. 

In addition to the Ooverumont scientific services there are also in India several 
research institutions viis. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar, the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), the Central Research Institute 
at Kosauli (1906), the Imperial Fore.st Research Institute at Delira Dun (1906), and the 
All-India Institute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffkiue Institute, Bombay. 

Farther, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911. 

Thb UmvEEHiriKs 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as thoir title indicates may be 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. The oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were foande<l in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 18o2 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology. 
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*When in 1933, tlie proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences, 
some of us overlooked the fact that there were already two such Academies in eds- 
tence,— one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew all 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Bouthren India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoe by the Indian Science Congress. When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Ponj^ib, and then the formation of a co-ordinating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or nvo in number. 

The Indian Academy op Sciences, Banq-alore 

Object as we may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 

But we still need a co-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aca- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
Europe without Russia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences , for several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason op National Institute with the Academies 

There is at present no organic relationship between . the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordination of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an effective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro- 
viding on the Council of the National Institute for additional Yice-President and an 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies. In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we ^ are 
providing for an additioual Vice-President and an additional Member of Council to 
be tilled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 

Fellowship op The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufficiently restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent ns having at onr disposal a useful 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same^ time not so limited as^ to 
prevent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis io the various sciences 
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When in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences, 
some of us overlooked the fact that there were already two such Academies in exis- 
tence, —one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Onr friends in Bangalore knew all 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Bouthren India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoe by the Indian Science Congress. When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punjab, and then the formation of a co-ordinating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or nvo in number. 

The Indian Academy of Sciences, Banq-alore 

Object as we may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 


But we still need a co-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aca- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, aud for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
Europe without Eussia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences , for several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason of National Institute with the Academies 


There is at present no organic relationship between ^ the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordination of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an offeotlve liaison with the three existing Academies by pro- 
viding on the Council of the National Institute for additional Yioe-President and an 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies. In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we ^ are 
providing for an additional Vice-President and an additional Member of Council to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 


Fellowship of The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership suj0S.oiently restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a useful 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same^ time not so limited as^ to 
prevent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis to the various sciences 
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convenieutly accessible to all workers of science in India. ‘ !For this reason it Las been 
agreed that one of the duties of the National Institate will be to issue a consolidated 
Oomptes rendus or Proceedings containing summaries of the papers read before all the 
three co-operating Academies. I can imagine that later it may be asked why we 
confine our activities to papers read before Academies only, and I can foresee as a 
development that eventually it may prove desirable to include also summaries of papers 
published in special’ st scientifi.c societies, and in this way to produce a consolidated 
Comptes rendus of all papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 

Although normally scientific research is severely specialised, so tiiat scientists tend 
to work in water-tight compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 

touches one or more other sciences^ so that there are fruitful fields or, shall we say, 

gardens of possible co-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, sometimes 
suitable’ and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arranging dis- 
cussions by scientists of allied sciences of problems of joint interest. ^ These dis- 
cussions’ are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it has; been 
agreed that the arrangement of symposia may be regarded as one of the functions of 

the National Institute, ^ j • -d i, i 

You will remember that in accordance with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 

Tanuarv one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men of letters. The Academy Committee decided during the 
that our first task must be to found an organisation devised specifically to suit the 
needs of scientists and that the question of providing for this liaison with letters 
be left for the. future. You will, I hope, all agree with me on the gr^t desirability 
of ultimately effecting such a liaison which would be brought about dtoately if my 
vision of National Institutes of Arts and Letters co-operating with our Natio^l 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For the present we may consider 
that the desired liaison has been effected in an indirect way by the fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating with the National Institute, namely the Asiatic Society, is 

an Academv both of sciences and of letters. j at, • at.* 

oS provincial rules do not name any place as the headqimrters and there is nothm| 
in them^ to prevent a change of headquarters at any time should the mterests of 
NaS Institute render tSis desirable. Meanwhile convenience and coi^on sense 
Smeared that we should, to begin with, locate the office of Ihe Institute m 

f^?cutta Once concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir 0, Y. Ramanhimself 
^ fhk wa<^ obviously the logical and correct course to follow. We have 

IS ngWecidfd in acoordaaoe jith.the 

afioorm si . ^ fellows in our note on the aims and objects of the National 

iVtate/X prSose daring the first year to take the opinion of onr Fellows on 
^*^*As°’TO^’have decided to make a commencement in Calcutta, the Asiatic S^ety of 

Si iss. TJ s s 

de,4.». 

of scientific research in India. 

All-India Muslim Educational Coufereuce 

AhZ"d at“5lh1ni'’'S“o{^^^^ iSlta ld“S 

Ponference held at Agra on the 19th. March 1935. . , ^ « 

Dr. »id .“dj 3 » f "JA* 

“,the c.K,p.rr*i.« di ae e.r.r— t, tte 

61 
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convenieutly accessible to all workers of science in India. ‘ !For this reason it Las been 
agreed that one of the duties of the National Institate will be to issue a consolidated 
Oomptes rendus or Proceedings containing summaries of the papers read before all the 
three co-operating Academies. I can imagine that later it may be asked why we 
confine our activities to papers read before Academies only, and I can foresee as a 
development that eventually it may prove desirable to include also summaries of papers 
published in special’ st scientifi.c societies, and in this way to produce a consolidated 
Comptes rendus of all papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 

Although normally scientific research is severely specialised, so tiiat scientists tend 
to work in water-tight compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 

touches one or more other sciences^ so that there are fruitful fields or, shall we say, 

gardens of possible co-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, sometimes 
suitable’ and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arranging dis- 
cussions by scientists of allied sciences of problems of joint interest. ^ These dis- 
cussions’ are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it has; been 
agreed that the arrangement of symposia may be regarded as one of the functions of 

the National Institute, ^ j • -d i, i 

You will remember that in accordance with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 

Tanuarv one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men of letters. The Academy Committee decided during the 
that our first task must be to found an organisation devised specifically to suit the 
needs of scientists and that the question of providing for this liaison with letters 
be left for the. future. You will, I hope, all agree with me on the gr^t desirability 
of ultimately effecting such a liaison which would be brought about dtoately if my 
vision of National Institutes of Arts and Letters co-operating with our Natio^l 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For the present we may consider 
that the desired liaison has been effected in an indirect way by the fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating with the National Institute, namely the Asiatic Society, is 

an Academv both of sciences and of letters. j at, • at.* 

oS provincial rules do not name any place as the headqimrters and there is nothm| 
in them^ to prevent a change of headquarters at any time should the mterests of 
NaS Institute render tSis desirable. Meanwhile convenience and coi^on sense 
Smeared that we should, to begin with, locate the office of Ihe Institute m 

f^?cutta Once concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir 0, Y. Ramanhimself 
^ fhk wa<^ obviously the logical and correct course to follow. We have 

IS ngWecidfd in acoordaaoe jith.the 

afioorm si . ^ fellows in our note on the aims and objects of the National 

iVtate/X prSose daring the first year to take the opinion of onr Fellows on 
^*^*As°’TO^’have decided to make a commencement in Calcutta, the Asiatic S^ety of 

Si iss. TJ s s 

de,4.». 

of scientific research in India. 

All-India Muslim Educational Coufereuce 

AhZ"d at“5lh1ni'’'S“o{^^^^ iSlta ld“S 

Ponference held at Agra on the 19th. March 1935. . , ^ « 

Dr. »id .“dj 3 » f "JA* 

“,the c.K,p.rr*i.« di ae e.r.r— t, tte 
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teaclxing and reseai-eh iu Islamic sfb]eote for w4h to 
in any other institution. For technical eduoaticn he 

Polytknm Institute which might plilfteSg^Ll^S^^^ ofthgte ' 

Regarding fema e education, he regretted the laeh of education amoS'the Mnslim 
women. The P^ple were inclined to send their girls to schools, ^ opnortonities 
did not exist He advocated separate schools for ifuslim mrls f or thrL m 

Absence of Muslim traditions from the text-books in GovSnmeS fels* 
lack of povi^on of Pardha and religious instruction raT®“nipathetirti^kint 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should \)e given to 'girls’ schools Tn tha 
end, .he emphasised the importance%f separate coSIIrLf slS mSc 
examination for women, with, schools which should he accompanied with ^ -those^ nri- 
vileges t^t are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys, ^ 

Ziauddin .Ainied then discussed the (question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its imoortant defects. He said that the^ whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations was more a question of luck 

scope of the Advisory Board of Education to be 
established fiom April, he said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
^Tu n -Pw Agricultural Research. Educational changes of all Trxiia. character 
shouLali be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of experiments carried 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
Iiamphlets in special subjects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed reviewed the work of the Provincial Conferences 
and said that they shoiild^ also modify their system of work on the same as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before them, their activi^es 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve all the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all naless educaHon was 
put on right foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers’ Conference 

Tenth Session— Calcutta-^20th April 193S 

Presiding over the tenth conference of the All-Bengal College and Dniversi^ 
Teachers’ Association at Peni on Saturday the 20il». April 1935, Prol H, K, Sen in 
course of his address on some Problems of Modern Education smd : — 

When one notices that the fruits of education are not ah that could be d^irad, 
in despondence, one naturally asks, what is wrong with the system The fadth in 
the art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which educability 
depends. Can these ;be anticipated and infiuenced? Can^ the element of mystery fe 
removed from phenomena related to the mind, by bringing them on a par wi& the 
positive sciences ? If evolution has been ^ rendered possible by a limited variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and^ scope of educatioii ? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to educate all ? Can we institute a 

mechanical analogy as to the task before us ? * it ^ 

We are beginning to realise the possibility of overcoming many of the so-call^ 
defects of the mind or intellect, either by resorting to special consideratioiis of the 
physical side, or by devising means of intellectual appeal suitable for the mdivid^ 
in question, or by applying a combination of both methods. At the same 
conception of education has in it a further important mplicaHon, namety, ^ "me 
adaptibility of certain types to certain definite hut distmct modes of t ^imn g, j-he 
probable variations being very large, if not indeed infinite, may we not after ail be 
performing a most objeotionaole function by trying to convert all type r 

Should all be either lions, or tigers or apes ? Is there not Jie desirabili^ of pro- 
ducing the best of each according to tendencies with which they ^e born r bnouiu 
then, the method of handling be alike? These are quests winch should be ^ 
sidered in developing the future education of hnmamty. The lEeoretical compie^ty 
may at first stagger us, but fortunately, the various types can be, for aii pxacticai 
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should continue to be a centre of Muslim culture and learning ; and it should provide 
teaching and research in Islamic subjects for which no provision could possibly exist 
in any other institution. For technical education, he advocated the establishment of a 
Polytechnic Institute which might provide teaching in a variety of subjects. 

Regarding female education, he regretted the lack of education amongst the Muslim 
women. The people were inclined to send their girls to schools, but opportunities 
did not exist. He advocated separate schools for Muslim girls for three reasons ; (ly 
Absence of Muslim traditions from the text-books in Government Girls’ School ; (2) 
lack of provision of Pardha and religious instruction : and (3) unsympathetic treatment 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should be given to 'girls’ schools. In the 
end, he emphasised the importance of separate courses and separate public 
examination for women, with schools which should be accompanied with m -those pri- 
vileges that are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys, 

Br. Ziauddiu Ahmed theu discussed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its important defects. He said that the whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations was more a question of luck than 
merit. Discussing the objects and scope of the Advisory Board of Education to be 
established from April, he said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
of the Council of Agricultiu’al Research. Educational changes of all India ^ character 
shouLall be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of experiments carn^ 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 

pamphlets in special subjects. i ^ ^ 

In conclusion. Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmed reviewed the work of the Provmoial Comerences 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on the same Ime as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferei^es 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before the^ their actijnh^ 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve all tne 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless education was 
put on right foundation. 


Ail Bengal College Teadiers’ Conference 

Tenth Session— Calcutta— 20lh April 1935 

Presidine over the tenth conference of the All-Bengal Co^^e a:^ 

Teasers’ A® sooiation at Peni on Satorday 20*. April Prot S. K. Sew 

course of his address on some Problems of Modern Education saau . , _ , . , 

When one notices that the fruits of eduoatiou f 

in despondence, one naturally asks, what is which educability 

the art of educating prompts enquiry into ihe funtoenWs on ^ ^ 

depends. Can theseihe anticipated brineiim theTon a par wiSthe 

ilSV STSTiitiS "s SS4 A X .= • 

meobauical analogy as to the overcominu many of the so-ca^ed 

We axe beginning to. redise rtfnf to S ^iderations of the 

defects of the mind or intellect, either P? ® s„itahle for the inchvidnal 

physical side, or by devising means of mteUee^ ^pew suiKoie^o^^^ ^ 

in question, or by applying a ^imnortant implication, namely, ihe ready 

conception of education has in it a further p modes of training. The 

atotiW of certain .types to certem Tay Ve all be 

prooable variations being very ^ to convert all into one type? 

performing a most objeotionabln ^®^® J o ^ere not the desirabilto of pro- 
Should all he either lions, or pigeis , P • they are born ? Should 
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finally a personal matter, encouraging the habit of reading for one’s ownself should 
he the basic principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
libraries should be available to;students and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
addresses, visits to exhibitions aad museums should be encouraged. The gamut of 
understanding should not be very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal acd easy 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of cultural 
living. The most healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultural, 
and not that culture is thurst upon any one. Here in India we are constantly speaking 
of mass education, but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it ? The success of com- 
pulsory education will be very much reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
rrom within. In pther words, the proneness for education must be shown by the person 
himself, -otherwise education will be misplaced, and expenses incurred without 
corresponding benedt. 


This may look like an advocacy Tof retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
mass education to be introduced he must be prepared for the corresponding alteration 
in the outlook of life. If then the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruition, his whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent 
Thus education instead of being a source of happiness, brings misery in its train. The 
central idea is that the urge must come from inside for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as much as appetite from a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed, and the system has the sense of well-being. In any ease, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution ‘.not only amongst the masses, but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. The fruits of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated community. The sense of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which education unfolds can hardly come 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, econonuo 
sufficiency is at the bottom of such’ a realisation of life. There is thus_ unconsciously 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis- 
tence, and a group feeling against groups automatically results. 

All questions Eero must be considered from two points of view, the mtemal 
(national) and the external (international), and a philosophy harmonising ; these two 
should he defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed be 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and me modern 
youth tendencies go far to show the necessity for expanding ‘‘the geographmal boun- 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such ' and s^il^ ^eas m^t 
proceed from educational institutions, where youths are prepared for the battle 
The mere imparting of the three E’s is the least part of human education, whue 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for tiie 
real struggle of life where the philosophical fundamentals regulatmg the relation bet- 
ween individuals, nations and races, are of primary importance^ Hence it is mac 
ouJtui'e has more value than civilisation, and religion more than science ^ 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts within the scope of modem edu^- 
tioa, no less important is tlie unification of the natural forces with the 

of spiritual life. In other words, to harness material forces so^ i^JnSiinS^al^^w 
ends of human destiny, should he the end of scientific discoveries. ^ Hnfortunateiy, 

ever much good has teen adnlterated with much evil by the maten^ 

iZ by the bllliant success in scientific research! march of destraohon p^s 

apace with the institutions of healing ; ..pleasures have to be teought by 

pan 1 A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists “ 

tn touoh unon is the problem of sex. To-day is the day for sex-problemists. , Thgr 

have tried all their ingenuity to iustify unbridled sex. It would have been so simp , 

SrnKmatterfor fSeV, if oW ^ey wodd rt®fuoticfWf?eltion 
truth and justice iu such relations. If they wotdd, they soon no ' . truth 

d sex is not at all ugly, bnt full of joy and creative glory, 

actions. In educational institutions, co-education ^ struggle of econoimc 

speaking frankly, if onr daughters and sisters l^e latter 

Iffe, is it possible to segregate the two sexes ? H the former is accepxeu, tn 
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finally a personal matter, encouraging the habit of reading for one’s ownself should 
he the basic principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
libraries should be available to;students and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
addresses, visits to exhibitions and museums should be encouraged. The gamut of 
understanding should not be very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal acd easy 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of cultural 
living. The most healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultural, 
and not that culture is thurst upon any one. Here in India we are constantly speaMng 
of mass education, but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it ? The success of com- 
pulsory education will be very much reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
from within. In other words, the proneness for education must be shown by the person 
himself, -otherwise education will be misplaced, and expenses incurred without 
corresponding benefit. 


This may look like an advocacy Tof retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
mass education to be introduced he must be prepared for the corresponding alteration 
in the outlook of life. If theu the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruition, his whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent 
Thus education instead of being a source of happiness, brings misery in its train. The 
central idea is that the urge must come from inside for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as much as appetite ft’om a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed, and the system has the sense of well-being. In any ease, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution '.not only amongst the masses, but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. The fruits of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated commuuity. The seuse of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which education nnfolds can hai’dly come 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, economio 
sufficiency is at the bottom of such’ a realisation of life. There is thns_ unconsciously 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis- 
tence, and a group feeling against groups automatically resists. ^ 

All questions here must be considered from two points of view, the internal 
(national) and the external international), and a philosophy harmonising ’.these two 
should be defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed be 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and me modern 
youth tendencies go far to show the necessity for expanding ‘the geograpincal boun- 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such ' and simil^ ^eas mt^t 
proceed from educational institutions, where youths are prepared for the battle 
The mere imparting of the three E’s is the least part of human education, whue 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for tae 
real struggle of life where the philosophical fundamentals regulating the relation 't- 
ween individuals, nations and races,^ are of primary importance^ Hence it is tnat 
oultni'e has more value than civilisation, and religion more than science r 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts within the scope of modem 
tion, no less important is the unification of the natural forces with the 
of spiritual life. In other words, to harness material forces so as ^ 
ends of human destiny, should he the end of soientiflo discoveries. . Unfortunately, 
ever, much good has been adulterated with much evil by the material 
in hy the brilliant success in scientific research ! The march of destraefion proofs 
apace with the institutions of healing ; -.pleasures have to be 

pan ! A problem that is not considered gentle enough for nrnWPT^tts^^^^ev 

to touch upon is the problem of sex. To-day is the day 

hflVA tried all their in^enuitv to justify unbridled sex. It would nave been so simple, 
Sd not a matterfer fustifiJation, if oily they wedd combine tt®„^®f Motion 

truth and justice in such relations. If thev wodd, “°^®® to* 

d sex is not at all ugly, hut full of joy and creative glory. 

flTuJ in^itice even if the present svstem of marriage were discontinuea, a sysmm 
woulk ensue which is no less binding than marriage and no less de^ 

Tt performed at the altar. If the marriage system has, <ieS®“5/^’ '^'Udd not 
cienoy in truth and justice, and any future relation between mm ^ ^ ^ 

last, udess these two elements are present. N®.. ®®^1, their 
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from the homes and m the schools. The remedy is difficult seeing that co-oneration 
between parents and teachers is sorely wanting. He that Imows the practical import- 
ance of method would have no hesitation in declaring from house tops, that national 
efforts are realising an unspeakably low efficiency for want of method. 

A comparison of the knowledge of a city boy and a village boy of the same ase 
brings out very clearly the need for some radical change in the practical side of ^ 
educational schemes in addition to the hereto accepted cultural traininc^ of the bovs 
the business of the life requires the development of what may be cafied vocational’ 
culture to which little or no practical step has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
school education carries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents of failure by the more numerous ones of success that 
its usefulness has to be imiversally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive agriculture 
and mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into the 
fabric of its cultuie, a position of contentment,* power and dignity could be attained 
which would take years to be distributed by international squabbles. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference in Bengal to form a Committee for the considera- 
tion of this subject with the speaker as the convener. It would be only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Committee held with regard to the in- 
troduction of practical methods in the training of boys and as to the advisability of 
imparting education through the medium of the vernacular. It behoves me futher 
in this connection to refer to the problem of secondary education. Personally I feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under the University, the University is accept- 
ing too much responsibility on the one hand, and unintentionally stunting the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in the school, a boy should be fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of the schools should therefore be so framed and the teaching so synchronized that 
this object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic- 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing the 
intermediate examination, a boy’s equipment is below the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that even the degree course does not lead any futher. The red 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the understanding of the 
boy, in ^ite of the high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time by the Uni- 
versity. Unless we do away with the necessary details of education, and stock our 
schools with real teachers who feel their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no_ amount of legis- 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advice in the 
educational problem of our country. The first incongruity is the medium of instruction, 
which is now expected to be remedied. 

The rather unusually large number of students ^ seeking admission to the degree and 
post-graduate classes, has disturbed many educationists. In an extremely thoughtful 
address at the Mysore University Convocation, Mr. 0. R. Reddy, Yice-ChaneelTor of 
the Andhra University, discussed several years ago,^ a natoal remedv for huass- 
production of graduates’ as so expressively put by Sir P. C. Ray. “Once high school 
methods are discontinued at the College stage, students incapable of working according 
to University standards will drop out. Employment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, self-help and self-reliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, and daily contact 
with noble souls — all these go together, and they will help to obviate wth mass pro- 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant oarees. It is mis-education, not ov^- 
education that has been the bane of this country”. Others would secure effici^ey by 
stiict examination. , I have no doubt this would be a remedy, but to secme e^iency 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring , up the general standard of staaents 
intellectual calibre is another. 

1 confess there is not a human system that cannot be improved. The post-^admte 
system is a human system. With all its imperfections, the academic freedj^, ite cmef 
characteristic, which it has enjoyed since its inception, has be^ more than justified 
bv some of the most brilliant contributions from ife members. It was a bold e^en- 
ment, probably conceived a little ahead of the times, hut even ^s short penod has 
proved the s^acity of the step. Bengal should see that no short sighted pohcy may 
cut at the root of this sprouting tree. 
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from the homes and in the schools. The remedy is difficult seeing that co-operation 
between parents and teachers is sorely wanting. He that knows the practical import- 
ance of method would have no hesitation in declaring from house tops, that national 
efforts are realising an unspeakably low efficiency for want of method 
^ A comparison of the knowledge of a city boy and a village boy of the same ase 
brings out very clearly the need for some radical change in the practical side of ^ 
educational schemes in addition to the hereto accepted cultural trainino- of the bovs 
the business of the life requires the development of what may be cafied vocational’ 
culture to which little or no practical step has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
school education carries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents of failure by the more numerous ones of success that 
its usefulnees has to be universally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive agriculture 
and mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into the 
fabric of its cultuie, a position of contentment,* power and dignity could be attained 
which would take years to be distributed by international squabbles. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference in Bengal to form a Committee for the considera- 
tion of this subject with the speaker as the convener, ft would be only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Committee held with regard to the in- 
troduction of practical methods iu the training of boys and as to the advisability of 
imparting education through the medium of the vernacular. It behoves me futher 
in this connection to refer to the problem of secondary education. Personally I feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under the University, the University is accept- 
ing too much responsibility on the one hand, and unintentionally stunting the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in the school, a hoy should be fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of the schools should therefore be so framed and the teacMng so synchronized that 
this object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic- 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing the 
intermediate examination, a boy^s equipment is below the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that even the degree course does not lead any futher. The re^ 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the understanding of the 
boy, in ^ite of the high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time by fie Uni- 
versity. Unless we do away with the necessary details of education, and stock our 
schools with real teachers who feel their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no_ amount of legis- 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advice in the 
educational problem of our country. The first incongruity is the medium of instruction, 
which is now expected to be remedied. 

The rather unusually large number of students ^ seeking admission to the degree and 
post-graduate classes, has disturbed many educationists. In an extremely thoughtful 
address at the Mysore University Convocation, Mr. 0. R. Reddy, Yice-ChaneelTor of 
the Andhra University, discussed several years ago,^ a natoal remedv for boaass- 
production of graduates’ as so expressively put by Sir P. C. Ray. “Once high school 
methods are discontinued at the College stage, students incapahle of working according 
to University standards will drop out. Employment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, self-help and self-reliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, and daily contact 
with noble souls — all these go together, and they will he^ to obviate both mass pro- 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant oarees. It is mis-educatiom not over- 
education that has been the bane of this country”. Others would secure effici^cy by 
sti'ict examination, , I have no doubt this would be a remedy, but to secme e^iency 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring , up the general standard of students 
intellectual calibre is another. 

1 confess there is not a human system that cannot be improved. The post-^admte 
system is a human system. With all its imperfections, the academic freedom, ite cmef 
characteristic, which it has enjoyed since its inception, has be^ more than justified 
bv some of tne most brilliant contributions from ife members. It was a bold e^en- 
ment, probably conceived a little ahead of the times, but even short penod has 
proved the sagacity of the step. Bengal should see that no short sighted pohcy may 
cut at the root of this sprouting tree. 



The Benares Hindu Daiversity Convocation 

Following is the full text of Dr. BaUndranath* Tagore* s CJonvocation Address at the 
Benares Hindu University on the 8lh. February 1935 

The call of of invitation that has led me on to this platform to-day, though impera- 
tive in its demand, is, I must confess, foreign to my temperament. ^ It ^eaks of a 
responsibility which I am compelled to acknowledge owing to my previous Karma that 
has identified me with a vocation specially belonging to that beneficent section of com- 
munity which surely is not mine. Believe me, once upon a time I was young, in fact,' 
younger than most of you ; and in that early dawn^ of mind’s first urge of expansion 
I instinctively chose my own true path which, I believe, was to give rhythmic expres- 
sion TO life on a colourful background of imagination. 

Pursuing the lure of dreams I spent my -young days in a reckless adventure — 
forcing verses through a rigid barricade of literary conventions. Such foolhardiness 
made with serious disapproval of the severely sober among the overripe minds of that 
epoch. If I had persisted exclusively in this inoonseqential carieer of a versifier you 
would not have ventured to ask suclx an unadulterated poet to take a conspicuous part 
in this solemn occasion when a great University has gathered her scholars to remind 
them of the high obligations associated with their success in college examinations. 

However, towards the period of my declining youth, I took upon myself, for ^no 
ostensible reason* whatever, the deliberate mission of the teacher. This transformation 
in my life helped to unlock the gates to me at those institutions where my right of 
entry could legitimately be challenged. 'While enjoying the imaccustomed honour thus 
acquired I should confess to you that it was not a compelling^ sense of duty which 
guided me to this field of education but some long maturing ideals in my mind that 
constantly troubled my imagination claiming definite shapes. I have decided to speak: 

to you about these ideals. ^ . 

Before I broach my subject to-day I shall claim your indulgence in one or two 
points. It is evident to you that I have grown old, but yon, who are young cannot 

lully realise the limitations of old age. That I am not in a full ;^ssession of my 

breath may not be of any importance to others whose lungs are strong and whose 
hearts render loyal service to them without murmur. It may have a salutary ©nect 
u|)on me in curtailing the garrulity to which an old man’s tongue has the habit to 

^ But what is more significant about man who has crossed his seventieth year is that 
by that time he has concluded mofet of his opinions and thoughts and thus is compel- 
led to repeat himself. This is one of the reasons why the young persons bored by his 
reiterations become naturally excited to a violent fit of oonti’adiction which may he 
courteously suppressed and therefore all the more outr^epus. But to save my enerm^ 
I am ready to take the consequence and openly to plagiarize my own store of mqugnts 
and even words. I strongly suspect that you have missed them, for, not bemg m 

vour text books, they must have remained beyond the reach of your sermus attention, 

and I am confident that there is very little chance of your ta&ng the treble to ex- 
plore them in obscure pages of publications generally overlooked by my countrymen. 

In modern India centres of education have been established in 1^® towns where 
the best part of energy and interest of the country^ is attoacted. The constant flow 
of stimulation working upon our mind from its cornic environment is 
are bread in towns. A great deal of the fundamental ^ objects of feowledge 
with which nature provides us free of cost is banished into printed pages a spon- 
taneous communication of sympathy with the great world wmoh is ^ mtimately oms is 
barricaded against I who belong to the tribe of the born e^ies haying been arMoMy 
nourished by ‘^the stony hearted stepmother”— a modern city, keenly felt torture 
of it when young and thus realised, when opportunity was i ne- 

cessitv of Nature’s own bounties for the proper deve opment of ohilton s imn^ 

It "helps me to imagine the main tragedy that 
the Poet Kalidasa. Fortunately for the scholars, he has left betond him no clear in- 
dication of his birth-place, and thus they have a subieot that 

amply vacant for an endless variety of disagreement. My scholarship do^ not pretend 
to go deep, but I remember having read somewhere that he was born in Eas^- Since 
tLf I have toft ofi r^ discussions about his birthplace for the fear of the meeting 
with some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it was perfectly m the 
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Following is the full text of Dr. Eabindranath* Tagore* s Convocation Address at the 
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other that of the human community'. For us the world nature has no reciprocal path 

termed as moral. Its manifestations in the predestined comse 
conduct or necessity, make no distinction between 
he good and the evil. The human relationship with the blind forces combinhiff in an 
eternal game of creation, indifferent to our personal cry, can only be established 
through our own personal faculty of reason whose logic is universal. By understand- 
ing hlature s laws and modulating them to our needs we reach the Shantam in the 
ext^- human world, the Shantam which is the fundamental principle of harmony. 
Such an adjustment of Nature’s workings to human intelligence has been progressing 
• T Ir beginning on Man’s history, and according to the degree of that p^ress we 
.■judge that department of our civilisation, which we generalise, very often wronly, as 
materialistic. 


. being, says the Upanishad, has to be realised with our heart and 

mind, as well, as Visvakarma and as ^Mahatma sadaiananam hridaye sanivishtah’. His 
name Yisvakarma implies laws that are universal through which his activities in the 
physical world are revealed. They would elude our reason if they were expressions of 
a capricious will, then ^ we could never depend upon the inevitableness of their 
intlimnces upon our destiny, the influences which can only be turned to our favour if 
we have perfect Imowledge of them. There are individuals even to-day, who believe 
happenings in nature which are arbitrary and local, which ignore all the 
endless links ^of causes that keep tlie world in order. They imagine that the physical 
phenomena are liable to sudden outbreaks of catastrophic chasms which are like special 
ordinances originating in isolated causes. Faith in such cosmic arbitrariness derives 
men^ to the primitive mentality of fear, to unmeaning ritualism, to imputations of 
special purpose upon natural events according^ to one’s own personal tendencies of 
mind. We ought to know that numerous evils which in olden days were considered 
as punitive weapons in the arsenal of God have been tamed to innoouousness through 
accurate comprehension of their character. 

It has been said in onr scripture •^at ^avidya’ which means-’ ignorance is the root 
cause of all evils, the ignorance which blinds us to the truth of the unitv of our self 
with the not-self. 

Man’s ‘sadhana’ for his union with nature depends for its success upon his faith in 
ms reason and his disinterested endeavour in an atmosphere of detachment. A perfect 
technique of such training is largely found in the West, and there the people are 
fast assimilating in their own power the power that lies in ‘Anna’ Brahma, the infinity 
manifpted in matter. In fact they are gradually extending their own physical body 
into the larger body of the physical world. Their senses are constantly being augmented 
in power, their bodily ^ movements allied to nature’s forces of speed. Every day proofs 
are multiplied convincing them* that there is no^’end to such intimacy leading to -.the exten- 
sion of their self in the realm of time' and space. This is the tnie means of realising 
visvakarma, the universal worker, by a mind divested of all doubts and by action, 

^ Shantam, the spirit of peace which can be attained through the realisation of truth, 
IS not the whole object of education : it needs for its finality Shivam, Goodness, 
through the training of moral perfection, for the sake of the perfect harmony with the 
human world. 


The greataess which man has reached in the expansion of the physical and inteileo- 
tual possibilities in him shows, no doubt, a great advancement in the course of his 
evolution. Yet in its lop-sided emphasis it carries the curse of ‘avidya,’ the mother 
of all sufferings and futility, ‘avidya,’ which obscures the warning for him that his 
individual self when isolated from all other selves misses its reality and therefore 
suffers unhappiness, just as physical body is thwarded in its function when out of 
harmony with the physical world. 

The union of our self with Brahma as Yisvakarma may bring us success in the 
province of living, but for the peace and perfection in the realm of our being we 
need our union with Brahma who is Mahatma, the Infinite Spirit dwelling in the 
hearts of all peoples. 

With the modem facilities of communication not merely a limited number of 
in(hviduals but all the races of men have come close to each other. If they fail to 
unite in truth then humanity will flounder in the bottom of a surging sea of mutual 
hatred and suspicion. Things to-day have already assumed an angry temper of a 
growling beastliness ready for an enormous catastrophe of suicide. 

^ Most problems to-day have become international problems and yet the international 
mind has not yet been formed, the modern teachers’ conscience not having taken its 
responsibility in helping to invoke it. 
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our right to judge and to guide the mind of men to a proper point of view, to the 
vision of ideality in the heart of the real. « 

The activity represented in human education is a world-wide one, it is a gi'eat 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries. And 
India, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the 
cause of truth, even to cry in the wilderness and offer her lessons to the world in the 
best gifts which she could produce. The messengers of truth have ever joined theii- 
hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to 
form the great continent of human brotherhood. Education in all its different forms 
and channels has its ultimate purpose in the evolvfng of a illuminous sphere of human 
mind from ^ the nebula^ that has boon rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal 
centre of unity. We individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
of the world we may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause I ask your co- 
operation, not merely because co-operation Itself is the best aspect of the truth we 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

We are new converts to western ideals, in other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and the world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle its 
importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual in its self 
and truly materialistic is the mind of the animal which is unscientific and therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appearance, of accidents and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws. Science means intellectual probity in our (dealings with the 
material world. This consciousness of mind is spiritual, for it .never judges its 
results by the standard of external profits. But in science the oft-used half ti'uth that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be completely true. 

Science being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
bring us the best profit for our living. And mischief finds its entry through this back- 
door of utility, and Satan has had an ample chance of making use of the divine fruit 
of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as the best policy is tempt- 
ing the primitive in man bringing out his evil passions through the respectable cover 
that it has supplied him. 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
that have been matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed in different forms and in different 
soils but whose food value for man’s spirit has the same composition. These are not 
for the local markets but for universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each 
other and realising that human civilisation is a spiritual feast the invitation to which is 
open to all, it is never for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and the 
feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith in a golden age which 
appeared as the introductory chapter iu human' civilisation. It shows that man has 
his instinctive belief in the objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be proved. 
It seems to him that they have already been given to him and that this gift has to 
he proved through his history of effort against obstacles. The idea of millenium so 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in his mythology 
as a complete truth realised for ever in some ageless time. Admitting that it is not a 
scientific^ fact we must at the same time know that the instinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which deemly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it, that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than its life within the 
egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to aU its experience, but all 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ever accepting it as ultimate. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, and it has felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiration in which all its experience of the true, 
good and beautiful finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in the unity of man is 
ideally realised for ever.” 
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What I havo hrielly dosyriljod may tie (jhaiMctoii^iid a.-t tha I'ouiina asd-ivitioa of tha 


welfare of this proviaoo. WiujIi otiorts should by no mmm bo iv;:,Mnhia as aootaojifai 
or isolated iusUnces o£ University uetivities ; th"y form f.r)mptjm‘nt parts of a eousi- 
dored plan of fiiiiiro ro-organisatiou, each developing^ in its a|i}»ropriate jdaee. 

One such problem relates to the new Matnculaiioii l\b*gu(aUons. her the last 14 
years this University has striven hard to remodel the Matrieulafion Kxarninatifm whieh 
may ^yell bo described us the basic factor of onr ^educational systenu. I have no desire 



of vocational training. Tliey ’recognise the desirability of pruvitling spinda! aliemative 
subjects and courses of study for girls wlioso number i.s now rapidly imireasiug and 
whose future edueatiou is presenting to the University new and eomplujc ju'oldems fur 
solution. Another great task which the University has uudertakim is the collection of matii- 



subjects 

fully cognisant of the diillculties that lie ahead. We do not want to be earned away by 
enthusiasm to sucli an extent us to coin entirely new words iu the vinmaeular uiui to 
demand thoir exclusive omploymeut. We are aware that many technical words utnl 



standard we luive appointed a co-ordinating <Junimitt,ue consisting of e.sperts on whose 
judgment the University places full reliance. Wo have already made a collcctitni of 
14.800 expressions whieli arc now being cund‘uily examined. We hope soon to publish 
this list and invite comments thereon, f visualise the day when iu this manner the 



Univor.sity 
for 

possible 

oxaminations of the University. 



been able to allow our students adequate facilities for using the library in a satisfac- 
tory manner. One of the steps which the ^senate has taken to remove this defect is 
to complete the fourth .storey of the Asutosh 11 lildlng where the University Uenoral 
Library and the Post-Qradiiiito Lending Library will be located from the next session. 
The spacious hall facing south will be utilisevi as the r<iading room and is expected 
to accommodate about 350 persons. Wo Inave made •arrangements for decorating its 
walls with frescoes, illustraung the dcveloppment of Indian culture and civiliisaton with 
special reference to the contributions made by Hongal. I trust that the surroundings 
and equipments of the hall will inspire both tuaclmrs and students to the noble.st and 
most strenuous efforts for the pursuit of knowledge. 

Wo are also engaged in eousidering the possibility of providingj ineroased accommo- 
dation in the University College of Beierico ^ with ^ a view to enabling our teachers, 
particularly in the applied sciences, to falltl satisfactorily tho obligations of their 
o^ces and to extend the usofiiluoss of the institution. We are no loss anxious to oou- 
centrate in one place the teaching of subjects like Zoology, Botany, Anthropology, 
Experimental Psychology and Physiology, now scattered in three ddjerent parts of tlie 
city. I have every hojie that this matter will be taken in hand during tiie next ses- 
sion, so that by 1936 students of these subjects will have no complaint to make with 
regard to their work. 

During the year under review, tho activities of our teachers and advanced students 
have been such as to deserve the congratulations of all well-wishers of the Univer- 
sity, Time will not permit me to dwell at length on the various problems whieh have 

63 
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What I have hriolly <loscribed may Ikj (jhaiMtituti^nd a.> th\) rouiitio miilvitioA of tho 
University; yet they are of a diverse nature and often prosiuit jiroltloms wlueli renuiro 
our closest attention and are not always i?asy of stjlutiou. In additinti to 1h*‘se we are 
continually engaged in considering now measures of nddrm vitally allVeting tho fiiiln'o 
welfare of this province. Siudi efforts should by no means he reganied'^s uceideiital 
or isolated instances of University activities ; tlu'y form (component [)arts of a consi- 
dered plan of future ro-organisation, each develojun/,^ in its appropriate place. 

One such problem relates to tiie new Matriculation Kb*gulations. For tiio last 14 
years this University has striven hard to remodel the Matriculation Examination wllieh 
may well be described as the basic factor of our ^‘ducatiunal system, 1 iiave no desire 
to recall here the controversies which the prop*)sal liad given Vise to. Wo liave now 
received from Government a definite prunouncemimt that the mnv regulations will bo 
sanctioned. The rciirosentatives of Government and the Uuivtu’sify has arrived at nn 
agreomont as to the form they will take. The reguialionti embody several fundamental 
principles. They recognise the imperative tmcossity of aiteriig? the present courses of 
study, of widonmg and mcludmg'Within tliem matters whicdi are of paramount; importance 
in tlio tmnmg of boys. Tiiey recognise the need of physical edmsition and some form 
Of vocational training. They recognise the desirability of pruvbling spindal alteimlivu 
subjects and courses of study for girls wliose numlicr i.s imw rapi<liy iimreasim- and 
who&o futuie education is presenting to tlie ilniversity nexv’^ and complex probhnns for 
splution. Another great task which the University lias undertakim is the collection of inatu- 
rials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Uengali in various suiuocts of 
study, specially of a scientilic idiaractor. We have apjioiutcd exiierts who are (uucvunI 
in coiloctiug words and expressions to be us(m 1 in te.xl-books on scientilic and icclmuca 
subjects and m hndmg put the best ways of adapting them for our purposes. Wo are 
^ a?** dilhculties that lie ahead. We do not want to be carried away by 

onthusiasm to such an extent us to coin entirely new words in the vtumncular and to 
domundthoir exclusive omploymeut. We are aware that many ttKihnical words and 
expressions in foreign languages are used throughout the world iu tlio same form, 
neither can we forget tiiat after the Matriculation stage our students will have to carry 
on thou studies tlirough the mediuni ot ICnglisli, With a view to maintaining a uniform 
standard we have appointed a co-ordinating conimitlne consisting of experts on wdio.so 
^ places full reliaime. Wo hav(s already made a colloutioii of 

xP r carefully examined. We hope soon to pulilish 

this list and mvde pommonts thereon. I visualise the day when iu this manner the 

mi- a compiete glossary of words in nil Hubjects and 

foi all standards. This will enrich iJengali languago and literature ami also make it 
possible for us to take vStops for extending the use of the vernacular lor the higher 
examinations of the University. ^ 

One of pur greatest drawbacks has been insuin<dcuU;urniommf)dation for the Uuivensifv 
Library. This IJniyorsity may well cmigratulato itself on being the possessor of one 
of the finest libraries m the East. Our regret has hitherto been that we have not 
been able to allow our students adequate facilities for using the lilirury in a .salisfac- 


mi • V ^ uiurury will oe iuciiteu jrom me next sessiom 

The spacious hall facing^ south will be utilised as the reading room and is oxfioctod 
to accommodate about oc^ persons. Wo iiave made ‘arrangements for detioratmg its 
walls with frescoes, illustrating the developprucnt of Indian culture and civilizaton with 
special reference to the opritrihntions made by Jhmgal. I trust that the surroundings 
and equipments of the hall will inspire both teachers and students to the noble.st and 
most strenuous efforts for the pursuit of knowledge. 

possibility of providingj ineroased accommo- 
College^ of beierico with a view to enabling our teachers, 
applied sciences, to fallll satisfactorily the obligations of their 
ofiB.oes and to extend the usotiilnoss of the institution. We are no less anxious to con- 
^ntrate in one place the teaching of subjects like iioulogy, Botany, Anthropology, 
Experimental Psychology and l^hysiology, now scattered iu three different parts of the 
i this matter \ylll be taken iu hand during tiie^ ne.xt ses-^ 

r^ard^to Siem wo k these subjects will have no complaint to make with 

the year under review, the activities of our teachers and advanced students 
cl 9 ?oi-ve the congratulations of ail well-wishers of the Univer- 
sity. Time will not permit me to dwell at length on the various problems which have 
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on beLalf of the University and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I make 
an earnest appeal to Government to allow us to have the full advantage of our increased 
income so that we may be in a position to fulfil the great task we have undertaken. 

In this connection I venture to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
will find it possible to restore the entire annual grant of Rs. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

1 rejoice to find that during the year under review the University has been the 
recipient of several donations. The total sum received since our last Convocation is 
Rs. 65,000 of which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookerjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
unique in the annals of the University, coming as it does from a member of the 
teaming profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeal^ed by the late Ito B^adw 
Ramchm-an Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the Umyersity I gr^efully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Br. Mookheme, and ventee to 
express the hope that these noble examples will be imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 

I have beea so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of_ the Umver- 
sitv. I shall now turn for a few moments to the steps which fte Univereity should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of o^ stud^ts. As 7®® ^ 
aware we have^heen attempting to render seme service m this (to^tion during r^ent 
vears ’ iL work ofthe Students’ Welfare department which has won recogmtion 
from all MaS h^ taLn t^^ forms. It deals with the investigation of the causes 

affecting the health of onr students by means of es^ation ^ 

qtafp The materials which we have collected hitherto are as mteresting as mey m 

it^lling in^haracte is education worth if mm you^ W W t^uS 

iVoX?f\vTSn?t t 

courtesy of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot ^ 

Lake Ve are going to erect a ^ell-eqmpped bom^ f or of 

of which our teachers and students no ,4^^^-rruiversitv Recentiv we have made 
our pressing needs is a playgroimd ^^r the ^ ^afdan for two days 

arrangements for sharing the Presidency College ^ college but this is not 

in the week. For this co-operation tha^s are 3,000 students 

at all sufiioient for our purpose, nor can it taking steps for securing a 

who are directly taught by the wMcbTwe bold, is capable of 

better enrolment for the \juiyersity Training C p p^f^flchari movement which 

considerable improvement ^ am and women deserves the most 

has already attracted the imagination of our young men ana wum 

careful consideration of the University. ^ ^ fw»rp in connee- 

The fine display of organisation md discigine^ jaSy’l^Hs woX of aU pimse 
tion with the celebration of tbe .^^at ora voung men and women are 

and must have shown ^ ^o^. fnr is svmnathy and organised _co-operafara. 

capable of achieving. Wiat -f ^eir youthful energies into h^thy 

‘■What they need to-day is Pfoper dnectiou tnmr gf the pro^o^*® 

channels which may be ^or^J , ..iip, the slorv of youth and what I ask from 
which they belong. I have BenS is ttat tiiey be given a chance 

the authorities in the name of facilities for As development of 

to live, an opportunity to enjoy life and the ampies ^ ^ggg^ ^ the 

tLir health and oharaoter, so that in the days to oome^m aothing 

furtherance of the highest “tereste of ^ jjj gther countries, more fortn- 

thev will be satisfied with no less what s TTjjiyersities or Qovemmente. . 
S than ours, are privileged to receive f fom^^em ™rs^^ University can organise 


ate han ours, rae privileged to receive ’i^;r°th7 U^versit^ can organise 

I feeUtS it will be a fortunate mi for toe progre^ 

a central bureau whose chief aim will V Tig great and important task will o6 o 

siv^wtoe of the student community of Bengal. Its grew mu ^ 

soimd ^gral 


women 
and local 


Irvingrbut also to develop in them a sounu ^^r infinence on Oove^ent 
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on behalf of the University and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I mate 
an earnest appeal to Goverimeat to allow us to have the full advantage of om increased 
income so that we may be in a position to fulfil the great task we have undertaken. 

oo^'ieotion I ventoe to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
Will nad it possible to restore tke entire annual grant of Rs. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

1 rejoice to find that during the year under review the University has been the 
recipient of several donations. The total sum received since our last Convocation is 
Rs. 65, (pO of which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mqokerjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
unique iu the annals of the University, coming as it does from a member of the 
teaching profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Rai Bahadur 
Ramcharan Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the "University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Br. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express the hope that these noble examples Vili he imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 


I have been so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of the Univer- 
sity. I sliall now turn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
aware, we have been attempting to render some service in this direction during recent 
years. The work of the Students’ "Welfare department which has won recognition 
from all quarters has taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the causes 
affecting the health of our students by means of examination conducted by onr own 
staff. The materials which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they are 
appalling in character. What is education worth if our youths in general are physically 
weak or unfit, unable to stand the stress and strain of modern life ? What is educa- 
tion worth if we cannot turn them into men physically strong and well-equipped as 
they should be intellectually sane and robust? We have not remained satisfied with 
a mere examination of their health. We are dealing as well with the preventive and 
curative side of the problem. This includes not only a cheap though limited supply of 
medicines, spectacles and similar things but also larger provision for sports, games 
scientific physical education. We have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the 
courtesy of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot of land near the Bhate^ 
Lake. 'We are going to erect a well-equipped home for the University Rowing Club 
of which our teachers and students will no doubt take ihe fullest advantage. One of 
our pressing needs is a playground for the University. Recently we h^ i^e 
arrangements for sharing the Presidency College grounds in the Maidan two days 
in the week. For this co-operation our thanks are due to that 
at all sufiioient for our purpose, nor can it meet the demands of about 3,000 students 
who are directly taught by the University. ^ We are also^ taking steps for secunng a 
better enrolment for the University Training Corps which, we hold, is capable 
considerable improvement ami expansion. Again, the Bratachan 
has already attracted the imagination of our young men and women deserves the most 

careful consideration of the University. 


The fine display of organisation and discipline which our 
tion witli the celebration of the Tonndation Day m January last is A 

and must have shown the most adverse critic what our ^ nneraHon 
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which they belong. I have abundant faith in the fehSce 

the authorities in the name of the students of dl^looment of 

ifeeafth Td rite, sHhat in the days fooofe fnSie*- 

furtherance of the highest interests of our motherland. Biey 
SeywiU be satisfied ®with no less than wbat in 

nate than ours, are privileged to receive ^i OTganise 

I feel that it wUf be a f ortaate day for Be^al Z pr^es- 

a_C6ntral bureau whose c^ef aim wm be to devise ys^mu ^ 

sive welfare of the student community of Bengal, i s gr • , a^ssist the needy and 
promote not only the physical well-bemg of our Ws and ^^to sff * 3^4 
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and local administration and on national pohcies, will actingateonsiy, leariet,!, j 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 


The Indian re-print of the Oovornmont of India Bill was issued in India on the 
1st. February 1935 and ran into 323 pages. 



sions relating to Federal Railway authority which provides inter alia that any Bill 
relating to rates and fares shall not he introduced or moved in either Chamber except 
on the recommendation of the Govornor-Oonoral. , * r j* 

The Bill provides for the appointment of one person as Govornor-Gonorai of India 
and another as His Majesty’s Kcpresoritativo as regards relations with Indian States, 
hut makes lawful for Eis Majesty to appoint one person *to lill both the 

SiXid offiiCGf? 

The future Government is to be named “Federation of India” after inauguration by 

King’s proclamation. . , i, 

As regards the Federal Executive, the Bill provides tliat the Council of Ministers shall 
not exceed 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied daring their term of ofllco and 
that counsellors appointed by the Governor-General shall not exceed throe. 

Except for the first Financial Adviser, the Governor-Goueral shall consult his 
Ministers as to the person to he selected as advisor. 

The Governor-General shall appoint a person to be Advocato-Ooneral for mo 

^^loSlifioation for membership of Legislature enables a servant of the Crown to bo- 
como a member, while serving a iState. The existing privileges of members of the 
Legislature are continued and it is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
power to compel attendance of any person or exercise punitive powers beyond those 

possessed at present, . i > l 

The annual financial statement would indicate sums, vf any, inoUided solely because 

the Govoruor-Goneral has directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 

of any of his special responsibilities. « . , t • i 

Power is given to the Governor-General to enact, during the recess of the Legisia- 
turo, ordinance to end six weeks after the re-Assemblv of the Legislature^ or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers ; secondly to enact ordinance, ^ covering special 
responsibility, with a maximvrm life of one year and enact acts, after giving one monm s 

notice to the Legislature to enact the same. ^ i l 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinery, tlio Oovernor-Gencral can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding the Federal Court. 


OovFJtNOR’s Provinces 

The Governor’s provinces shall he Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
tlio Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, N. AV. F, Province, Orissa, 
Sind and such others as may bo created under the Act. 

As regards Berar, tlie Bill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation tliat an agreement 
shall be concluded lietween His Majesty and Eis Exalted Hignoss, whereby, notwith- 
standing the continuanco of tho sovereignty of Eis Exalted Highness over Borar,^ the 
Central Provinces and Berar may be governed together as one Governor s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subseqiiently^ ceases to have effect 
reference would be construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 

modifications would be made. , ’ . . n#. . . , 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 

salary shall not be varied during the term of ofiico. 
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The Indian re-print of the Oovornmont of India Bill was issued in India on the 
1st. February 1935 and ran into 323 pages. 

It is described as Bill to make fiirther^ provision for tlie Oovernmont of India to 
be enacted by the King’s Most Exccllont Majesty by and with the advice and consent 
of I/>rds Spintnal, and Temporal and <"ommons in this present Parliamont assembled 
and by authority of tho same as follows”. 

Th*e Bill was presented by tho Rocrotury of State, Rir Bamuol Hoaro, supported by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, tho Attorney-General and 
Mr. R. A. Butler. Bosides^ other matters tho Hill includes detailed statutory provi- 
sions relating to Federal Railway authority which provides inter alia that any Bill 
relating to rates and fares sliall not ho introdueed or moved in either Chamber except 
on the recommendation of tho Govonior-Goneral. 

The Bill provides for tho appointment of one person as Govornor-Genoral of India 
and another as Ilis Majesty’s Represontativo as regards relations with Indian States, 
but makes lawful for Eis Majesty to appoint ono person ^to hll both the 
said offices. 

The future Government is to he named “Federation of India” after inauguration by 
King’s proclamation. 

As regJirds the Federal Executive, tho Bill provides tliat tho Council of Ministers shall 
not exceed 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied during their term of office and 
that counsellors appointed by the Governor-Genoral shall not exceed throe. 

Except for the first Financial Adviser, the Governor-General shall consult his 
Ministers as to the person to be selected as advisor. 

The Governor-Genoral shall appoint a person to be Advocate-General for the 

Federation. ^ i 

Qualification for membership of Legislature enables a servant of the Crown to be- 
come a member, while serving a State. Tho existing privileges of members of tho 
Legislature are continued and it is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
power to compel attendance of any person or exorcise punitive powers beyond those 
possessed at present. 

The annual financial statement would indicate sumvS, if any, inoludod solely because 
the Governor-General has directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities. 

Power is given to tho Governor-General to enact, during tho recess of tho Legisla- 
ture, ordinance to end six weeks after the re-Assemblv of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers ; secondly to enact ordinance, ^ covering sjieoial 
I'esponsibility, with a maximum life of one year and enact acts, after giving ono month’s 
notice to the Legislature to enact the same. 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinory, tlio Govern or-Oencral can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding tho Federal Court. 


Governor’s Provinces 

The Governor’s provinces shall he Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
tlie Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, H. W. F. Province, Orissa, 
Sind and such others as may bo created under the Act. 

As regards Berar, the Bill says. _ “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded lietween His Majesty and Tlis Exalted Hignoss, whereby, notwith- 
standing the continuance of the sovereignty of Eis Exalted Highness over Berar, ^ the 
Central Provinces and Berar may be governed togc3ther as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subsequently^ ceases to have effect” 
reference would bo construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifications would be made. ^ ^ . 

The Council of Ministors in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied daring the term of office. 
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Detailed provisions are also made rogai'ding the protossional qualifications in gonoral 

Vs^peofal ^eSn^*^doiU^ with broad-casting with a view to give certain rights to 

tli0 Provinces and States. , , . i* i • rt n ^ 

The Federation shall pay to tho Crown exponses mcnvrod m discharging the Crown s 

functions in relation to the Indian States and contributions at present made by the 
Indian States to tho revenues of India may bo given to tho lodoratiou but iiis Majesty 
retains tho right to remit at any time^ whole or any part of any such coutiibutions* 

States 

Uis Majesty may, 

State, agree to remit 

sion, any cash contributions payaoiu uy huai. cutw. j,iw ^ *>**^^1 

conditions, make loans to or give guarautous in respect of loans raised by any 

Federated State. , ^ r i* i • • i * i-i » 

Provision is made for an Auditor-Oonoral of India and a Provincial Auaitor-Cenonil 

to be appointed by His Majesty. r i *1 

The Bill empowers His Majesty to constitute an rntor-Provincial Council acting on 

addresses presented through the Govenior-Geueral ^ by legislatures and provision may 
be made enabling the States’ representatives to participate in its work* 

The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven membtn-s, of whom, throe 
will be appointed by the Govornor-Ooneral in liis discretion, and the President of thy 
authority would be also similarly appointed from among the seven members. The 
Federal Court would consist of tho Chief Justice, and six Puisne Judgi^s, holding 
ofidoo till 05 years of age, compared with the 00 years’ limit, imposed on Higii Court 

Jud^geSj^^ S. ofiioials can bo appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or the 
Court* 

The Bill includes provisions of tlio existing Govornment of India Act, with amend- 
ments until tho establishment of Federation* 

Provisioks Of Bill— Aocehsiont of States 

The India Bill makes the following provision as regards tlio accession of Indian 
St^tos 

(1) A State shall be deemed to have acceded to the Federation (a) if His Majesty 
has signified his acceptance of the declaration made by the Ruler tmn'oofj w’herehy 
this Act is applicable to his State and his subjects, with the intent that His Majesty 
tho King, the Governor-General of India, the Federal Legislature, thu Pederal Court 
and any other Federal authority ostablished for the purposes of federation shall 
exorcise, in relation to his State and his subjects, functions as may be vested in them 
by or under this Act. 

(b) Specifies which of tho matters mentioned in the Federal Legislative list lie 
accepts as a matter with respect to which tfie Federal Legislature may make laws 
for this State and his subjects and specilies any condition to which mjceptaiiee of any 
such matter is to be deemed by subject ; (c) assumes obligatiou of enimung that duo 
eltect is given to this Act within his State. , ^ , 

Provided that tho declaration may be made conditionally on tho ostablmhmout of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in tliat case, tho SUito Hhall not l*o 
deemed to have acceded to the Federation, if federation is not establiwlied until after 
that date. 

(2) A Ruler may by supplementary declaration made to, and accoptetl by Ilia 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
as a matter with respect to which the Federal Ijegislaturo may make laws in relation 
to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, m whole or part, any 
condition spociliod in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not bo valid, unless it is a declaration of thi^ Uulin* 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, roferences in this Act to tiic Hubsr id the *Stato 
include references to any persons 'dor tlie time being, exorcising powers of tho Ihilor 
of the State, whether by reason of the Ruler’s minority or fur any id, her reason. 

(4) Tho validity of any declaration under this Sec.tion shall not be aihHtted !)y .'ui\ 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in the So'cund SchetUile tu this Act, 
but no such amendment shall, in any ca,so, be construed as extending to the Fedeial 
State, without the concurrence of the RuJor of that State. 
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accepts as a matter with respect to which tfie Federal Legislature may make laws 
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such matter is to be deemed by subject ; (c) assumes obligatiou of enimung that duo 
eltect is given to this Act within his State. , ^ , 

Provided that tho declaration may be made conditionally on tho ostablmhmout of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in tliat case, tho SUito Hhall not l*o 
deemed to have acceded to the Federation, if federation is not establiwlied until after 
that date. 

(2) A Ruler may by supplementary declaration made to, and accoptetl by Ilia 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
as a matter with respect to which the Federal Ijegislaturo may make laws in relation 
to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, m whole or part, any 
condition spociliod in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not bo valid, unless it is a declaration of thi^ Uulin* 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, roferences in this Act to tiic Hubsr id the *Stato 
include references to any persons 'dor tlie time being, exorcising powers of tho Ihilor 
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amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in the So'cund SchetUile tu this Act, 
but no such amendment shall, in any ca,so, be construed as extending to the Fedeial 
State, without the concurrence of the RuJor of that State. 
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The Governor of Sind shall also havo the special responsibility of securing proper 
administration of tho Sukkur Barra‘^^c Scihome. 

In so far as any special responsibility of a Govornor involved, ho shall, in exorcise 
of his functions, exerciso his individual* judgment as to tho action to bo taken. 

Chapter III of the Bill deals exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc. 

S Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subject domiciled in the tlnitod 
cm, shall be exempt from tho operation of so much of any Federal or Proviu- 
ciariaw as (a) imposes any restriction on tho right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domioilo, 
residence or duration of residence, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
travel, residence, holding of pro|)Orty or public offieo or carrying on any occupation 
trade, business or profession. Provided that no person shall, by virtue of this sub- 
section, be entitled to claim exemption from any sucli restriction, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, if any, so long as Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domicilecl 
in British India, are, by or under the law of the United Kingdom, be subjijoted. in 
the United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, im|)OS(i<l in regard to 
the same subject matter, by reference to the same principle of distinction. 

(2) For tho purpose of tho preceding sub-section, ijrovision whether of law of 
British India or of law of tho United Kingdom, ompoworing any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, whouovor domiciled, 
who appear to that authority to bo undesirable persons, shall not bo needed to bo 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Section, if tho Governor- General, or ns tho 
case may be, Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for tho 
prevention of any grave monaoo to tlio peace or tranquillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of the Province or for Dio purpose of combating crimoH 
of violence intended to ovorthrow the Govornmout, it is expedient that tho ojieration 
of the provisions of sub-section (1) of this Section should bo wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while tho notifiication is in force, tho oporutitih 
of those provisions shall be suspended accordingly. The functions of tho Govonior- 
General and of the Governor under this sub-scction, shall bo exorcised by liim iu his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall bo sn<ih 
as to discriminate against British subjects domicilod. in tho 'United Kingdom or against 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domicilod in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to tho extent of tho contravention, 
be invalid. 

Subject to tho following provisions ^ of this Chapter a company incorporated wlie- 
ther before or after the passing of this Act, by or under tho laws of tlio United 
Kingdom and members of the governing body of any sucli company and sharuholdors, 
ofOlcors, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to the companies trading in British 
Indiaj requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor- 
poration of tho company or (b) tho place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 



condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like requirement or condition is Imposed by 
or under the law in the United Kingdom, iu regard to companies incorporated by or 
under the laws of British India and trading in tlio United Kingdom. 

(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
in XT. K. shall be deemed to comply with so much of any Federal .or Pivivincial law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated whether heforo or after llui nassing of 



pany or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this sectioin bo deemeil to comply with 
any such requirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like reijuirornomt or 
condition is imposed by, or under, the law of U. K. in regard to th« eompanios incor- 
porated by, or under, the laws of U. K. on the Indian subjects of Ilis Maicbty 
aomiciled in British India. 

a 
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The Governor of Sind shall also have the special responsibility of securing proper 
administration of the Sukkiir Barrage Sc home. 

In so far as any special responsibility of a Governor involved, ho shall, in exorcise 
of his functions, exercise his individual’ judgment as to the action to bo taken. 

Chapter III of the Bill deals exJiaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc. 

(1) Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subject domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, shall be exempt from tho operation of so much of any Federal or Provin- 
cial law as (a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residonco, any liability, restriction or condition in regard^ to 
travel, residence, holding of pro|)Orty or public office or carrying on any occupation 
trade, business or profession. Provided that no person shall, by virtue "of this sub- 
section, be entitled to claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, if any, so long ns Indian subjects of His Majosty\s domiciled 
in British India, are, by or under tlio law of the United Kingdom, be subjected, in 
the United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imj)OS(i<l in regarti to 
the same subject matter, by reference to the same priiunplo of distinction. 

(2) For tho purpose of tho preceding sub-soction, Jjrovision whether of law of 
British India or of law of the United Kingdom, oinpoworing any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, whenever domiciled, 
who appear to that authority to bo undesirable persons, shall not bo needed to bo 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Section, if tho Governor- General, or as tho 
case may be, Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for tho 
prevention of any grave monaco to tlio peace or tranmiillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of tho Province or for the purpose of combating crimes 
of violence intended to ovorthrow the Oovornmout, it is eximdient that the operation 
of the provisions of sub-soction tl) of this Section should bo wlioUy or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while tho notifiication is in force, the operation 
of those provisions shall be susponded accordingly. The functions of tho Governor - 
General and of the Governor under this sub-scction, shall bo exercised by him iu his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall bo simh 
as to discriminate against British subjects clomiciloa in tho ’[Jnited Kingdom or against 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to the extent of tho contravention, 
te invalid. 

Subject to tho following provisions ^ of this Chapter a company incorporated wlie- 
ther before or after the passing of this Act, by or under tho laws of the United 
Kingdom and membors of the governing body of any such company and sharuholders, 
ofdoers, agents and servants thereof shall bo deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to tho companies trading in British 
Indiaj requirements or conditions relating to or ccmnoctcid with (a) tho place of incor- 
poration of tho cqmpany or (b) tho place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 
domicile or doi'ation of residence of members of the govoiruing body of the cemjiany, 
or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants, i’rovidod that no company or ^lor- 
son shall, by virtue ot this Section, bo deemed to comjily with such reqirement or 
condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like luquiromcut or condition is irnpoHcd by 
or under the law in the United Kingdom, in regard to companies incorporated by or 
under the laws of British India and trading in tho United Kingdom. 

(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
in U. K. shall be deemed to comply with so much of any Federal .or Provincial law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated whether heforo or after llu^ nassing id 



pany or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, bo deemtul io ciurqdy wiih 
any such requirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like reiiairmmml or 
condition is imposed by, or under, the law of U. K. in regard to tiie companio.s incor- 
porated by, or under, the laws of U, K, on the Indian subjects of His Maiubty 
aomiciled in British India, 


u 
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(1) So long as tlio condition set out in sulvsoction (3) of tho sootion conliunes 
to be fulfilled a British subject domiciled in U. K. or India, who, by virtiio of medi- 
cal diploma granted to him in U. K. is, or is entitled to bo registered in IT. K. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of tho Indian Ingisbaturo 
or of tho Fodoral or any Provincial legislature be excluded from tho pracstisjng 
of medicine or surgery or midwifery in India or any part thereof or from bmng 
registered as qualified so to do, on any ground that tlio diploma hold by him does 
not furnish sufncicut guarantee of his possession of tho requisite knowledge and ski I 
for the practise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and ho shall not b(' so oxcluded 
on that ground • unless the law of Pcdcratiou, or of tho provinco,^ as the ease may 
bo, makes provision for scouring ; (a) tliat no i)ro])OHal for excluding tho holders of 
any particular diploma from tho practice, or registration, shall become operative im- 
till the expiration of twelve months after the uofice thereof had been given to tlie 
Governor-0 onoral and to tho University or other body granting fhat diploma and 
(b) thi 
cease 

succeeding" 

as furnishing such sufficient gnavanteo as aforesaid. 

(2) If any Univor 
diploma, or any B ' 
posal to exclude the 
body or person may 


rnor-Oonoral and to tho University or other body granting that diploma ana 
lat such a proposal siiall not become operative, or, as the ease may bo, siiall 
to operate, if tho Privy Council on an apfilicatiou made to them under flm next 
oding sub-section, dctoi’mine that tho diploma in question ought to be rccogmscd 



application 
B and perse 
fit, an^ opportunity of tendering ovidem: 


after giving to sucH authorities and persons, both in fiulia and in U. K. as i-hey Uiinlc 

vidence or submitting ropresontations iii writing 




manner as ho tliinks lit. . . .i . -r i- 

(B) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of fids section is that Indian 
subjects of Ilis Majesty holding medical diploma granted affijr oxaniinatiou m India 
shall not bo excluded from practising medicine, surgery or midwifery in U. K,, or 
from being registered therein as a qualified medical practitioner, except on the grounds 
that tho dcplonia does not furnish sufficient guaraiitoo of the possession of the re- 
quisite kuowlodgo and skill for tho praciieo of medicino, sui'gery and midwifery, and 
shall only be excluded on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
enabling any question as to tho sufficiency of that diploma to he referred to, and ciu- 
cidod by, the Privy Council. 

of 

shall 

tion whereto persons 
try are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modification horoln- 
after mentioned, ajiply in relation to tlie Burnian subjects of Ilis Majesty, who by 
virtue of medical diplomas granted to them in Burma or in TJ. K,, are, or ai*e enfilled 
to be registered in U. K. as qualiluMl medical praeditioners as they apply in relation 
to British subjects domiciled in U, Iv., who, )>y virtue of medical diplomas grmitnil in 
U. K., aro or arc entitled to bo registered in il. !(., as (pialifieii meuie.al jiracfilicners. 
The said modifications aro as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-siudaon (BJ sball not 
apply and reference in sub-section (1) to the condition set out therein shall t>e deemeil 
to bo omitted ; (h) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4) to U. K. shall 
be construed as a roferonc3e to Burma. 

(6) Nothing in this sociioii shall ho oorisirued as affecting any powiu' of any 
recognised authority in II. K. or India to suspeml or dollar any pe.rsou from pradice 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from lliii re.-psier on Unit 
ground. 

(7) In this section tho expression, “di{iloina’^ includes any cerlififatf*, dcyjHU*, 
fellowship or other document or status graniiMi to persons jcissing examinaliens. 

The person who holds a commission from his Majesly as a medical ollieer iu the 
Indian Medical Service or any other liranch of Jlis Majesly’s forers and i;. on the 
active list shall, by virtiu^ of that commission, bo dumned to bo qualiliod to pi:r'ti .«' 
modicino, surgery and midwifery in liritisli India and Ito eulitlcd to Im! rej»/!:,ieiod m 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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(1) So long as tlio condition set out in sub-soction (8) of tlio soption coniinnes 
to be fulfilled a British subject domicllod in XJ. K. or India, who, by virtue of a medi- 
cal diploma granted to him in U. K. ivS, or is entitled to bo registered in IT. K. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of the Indian logishxturo 
or of tho Federal or any Provincial legislature bo oxcludod from the pracstising 
of medicine or surgery or midwifery in India or any part thereof or from being 
registered as qualified so to do, on any ground that the diploma hold by him does 
not furnisli sufficient guarantee of his possession of tho requisite knowledge and skill 
for tho practise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and ho shall not h(' so excluded 
on that ground ' unless the law of Federation, or of tho province, as tlm case may 
bo, makes provision for securing ; (a) that no pro])OHal for excluding tho holders of 
any particular diploma from tho practice, or registration, shall become operative un- 
till the expiration of twelve months after the uolico thereof had been givim to tlie 
Oovernor-Oonoral and to tho University or other body granting tliat diploma and 
(b) that such a proposal siiall not become operative, or, as the case may l)o, shall 
cease to operate, if tlie Privy Council on an apf)lioatioii made to them under the next 
succeeding sub-section, dctoimine that tho di)jloma in question ought to be recognised 
as furnishing such sufficient guarantee as afor(3said. 


(2) If any University 
diploma, or any B: ‘ ' 
posal to exclude the 

body or person may WAA yyj l^iiW Jl, a 1 V '■i. » AV/A# ^ At. A. * T J , ,r « w - 

after giving to such authorities and persons, both in fiulia and in IT. K. as they think 
fit, an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting ropresoJitations in writing 

shall doh ’ " ' ’ ...... . ... 

guarntee 
dine, 
who 

manner as lie thinks fit. 

(3) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of iliis section is that Indian 
subjects of Ills Majesty holding medical diploma granted after exaniinatioji in India 
shall not bo excluded from practising medicine, surgery or midwifery in U. K,, or 
from being registered therein as a qualified medical practitioner, except on tho grounds 
that the deplonia does not furnish sufficient guaraTitoo of tho possession of the re- 
quisite knowledge and skill for tho practice of medicine, sui'gery and midwifery, and 
shall only be oxcludod on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
enabling any question as to the sufficiency of that diploma to be referred to, and de- 
cided by, the Privy Council. 


tion whereto persons entiled to practise by virtue of diplomas granted in 
try are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, Hubjeot to modifi(!ation herein- 
after mentioned, aj)ply in relation to the ihirnuin siil)je(;ts of llis Majr'sty, who by 
virtue of medical diplomas granted to them in Burma or in IT. K,, are, (ir are iudiileU, 
to be registered in U. K. as qualilhid medical practitioiun's as ifuiy apply in relation 
to British subjects domiciled in U, K., wiio, by virtue of medical d‘iplom;is granted in 
IT. K., are or are entitled to bo registered in ll. K., as qualified medic.al jinictiliuiuirH. 
The said modifications are as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-sfu;tien CM shall not 
apply and reference in sub-soction (1) to the conditimi set out. therein shall f>e d^H-mitd 
to bo omitted ; (h) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4) to Ih K. sludl 
bo construed as a referonoe to Ihirma. 

(6) ^ Nothing in this sociioii shall ho corisinujtl as affecting any pewiu' of any 
recognised authority in I.T. K. or India to snspeiul or doljar any jie.rson from praollce 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from llui r(“,ftst.cr on that 
ground. 

(7) In this section, tho expression, ‘Mi{i]oina’' includes any cerlilifatf*, deyg-ee, 
fellowship or other document er status graniiMi to ptirsons jiassing examinations. 

The person who holds a eornrnission from his Majesly as a mediiCLl o(ru:t*r in Iho 
Indian Medical Service or any oilier iirauch of Jlis Miijiisty’s ft)i*t:r;; ami i;. on tho 
active list shall, by virtue of that commission, be deemed to be (jualiliod to pi art i ..* 
mqdicino, surgery and midwifery in British India and l»o entitled to be nr/c.ieird m 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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whorein European and British subjw'.ls iu-f! <^;mi;i!nu'<l. t,';,,„t ,.<-i.mi.t 

Tf k provided that a Britisli snhjiMjt, flomu’il»Hl in 1 h<> Lmt.i’d Kin^tlnni. ? » < I 

from tlnroSatiorof so muoli ot any law .d Burma as impose;, any n;;'?':"'";: •' » 
rigS of entry into Burma, provi.iod that no piuson shall, by vii luo of (..j. 

entitled to claim oxomption ■ iihioi'nn tho rnit-d 

led in Burma are, by and midor tho law of the Uiuti'd Kjn^,dum* Mibji t in 

^YnoUu*? Ssrsav^ilbhmt to tho ,, revisions of this Ohaplor. a Brili-.h ....bi..,.( 
domiciled in tiio TTuited’ Kingdom, 


to Indian sabjeots of His Maji'sty, proviuou iiouni ;; so u» .vin ri .vu> m-. . ‘ V " 
imposed on tho ri^^ht of entry into Burma of suoh Indian suiijivb. ^ 
aforesaid or any restriolion lawfully nnpost'd as a (’onditmn of allow nij, au> - 
Indian subject to outer Burma, 


or porformiuf,^ any function shall hav'o effiMd. so as to jinviinio any frnfii 

diately before thi^passm^^ of this ^vas lawfully praoliMn- that piob^-aon lunn 

continuin'^ to practise that profession or hoidinp, ulinv. ^ ^ 

The executive authority of Burma m respoi*t of baihvays will bo ^ 

Burma Uailway Board, cumsist ini' of the President and 'u/Jd . ‘IV ^ V.';,* tin* 

functions of and the directions to this Board are idtsitosally Hu* same m, tho,> 

Federal Railway Autliority in India. . . ■ ■ „ .,1,1 Htu 

Tho constitution of the Hi^di Tourt ami tlie Puhhe hervn-e (.ommi . non, and 

control by Ilis Majesty as to thu Defence appointments mv all sptnhrd. 

Tho miscellaneous provisions as h> the relalious with India are as feliow»» ; 

'Wlioroas it may appear that the liisirihuiion of property and lialdlitie:; elferded by 
this Act as between India and Buirna may result in an undue Imrdmi on tie* r»*u‘nues 
of the Federation out of the revenues of jjurina and for eharipni' on tho r**venii«’,. of 
Burma of such periodical or othm’ sums as may appear to nm t*; k' pn^per witn a 
view to prevontinf,' undue disturbance of tnelo between India and Burma in the peijod 
immediately following the separation of India and Burma, and with a yievr to 
guarding tho economic interests of Burma during that, pi-nod. Ins Aiaj** .lyMu-t ♦juir u 
may give such directions as he tliiuks lit for those purpeM':; with re’,pet-f i.i ue* dun**-* 
whicli are, while tlio order is in force, to be levitid on r"oii,. nnpoited iidM rti e\|Min«''t 
from India or Burma and with rusrejct to ancillary and related majtrj;. 

Ills Majesty- in-Council may make firoviidon for the grant of telnd fioiu any hui- 
man tax on income in respect of tho income ta.sed or ta’.alile by or uudei the (aw 

the Federation of India. , . , , . , 

His Majcsty-iu-Council may make such pniviaiomi with je’piM? o, neuu-iaty 
system of Burma and mutters cimuocled tiuua'witb and an-ahai> tie o'l ’. a' n*- f/..;.. ', 
fit and in particular, but, without prejudice to tiie gMueiaiify ‘d t.<,. * •. , 

provision as may appear to him to be neeei.iiary or pr'»p«r f-u !i;r* .♦ .e 

effect to any arrangement with respect to the said maioa - ma U’ is* - ' 

cement of this part of this Act with ilie approsal of ilu’ ^e’i^'la}^ 'd . uj 
G overnor of Burma-in-Councib ^ , 

His Majosty-iu-Oonucil mav direct that duiiiig 'ledi j^aed -c d 

tho ord{3r, imrhigration info Burma from India will !-«’ L m ‘3, 

as may have boon mutually agreed upmi hcfor»' the • ( umeo*' » na- a? '! li... j 
this A(;t between the Governor of BurmaMioPuiiCiol and ' 

India in Council and approved by the Seerel.aty «d stiio- »i, at g, 
ment, as may have been prescribeil by Hie HeerrUu) t-i . ? Ui- .a, ; a - ; i. * , i 

Provided tliat any snen order may li<* vaiicd hs a ; ;; 1 ; r r'* a? '' a s i’- -■< ^ 
in such a manner as appisu's to ilia .Maje;.ty ncr»',.',ai> .;e.r ♦ a. 

in this behalf, it will bo made after Hie l ummeu. nor a? < 1 *h.' | .ui ^ u, . A ~ ' 

tho Uovornor of Burma wiHi a Hovernur tif an In haa 
General of India in Councib 


b , f / .. 
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The previous sanction of tho Governor is roquirorl for corfain lo^r^islafivo 
including those affecting immigration info Burma or pn>c,n(hirn for criminal ])rccoM'iing‘;, 
wherein' European and British siibj(M:ts are cemjerned. 

It is provided that a British snhj(*ot, flomicalcd in fho lJniti*<l ICingtlnm, f’>;funpt 
from tho operation of so mu(;h of any law of Burma as imposts any rcdn''Bon on 
right of entry into Burma, provided that no ])i‘rson shall, by virfut^ fhi j Sertiotu 1‘;* 
entitled to claim exemption if and so long as Burmiin suhjt'cfs of Ifj'i Majesfv* dHinici- 
led in Burma are, by and under tho law of tluj United Kingdom, iud>jcct in the Unit"! 
Xingdom to similar restriction. 

Another olauso says, *^iSubject to tho })rovisinns of this (Ihapfor, a British snhjocf, 
domiciled in tho TTuiiod Kingflom, shall ho oxninpt fntm the o))<’ration of r.ej much fd 
any law of Burma as imposed by roforeneo to thi' plact^ of birth* ratog dc;conf, 
language, religion, domicdlo, resithmc.o or duratifui of rosidtmeo, any liability rest r if f ion 
or condition, in regard to travid, n'sidtmct^ the ludfling of property or poblir oilif'c or 
carrying out of any mampation, fraht, business or professimi. The pntvision . will attply 
to Indian subjects of His Maji?sfy, f)rovi«ied nothings sliali alfeet any restri'difui lawfully 
imposed on tho right of <mtry into Burma of such Indian subjects of Ilis Maj»v.ty as 
aforesaid or any restriction lawfully impest'd as a condition of allowmg any ’su*di 
Indian subject to enter Ihirma, 

Similar provisions are made for British and for Indian r’entjetnic':: and for rccipr*>- 
cal treatment of ships. It is j)rovided tliai no law of Burma* which pro'.cj it>.‘s rpribh 
cations to bo hold by ])ersonK practising any profesuion in Burma, or liddijtg any ntlicM 
or performing any function shall have efftad. Sf) as to prcidude any person wdjo imme- 
diately before tho passing of this Act. was lawfidly pracliidng that profes don fr»un 
continuing to practisfj that {>n)fossioii or holdin/f oilice. 

The exocutivo authority of Burma in resp^'ct (d b'ailways will be t'^eurjeed by the 
Burma Railway Board, consisting of the Ih’esiilent and idglit other Juenibcr,." The 
functions of and tho dinMiiions to this Beard are idtuiti'-ally the same a:, tho;e bu* the 
Federal Railway Authority in India. 

Tho constitution of tho Jfigh ('ourt and tln‘ PuliUc. Horvice (!omtni - don, and the 
control by Ilis Majesty as to the Defence appointments are all sperdo-d. 

Tho miscellaneous provisions as tn tho relali'ms with India arc a% followu - 

'Whoroas it may appear fliat tho distribntion <d propi>rfy and lialulitie:; clfrrfcd by 
this Act as between India and Binma may result in an utjfbn* Iturdcn on the rrveino'*; 
of tho Federation out of the revenues of jjurina and for ebarging on tbo loveunc,. oj 
Burma of such periodical or otlnu' sums us may appear to him to b»^ propju’ wdh a 
view to prGvontmg undue disturbance of trade betwceti India and Burma in the p.-nod 
immediately following the separation of India and Burma, and witlt a vi«'vr to 
guarding tho economic interests of Burma during that juuiod. Hi:* Maj** dv* in t ’o?nv d 
give such diroctions as he tlnulvs lit for tho.se purpoces wjib ti*’vpct'f Ui ib** 
which are, while tlio order is in for(U‘* to b(j levijjd (u» gcod-. nnpoiti'd into ni r\pMii<' l 
from India or Burma and with respc’ci to ancillary and rel.dod mail* j;.. 

Uis Majesty- in-Council may inakt^ provision for the grant of nde f fjojn any Bui - 
man tax on income in respect of tho uutomo taxed nr ta-.aldc bv or und»o tiu* law »d 
the Fedoratiou of India. 



offect to any urrangemunt with respect ft) the saiti matn-i , m:i . 

oomont of this part of this Act with tho approval <4 ilu’ »4 , 

Governor of Burma-in-Council 

His Majosty-iu-Oouncil mav direct that tlnnng'm h p.-ji* d -r h t. 
tho ord(3r, immigration info Burma fr<im India will t-.- - ul j. . n t . ' .■ b m 
^ may have boon mutually agreeti upon hrfcr*< tbr i < » j.-i* i.i ' ! ?o. 

this A,ct botwcon tin' tiove.rnor of b»urma*in“('*iiunoi aitd li.*’ j* i 
India m Council and approved by thti S*MT*d:uy <4 Sf:iO' g, ^ ,, 

mont, as may liave b(,)(*n presitribt'il Ijy tin? H<'crrtag^ tu' . ? Ui' .j:, i • 

Ih’ovidcd that any such onler may tt<* vaiicd bjs,' a : ;:l; r r-' o? ^ j ?].. 

in Such a manner as app(*ars to Hi:, Maje;.fy nrr*',.',;ii ^ n* ♦ g, * 
m this behalf, it will be made after lie* cujiimme t-mr • i »h ■ | 

tho (iovornor of Bunna with a liovmwi mF aa la.haa i !.,,.!:/,- 
Oonoral of India in Uounoil. ‘ 
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V*. I - 

superintendence by the Secretary 

\ttnhT of S Motr-Podoratiou is doalt with in olauso fi and nihnr ,,rn. 
visions of the^Bill of whioh tho offoot is tliaf whilo states winoh aon.do to tl.o 
Federation will accept the whole Act tim extent of powers exercis.il'le in i elation to 
any federated states by tho federal executive and lesislature will I'o fveenioii hj 
the Rulers’ Instrument of Accession which will specify malTiu-s in legislative lists 
which he accepts as fodural matters in relalion to his stale. It is proposed (hut. 
immediately after tho Bill has hoon laissed the Crown should eider into nepd nil ions 
with the Ltes for the conclusion of their accession to the I'edera ion. 'the extent, 
th which each ruler is proposiiij' Ic acocile will he hnui!; it lo the, know lei j.’,e of 
Parliainout, boforo rarliamont by affinnativu nw»luti<nis ni btith Hnusi'w invib* lus 
Maiestv to issue a proclamation iiuui.tpiratinj^ tlie Kcdcnilioir 

8 Tho lea'islativo po^vcrs (ionlVriMnl upon ibo Jonlcraiimi and tin'- piovnicri, rcU’- 
pectively, arc statutorily defined by pari V of tho Hill road wiHi and conuoctod with 
the seventh schedule, ^ho distribution of (inancial rt'souro.i) is olTocled in paii throui'ih 
legislative powers and in parts through tho provisions of part >11. 

9 Exeoutivo authority will bo u.Korcisi'd in tlio luRlonilion liy the tfoviMoior'* 
General and in the iirovincos by thi3 Uoveriior, but tbo tinvcrmjr-ijrncnil and each 
Govornor will have to aid and advise him in ('xcroise of t,lus_ authority b> a t ouitcil 
of Ministers. In this conneotion it is irnpoiiant that tlm meaniug and c tprt. of highm* 
two tculiTiicfil tonns uslhI tliroi^t^hout llii' IVill sIiduM bti cliuiy uuilnhslMfHL iIih 

of Ministers is descrihod in tho Bill as lieiii^Mhat of aidin;; and advisinfr llio (mvenior 
General (or the Govornor) lu o.xerciso of his fniictions oxcepi in so bar as he is by 
or under this Act reouired to oxerciso lus functions or any oi them in Ins disc, rid ton. 
Other provisions of tflo iiill rtupiiro tho Govoruor-(>eneral to caci’cisc in his discretion 
Ilia functions with regard to three departments which it is propor.ed to reserve fiir 
his own control (the departments of External Atrairs) and various other 
powers conferred upon tho Governor-General and upon^ ilie jfoveniors by the Bui 
aro dosenbed as being tho powers, tho oxei'ciiiu ot which is in their dirieretioiu 

10. Tho result is that in regard to any powm* or fimetion so deseritied Ministers 

I iWjUM.l rtMlHlII* tuU 


technical term used in this connection througliout tlie tsiii is iim puina^ i^Aeieiso lus 
individual judgment. Tins phrase, which is applieahlo to matterii witlau tlie purview 
of Ministers moans that ilie (iovernor-Goneral (or a Governor) after eoiitadering the 
advico of Ministers is free to direct such, action as ho tlmnk:’! tit, that, is to say, not 
necessarily to accept tho advice tendered to him. This c.ourHc Guveriinr- 

General (or a Governor) (a) whenever any of the special responsilnlitics mnuuerated ui 
clause .12 <52) of tho Bill is, in his opinion, involved and (h)^ whenever any of tho 
powers conferred upon him by the Act spiieirucally reijuire him in tiieir lexcreise in 
exeroise his individual judgment whenover tlie (loveriior-Genoral m; a Govimiior m 
acting in his discretion or (exorcising his individual judgment he is subject to the 
sxxporintoudence of tho Secretary of State (clauses 14 ami 54). 

Full directions will bo given to the Governor-Gmueral and Governors by an Instrn- 
mont of Instructions to be issued with the approval of ihudiament liy flic Orown. Tiio 
document, though it cannot, of course, confer powers whicii are not to be found lu the 
Act, will regulate tho use of tho powers conferred hy the Act and though the Inutru* 
mont will cover many other matters tlie directions on ^ tlie point just deserilted ns to 
their relations with Ministoi*s will be of funilamental importaneix Ameng the more, 
important of other matters with which it is touiimiplaied that the Instrument of 
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follow in the interpretation and application of their sjxicial res}ionsibilitief'j. The In 
strument will also indicate the nature of tho rights of tlui Indian siatiis wbicli retjuire 
protection and tho line to be followed by the Governor-Gonerul in giving liis previous 
sanction to certain kinds of legislation (an important instanoo of this category is curtain 
financial legislation) and in particular legislation afiecting a federal surcharge on iueomO’* 
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